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The Tree of Good Fortune 
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Delicious 
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for Growers 


The Stark Delicious has triumphantly proven all our 
profit-crop claims. Growers in every state are pour- 
ing in upon us reports of wonderfully rich money 
harvests due to their Stark Delicious trees. 


These big, radiant red, exquisitely flavored ap- 
ples are the glory of the fruit stand—the high- 
price king of the city markets—the fortune- 
maker for fruit growers everywhere. The 
tree is a young and steady bearer, extremely 
hardy and renowned for its resistance against 
tree diseases and rust. 


The Prize-Price Apple 
All Over America 


—introduced to the world by Stark Bro’s Nurseries, Louisiana, Mo. 


Buck Bros., Elberfield, Ind., orchardists, write that they marketed a huge 
crop of top-market-price apples. They say: ‘We got $4.00 per bushel for 

Stark Delicious when we got only $2.00 per bushel for other varieties—$12.00 
a barrel against $6.00. If we were planting another orchard, we would plant a 
great many more Stark Delicious, because itissucha wonderful long-keeping apple!” 
Richards Bros., famous Winchester, Va., orchardists, say: ‘“‘We got our high- 
est figure for Stark Delicious—$8.50 per barrel. We figure the value of our entire 


1920 crop of apples at $250,000.00 and we know that tiis same land couldn't Si 
raise over $10,000.00 worth of agricultural crops. a ize 
Geo. Rofkar, R. I.. Port Clinton, O., writes: “I sold my Stark Delicious for $9.00 per Photo below 


shows 6-year-old 
Stark Delicious bear- 
ing 3rd crop inC. M. Fette’s 
orchard, Marion Co., Mo. 


Stark Delicious 


The Apple That Is Making Orchardists Rich 


Why plant trees that bear low-price apples when you can get 
Stark Delicious to plant? These trees have made poor, cheap 
land worth $1,000.00 per acre! Get our 1921 catalog and see 
for yourself. ‘That catalog is simply crammed with proof 
that your big-profit opportunity is in planting Stark Delic- 
ious. If you are planning just a home orchard, plant 
some Stark Delicious by all means, for it is the king of 
dessert apples. 


Learn About Golden Delicious 
To—Send for Free Catalog 


Read about this wonderful long-keeping yellow apple— 
50% to 75% larger than Grimes Golde n—that bore on 
2-year-old trees in 20 different states this year! It is the 
talk of the country—the famous $5,000 yellow apple. 
Write today for catalog—just put your name and ad- 
dress on the coupon and mail. 


Address Box 26 


Stark Bro’s Nurseries 
Always at LOUISIANA, MO. Since 1816 


Mr. Horace Rainey, owner of this Maury County, Tenn., 
orchard writes: “I got enough from this one crop alone from 
these 15-year-old Stark Delicious to pay for the trees, the land 
and for all my labor. I gathered 25 bushels or more from many 
of these trees."” The photo below shows Mr. Rainy in his 
loaded Stark Delicious orchard. 


~ 


barrel—got only $6. 00 for best grade of other apples. 
“My Stark Delicious (9 years old) helped me get $3,000.00 crop from my 11-acre orchard,"$ 
declares Harry Carroll, successful orchardist near Clarksville, Mo. 
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that we think of them and care for them 
are sometimes more lasting in their effects 
2 than the most expensive presents. 

Most of us remember clearly the days | 0 
of our childhood when the striped home- 
knit mittens grandmother always gave 
us for Christmas were the outstanding 
features of a day that was more or less 
sticky with wonderful homemade candy 
and homemade popcorn balls. 

To us these homemade things had a 
known and recognized quality that made 
them standards by which other things 
were judged. The mittens grandmother 
knit; and the candy, cake and popcorn 
balls, the turkey and all the other good | 1 
things that mother prepared, were never 
disappointing. We knew from long ex- 
perience what they were going to be. We 


knew we were going to be pleased, de- 8 


lighted and satisfied. 
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Machinery Wear. 
am’s Christmas Tree 
Piston Rings 
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There are makers of many other things The J 


who have learned a lesson from the | i728 
standard achieved and maintained by 
mother and grandmother in their cooking 
and knitting. These manufacturers have 
found that it is an asset to their business 
to have people confident and certain of 
what they are going to get when the pur- 
chase bears their trademark. 

They have found it very much worth- 
while to maintain their quality and up- 
hold their standards, to make their trade- 
marks mean approval and satisfaction. 
The readers of Successful Farming are 
naturally familiar with the reputation of 
many of these products and know of their 


quality. 
If we buy our Christmas presents in- 


30 | stead of making them, advertised articlesof | 3¢ 


standard quality and known value will | T 
4} give to our friends a double thrill of 
pleasure, first because we have thot of 
them, and second that in selecting their 
presents we have chosen an article whose 
name, reputation and quality are familiar 
to them. 

Such a Christmas present will represent 
both the maker’s pride of quality and the 
giver’s thot that the friend to whom the | 4 
gift is sent is worthy of the best. It will 
be an indication to our friends that we did 
not want to take chances on the quality 
of the present we send them. It will carry 
that pride of creation and that certainty of 


quality which grandmother put into her | Our Pattern 


knitting and mother put into her roast 
turkey. 
We wish you every joy at Christmas 
time. 
E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher. 
By T. W. LeQuatte, Adv. Mgr. 
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HOT WATER 








for the cold, dark mornings 


Winter here again—does it find you pumping 
your household water requirements by hand— 
heating water on the stove for dishes, scrubbing, 
laundry and bath? 

Your grandparents slaved their lives away at this 
kind of drudgery—but you do not need to endure 
it. For running water—the former luxury of 
city homes—is now available on your farm—at a 
price well within your means. Goulds Hi- 
Speed Autowater System provides 180 gallons 
an hour—at an operating cost of Jess than two 
cents a day. 


Electrify your water supply 


Running water—hot and cold—as much as you 
want—whenever you want it—the Autowater 
System in your cellar or kitchen insures for you 
an ample supply. Install it now—and have hot 
water in abundance at the turn of a tap. Electri- 
cally operated, noiseless, vibrationless, it will 


solve—once and for all—your farm pumping 
problem. It will provide water for every need in 
house, barn, and farm out-buildings. 


Your dealer is waiting to show 
_ it to you 


Resolve today to have a modern bathroom in your 
farm home—and plenty of hot water. The Auto- 
water System provides the means. After you 
have installed it you will consider it the greatest 
betterment you ever put on the place. Electric 
light, telephone, automobiles—all return less in 
actual comfort than running water. 

Your dealer is waiting to show you the Auto- 
water System. See him or telephone him today. 
He will explain it to you in detail. He will 
suggest ways to help you install it economically. 
If you don’t know the name of the Goulds 
dealer in your locality write us. We will put 
you in touch with him. Use the coupon below. 


THE GOULDS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


GOULDS 


beth te TLL tilt titi iii iii tte rer Tif ififtitititt titi tf COUPON Pritt eee eaeesee 


THE GOULDS MANUFACTURING CO., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 





Please advise me where I can see the Autowater System. I am also interested in pumps f r P 
© Irrigation O Fire Protection O Deep Wells 0 Wind-mill QO Spraying DO Large Capacity Water Supply 
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UNCLE SAM’S CHRISTMAS TREE 


Gifts That Mean Millions of Dollars 


By E. T. MEREDITH, Secretary of Agriculture 


WONDER how many readers of Successful Farming con- 

sider the huge year-round Christmas tree which Uncle 

Sam provides for the farmers, the farmers’ families, and, in 
fact, for every one of the 118,000,000 inhabitants of the United 
States thru the United States Department of Agriculture. It 
is a Christmas tree which has given the people of the United 
States more millions of dollars in substance and in indirect 
benefits than can be computed here, and the distribution of its 
principal present—service—is continuous. 

Let me direct attention to some of the presents on this great 
national Christmas tree. I am going to do something which 
ordinarily is inexcusable—attach price tags to some of the 

resents. But I believe it is permissible in this instance because 

am anxious to have the recipients appreciate in full measure 
the value of what they are getting. At the same time, I wish to 
emphasize the fact that the cost to the donor is exceedingl 
small in comparison with the good that has resulted and wil 
continue to result to the receiver. That is one of the greatest 
things about the work of the Department of Agriculture. It 
increases the value of the property and products of the United 
States, and, by doing so, it creates a 
channel of returns—an upward spiral of 
reciprocity. 

One package contains $40,000,000 
worth of pork—a rather large present. 
It is given to the farmers every year 
thru the work of the Department of 
Agriculture toward eradicating hog 
cholera. In 1913, it was estimated that 
6,000,000 hogs died of cholera in the 
United States. Even at the price of 
pork before the war, this represented an 
annual loss of $60,000,000. A scientist 
in the Department of Agriculture de- 
veloped the serum which now is used in 
treating the disease, and a systematic 
campaign of eradication was begun. In 
1919, the loss was only 2,000,000 hogs. 
“Only” is a sad word in this connection. 
Congress last year cut the appropriation 
for the hog cholera work by approxi- 
mately $250,000 so that it has been 
necessary to reduce the field force from 
140 men to 54. Nevertheless, the farmers 
have learned the value of their Christmas 
tree present, and the work, even on a 
reduced scale, will continue to be of im- 
mense benefit to them. 

A second package labeled “Durum 
Wheat” bears the cost tag of $250,000 
—not an annual but a total cost—while 
it is worth to the farmers of the United 
States $50,000,000 every year. Durum 
wheat will grow in the semiarid regions 
of the West, where no food crop of 
material value had grown before it was developed and es- 
tablished. This present is directly attributable to the work of 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, cooperating with state agri- 
cultural colleges and experiment stations. 

Sudan grass, an excellent forage, gave the farmers of the 
United States $12,000,000 last year. An ounce of Sudan grass 
seed was brought from the headwaters of the Nile river by ex- 
perts of the Department, and now the benefits are participated 
in by every one who eats or uses beef products. 

Then there is a package labeled “American-Egyptian 
Cotton.”’ The cost tag says “$50,000.” To the cotton growers 
of the Southwest, it was worth $20,000,000 last year. The de- 
partment practically created this cotton, which now grows on 
90,000 acres that formerly were unproductive desert land. It 
is one of the longest staple cottons in the world and is especially 
suitable for the manufacture of automobile tires, hosiery, and 
thread. Last year’s yield was 60,000 bales. The department 
also has developed a new strain of cotton—the Meade—to 
take the pace of the famous Sea Island variety, which is doomed 
to extinction by the boll weevil. Meade is of as long staple 
and as fine quality as the best Sea Island, and is practically 
immune from serious injury by the weevil. 

Another package for which we will have to take 1919 figures 
is valued at $21,000,000—a clear saving to the farmers 
and, in fact, to all the people of the country. It is labeled 
“Cattle Tick Eradication.”’ The disease known as Texas fever 
destroyed vast herds for successive years until speoialists of the 
United States Department of Agriculture traced the spread of 
the disease to the cattle tick and began a battle against the pest. 
_ Another Christmas tree present—one on which it has been 
impossible, so far, to place a definite price tag—is the “better 
sires” movement for the improvement of livestock. Field work 
has pretty thoroly convinced dairymen of the desirability of 
raising high-grade cattle and of getting the same quantity of 





Hon. E. T. Meredith 


milk and butterfat from feeding one good animal which would 
be obtained from feeding four scrub cows. The improvement 
which can be made in a herd with only one purebred parent is 
startling. Keeping a purebred sire thruout, the first generation 
would be % purebred, the second %, the third %, the fourth 
15-16, and in the fifth generation we have cattle which are 
31-32 or practically purebred. At present prices it would be 
a for many farmers to buy a herd of purebred cows 
or breeders and milkers. But when it is realized that one 
male has from twelve to twenty-five times the number of 
progeny of one female, the problem is a long way toward 
solution. This particular campaign is scarcely more than a year 
old, but it is already yielding remarkable results and greater 
returns are to be expected in the future. 

The Bureau of Soils, in addition to.the valuable soil survey 
work which it has carried on for the last twenty years, is de- 
veloping a home supply of potash from the giant kelp which 
grows in the waters ie the Pacific. We formerly were dependent 
almost entirely on Germany for potash. The importance of 
this work to the farmers of America, especially those who use 
large quantities of fertilizer, will be 
readily appreciated. The Bureau of 
Entomology has made inroads on the 
army of insect pests and has given the 
grain, fruit, and crop growers millions 
of dollars in incre roduction. ‘The 
Bureau of Biological Survey has aided 
in the extermination of many wild ani- 
mals which prey on the farmer's live- 
stock, and, at the same time, is assist- 
ing in the conservation of animals which 
destroy insect pests, and of fur bearers, 
which mean millions of dollars to the 
country. 

But the growing of crops and live- 
stock does not make up all the business 
of farming. Unless the farmer can sell 
his products at a profit he is not making 
a success of his business. Marketing has 
been referred to as “the other half of 
farming,” and the “other half” is re- 
ceiving a great deal more attention now 
than it formerly received. 

There are three bureaus in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that are concerned 
largely with the “other half of farming.” 
They are the Bureau of Markets, the 
Bureau of Crop Estimates, and the 
Office of Farm Management. All except 
the first have a bearing on production 
also, but their largest usefulness is, per- 
haps, in aiding proper distribution and 
marketing. 

The Bureau of Crop Estimates gives 
to the country the compilation of re- 
ports of crop and livestock products submitted by 216,000 
volunteer reporters and tabulated by thirty-nine trained field 
men. It enables farmers to know when and where to sell 
and aids them materially in deciding what acreage they will 
plant in any particular year. 

The Office of Farm Management aa the farmer to solve 
his economic problems. It deals with the choice of crops and 
livestock and the choice of labor and equipment, with a view to 
efficiency in production and a permanently satisfactory profit. 

The Bureau of Markets studies the problems of retailing 
foods in cities so that lest motion, wastes, and unnecessary costs 
of operation can be located and eliminated and any promising 
improvements in distribution may be brought into more 
general use. Jt conducts nation-wide market-reporting services 
on many agricultural products, so that farmers and others 
may know where the best markets exist. It maintains an in- 
spection service on fruits, vegetables, and other food products 
in nearly two hundred cities. It gives assistance in connection 
with the preservation of fruits and vegetables in transit and in 
storage. In a large way it concerns itself with grain standardiza- 
tion, handling, and transportation; cotton handling and mar- 
keting, and the supervision of stockyards and livestock dealers. 
It enforces the United States Grain Standards Act, the Cotton 
Futures Act, the Warehouse Act, and the Standard Container 
Act. Generally speaking, it is engaged in all lines of work that 
will make easier and more economical the distribution of 
products from the farmer to the consumer. 

Having used the simile of the Christmas tree, it would scarcely 
do to omit some reference to the Forest Service. This service 
gives practical assistance regarding the management, reproduc- 
tion and use of public and private forests. It works out methods 
of handling and developing all woodland resources, including 
forage and game, and of protecting them against forest fire 
and other destructive agencies. It in- (Continued on page 52 
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EDITORIAL 


ELECTION IS OVER, LET’S GO 
HE majority is rejoicing. The minority is disappointed. 
But with true American faith in majority rule the losers will 
buckle in and forget partisan politics for another four years. 
The country is safe so long as everybody takes a keen interest 
in government affairs. 

A great many who did not take enough interest in the contest 
to vote will arise later to condemn the powers that be. The non- 
voters are the chronic kickers. They are the greatest danger, be- 
cause they do not have pre-election convictions that are 
registered in the ballot box to offset the votes of active radicals 
who never miss voting. If this country ever goes to the dogs 
it will not be the voters’ fault. The blame will rest upon the 
lazy non-voters. 

The contest is over. Let’s go. Let’s do some constructive 
work, too long delayed by the influence of an approaching 
election. Let us strengthen the backbone of every statesman 
and kick on the shins every scheming peanut politician. Agri- 
cultural interests are in a position to be*heard and felt. While 
we do not believe in class legislation we have faith enough in the 
good common sense of the real farmers to feel that the country 
would be gainer in having the farmers take greater part in 
national affairs. But this interest must be broad and states- 
manlike rather than narrow and selfish. We believe it will be. 


AS A MAN THINKETH 

H= must have been an observing man who first uttered the 

proverb, “As a man thinketh in his heart so is he.” Per- 
haps he had been trying to get members into a sheepmen’s 
cooperative union, or a fig-growers’ alliance or something of that 
sort. Of course, we know now that the heart has nothing to do 
with thinking. But the point is, actions are determined by belief. 
The lunatic who fears that everybody is going to do him harm 
will act like a scared animal. He who has no thought of fear 
walks upright and without protection into any danger. 

Environment has lots to do with the way one thinks. Sur- 
round a child with a certain religious belief and it naturally 
grows up in that belief and it is difficult to change it. Let a child 
be raised in the home of a radical such as an I. W. W. or Bolshe- 
vist and one must expect that as the child grows older he will 
refuse to read or listen to anything but radical arguments. The 
same used to be true regarding political beliefs. A republican 
father raised up republican sons. Not so in these days when the 
the daily press is less psytisan than it used to be. 

The mean, contemptible acts are first conceived in the narrow 
habits of thought indulged in. The generous impulses of our 
lives are the result of broad thinking. Anything that brings us 
in touch with the best people in every walk of life will enlarge 
our viewpoint. The one on the hilltop can see farther than the 
one in the ditch. Some seem to prefer to stay in the ditch and 
find fault. with the outlook. Fixed convictions are all right if 
they have been shaped after a study of all sides of the question. 
The I. W. W. has convictions all right, but they play him false 
because he has develoved but one line of thought. As a man 
thinketh—so is he. 
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COMMENT 


A LESSON FROM INTENSIVE ORGANIZATION 

HE raisin growers of California were in a hard way until 

they organized to market their crops. The wholesalers used 
to go in and offer them as low as four cents a pound for their 
raisins and the growers had to take it or nothing. They had no 
other outlet. So they got together and were soon in a position 
to fix the price on raisins. The Luyers changed from ‘“‘We’ll 
give you” to “What’ll you take?” 

Many farmers look forward to the time when all their pro- 
ducts are sold at prices they may fix, rather than at prices the 
buyer fixes. Human nature is the same in farmers as in whole- 
salers and retailers, hence it is not amiss to quote the following 
bit of news from the New York Packer of September 10th, sent 
from Los Angeles by C. N. Randolph: “Fourteen million pounds 
of raisins have been laid down in New York, freight and duty 
paid, at 10-12 cents a pound and California raisin growers are 
demanding 20-25 cents a pound. This is more than has been 
imported in the last six years. All Europe, South America and 
Australia sending in here now.” 

Perhaps the growers in California do not think they demanded 
excessive prices, but the result uf their monoply is that they 
invited foreign competition by getting the price so high. This 
may prove as great a worry to them as the former situation 
when the buyers set the price. 

The government has been looking into this raisin monoply 
which pledges its members to sell only to the company and 
forces the buyers to make contracts to take raisins at the pricec 
fixed by the company of growers. 

As soon as the producers organize so they can demand the 
price for their products, the consumers will complain of 
monoply. Monoply may mean extortion or it may mean more 
economical marketing that really lessens the cost of farm 
products. 

The wheat growers who are holding back their wheat for 
$3 a bushel must consider that wheat is grown thruout the world. 
Holding back to prevent glut of market is wise. We commend 
the action of those who agree to hold tneir wheat until they are 
satisfied they have a price above cost of production. Holding 
back for a price above the world market only invites importa- 
tion of wheat from’ Canada or elsewhere and they may find they 
have defeated their own ends. Learn from the raisin growers. 


IMPORTS OF FARM PRODUCTS 
E world is supposed to be short of food, even this late 
after the cessation of hostilities. The Red Cross reports 
hundreds of thousands almost starving. Our own country has 
just turned out a bumper crop of almost everything. The 
markets have dropped as a result. On top of this comes the 
startling news that our imports of foodstuffs now exceed our 
exports. Our imports of foods this last August were $210,000.- 
000 as against $34,000,000 a year ago. For the first eight months 
they were $1,366,000,000 this year against $790,000,000 last 
year for eight months. 
This seems strange. if the outside world is short of food why 
be sending it to our shores, where we have an abundance and 














to spare? The answer is our money is worth more than the 
money of poverty stricken Europe. They cannot afford to 
buy of us at our high prices, nor can they pay for what they 
would buy. They have lived cheaply and can continue to do so 
in order to have a surplus to export. 

Is it strange that our own people will buy food products 
from foreign shores if they can buy cheaper than at home? 
The high prices of our farm products have tempted the foreign 
farmers to sell in our markets. They can get cash here. It 
builds up their commerce. It gives their workmen a job. It is 
the natural and sensible thing for them to do. Our merchants 
take their stuff in exchange for our goods, thus enlarging our 
trade. 

But how about the justice to our own farmers who worked 
hard to feed the world when the world was in need? They 
sometimes produced at a loss, but they kept on. They saw the 
manufacturers protected so they could profiteer. They have 
been subject to practically free trade so the products of foreign 
farms could be sent here to undersell our own farm products, 
not that we have a shortage justifying it, but conditions invite 
it. 

There is no overproduction—there seldom is. There is in- 
adequate distribution and finance. Coincident with starvation 
in large territories there is superabundance in others. 

It would seem wise to hesitate before doing anything, such 
as withholding for a fixed high price that would invite more 
foreign imports to compete with our oversupply. If there 
were a protective tariff high enough to make sure against im- 
ports the scheme might work. Beware of making matters 
worse by overdoing a good thing. 

The farm organizations have some big marketing problems 
to work out. If the government is going to give anybody a 
protective tariff then let the farmers have their share. If the 
government is going to guarantee a sure profit to the railroads 
or any other industry then let the guarantee be extended to all 
alike. Let us have an end to favoritism. 


THE LIVESTOCK BREED ARTICLES 
ITH this issue Successful Farming is starting a series of 
articles on the more recent development of the various 
breeds of livestock. Each article will discuss one particular 


breed, dealing especially with the steps in the improvement of 


that breed and the factors which have helped in making it more 
nearly adaptable to present day needs. Time and money have 
been devoted unsparingly to the selection of the best available 
authorities to write each of these articles and they have been 
urged to reserve no pains in making them the most reliable, 
up-to-date and practical that human effort can produce. 

These articles have been prepared with the idea of being 
especially helpful to the smaller breeder of purebreds and the 
man who is contemplating starting in the purebred game. No 
breeder can know too much about the leading families and out- 
standing individuals which have left their influence for the 
betterment of purebred stock, nor can they know too much of 
the ideals which the greatest breeders have tried to attain. 
Read the article on Page 14 about the Jerseys; next month 
J. L. Tormey of the American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association 
will tell about the Shorthorns and so on thru all the main breeds 
of horses, cattle, sheep and hogs. File them away and you 
will have a complete breed history of invaluable use for future 
reference. 


FARMERS PAY FREIGHT 
October 22d “‘Weekly Markets Bulletin’’ of the Bureau 
of Markets, Idaho Department of Agriculture, publishes an 
official market report on cattle for October 15-20, that shows 
very clearly who pays the freight. The distance is great enough 
to bring out the fact that the shipper prepays the freight. 


Beef Steers Chicago Omaha Portland 
Choice and Prime........ $17.-18.40 $16.25-17.50 $9.-10.00 
GN 2 6 dad aesscsceseess 15.-16.75 15.50-16.25 8-19.00 

Feeder Steers— 


Common to Choice Heavy .$8.75-11.75 $8.75-11.50  $5.-5.65 
Wethers, Med. to Piime.. 7.00- 7.75 5.75- 7.50  6.-6.50 

Wherever. the stuff is sold, it is sold on the basic market price 
less the freight, whether shipped far or near. The price assumes 
that it will be shipped to Chicago. The producer is the loser. If 
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Portland buys stock for slaughter and the meat is sold in that 
locality or shipped west, what justice is there in deducting the 
freight to Chicago from the price paid at Portland? Just be- 
cause the farmer cannot ship to Chicago without paying the 
freight is hardly a good reason why Portland or Denver or any 
nearer market where stock is slaughtered should not pay what 
the stock is really worth at the slaughter house, whether in 
Portland, Denver, Omaha or Chicago. The butcher does not 
sell the cuts of meat for any less because the farmer sells his 
stock for less. 

There is something radically wrong with our markets. We 
would like to have someone explain the justice of the market 
quotations given, or the justice of charging Pittsburg plus 
point of manufacture freight rates on steel not made in Pitts- 
burg. As soon as discriminating freight rates and discriminating 
market quotations are done away with we will see markets 
develop closer to the seat of production. Favoritism has built 
up some cities at the expense of others, some sections at the 
expense of others. A square deal in freight rates would relieve 
congestion of freight and congestion of population in certain 
cities. It would distribute products and population, thus 
simplifying our market problem. 

Rate discrimination in years past has developed New York 
City at the expense of other port cities. Rail congestion is the 
answer. Increased freight rates is the inevitible result. When 
rates are based on a ton-mile haul, regardless of destination, 
our country will experience a new development. The farmers 
in particular are the victims of this unnatural development of 
cities and industry. They pay the freight for millions of miles 
not hauled at all. It is not fair. 


DEMAND THE LAW 

gen a popular demand should be made for the passage of 

the French-Capper Truth in Fabric bill that the present 
session of Congress will put it on the statute books. It will take 
just such a concerted demand and vigorous fight as was neces- 
sary to put the oleo law on the statutes. They are similar in 
purpose. The oleo was fraud when masquerading as butter 
and sold at butter prices. Shoddy is a fraud when sold as new 
wool at new wool prices. 

The people want to know what they are buying. The pure 
food law put a stop to cheap gelatin compounds with timothy 
seedin them beingsoldasstrawberryjam. Letus stop the manu- 
facturers from palming shoddy off on the merchants and 
consumers as virgin wool that has wearing qualities far superior 
to the old half worn-wool contained in the shoddy. 

Shoddy may be pure wool—“all wool’’—as the sellers may 
say, but shoddy is not what the buyer understands as “all 
wool,” meaning new wool never before having been used in 
cloth. Whether you raise sheep or not you ought to be in- 
terested in the French-Capper bill because every family wears 
clothes and uses wool blankets. As consumers, if not as wool 
growers, you are interested. But the thing to do is to back up 
the wool growers in their fight for this bill, just as all farmers a 
few years ago stood for the bill that made manufacturers and 
merchants sell oleo as oleo and not as butter. 

This is a time for cooperation. Write to your congressmen 
and senators to work for and vote for the French-Capper 
Truth in Fabric bill. Every farmer group should pass resolu- 
tions demanding this law at once, and mail resolution to 
Senator A. B. Cummins, Chairman of Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, that will hold hearings on this bill this 
winter. Send copy also to National Sheep and Wool Bureau of 
America, 23 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. Write us your 
wishes and we will see that they reach the proper place. 


UNEVEN DISTRIBUTION OF PRODUCTS 
T= one outstanding fault in marketing livestock in par- 
ticular, and grain, fruit and vegetables to a marked de- 
gree, is glutting the markets. Instead of distributing livestock 
shipments thruout the week every shipper seeks to get his stuff 
to the yards on Monday morning. Effort has been made to 
check this evil but it is still a prevalent practice. 
The grain growers must store more grain at home and market 
it gradually thruout the year. Organized fruit growers are 
handling the distribution much better than the stock raisers. 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 


By ALASTAIR MONTGOMERY 


Witt the assembling of the new Congress the middle- 
western and western representatives will bring the agri- 
cultural situation to the fore. The discontent and the agitation 
manifested in the various meetings in Washington last month 
has caused considerable heart-searching. Senator Capper has 
given notice that he will present a bill to do away with option 
trading. He will blame the Exchange trading for the fluctua- 
tions of prices and point to the fact that on October 30th nine 
and a half billion bushels of corn were traded in on the Chicago 
“pit,” altho not one ear of the 3,216,000,000 corn crop of this 
year had left the farm. 


Clash on Military and Naval Policy Expected 


HERE will probably be a clash in the Republican party on 
the size of the army and navy program. Here is one field 
where it is possible to effect economies. It has been recently 
inted out by Dr. E. B. Rosa of the United States Bureau of 
standards that ninety-three cents out of every dollar that comes 
into the Treasury goes to the payment of war debts incurred 
in the past and to present military and naval expenditures, 
whereas Uncle Sam pays only one cent of every dollar for 
education and public health improvement. 


Wheat Market Investigated 


At the request of President Wilson, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission is conducting an investigation of the wheat market 
with particular reference to the slump in prices during the past 
sixty days. The order was issued by the President following 


urgent representations from the farming community. Only _ 


one phase of the situation, the wheat export from Canada has 
been reported on so far by the Commission. 

The me issued by the Commission show that 4,950,683 
bushels of wheat were imported into the United States from 
Canada in the first fifteen days of October. In the same period 
65,946 barrels of flour were imported. The importation of wheat 
for the period covered was more than three times as large as in 
any whole month of October during the past seven years. 
The largest importations for October in this period was 1,- 
754,797 Seuhels for 1915. The wheat flour imported during the 
fifteen days of October was considerably in excess of the amount 
imported a the entire month of September 1915, when the 
quantity was the greatest in a seven-year period. 

Other phases of the wheat market situation will be reported 
on by the Commission and the report is expected to the 
basis for an inevitable discussion in Congress which convenes 
in December. Senator Capper has asked President Wilson to 
place an embargo on Canadian wheat. 


Special Bank for Farmers 


DvRING a recent conference of representatives of farm 
organizations there was some discussion of the creation 
of a special bank for farmers on the lines of the bank now being 
operated by the railroad brotherhoods. No definite decision 
was arrived at. The extension of credits to Germany and Austria 
was urged so as to improve the foreign market ie American 
commodities but on this the Treasury also frowned. However 
the American Rankers’ Association in session organized a poo 
for the financing of foreign trade. It is significant that Eugene 
Meyer, former head of the War Finance Corporation favored 
the revival of that body and agreed with the viewpoint pre- 
sented by the farmers. 


Discount Rates Decided by New York Brokers 


ONE development during the time that the farmers were 
knocking at the doors of the Treasury is of national im- 
portance. John Skelton Williams, the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, issued a statement in which he charged that the ab- 
normally high discount rates prevailing were due to the manipu- 
lation of call-rates by a coterie of Wail Street brokers. Comp- 
troller Williams charged that a small group of brokers meet 
every few days in Wall Street to decide the call-money rates for 
& given period. These rates went as high as twerty-five and 


even thirty percent. The objection to the manipulation of the 
money market was not because of the high rate charged specu- 
lators on the curb but because the rates thus artifically fixed 
were reflected in the discount rates for legitimate enterprises. 
This is another pen of the banking question that will receive 
the attention of Congress. 


Side Light on Farmers’ Profits 


E Departmentof Agriculture recently issued a statement 
which is of considerable significance m connection with 
the nation-wide snarl from the farmers. The statement of the 
Department based on scientific cost of production studies 
shows that comparatively few farmers made large profits dur- 
ing the recent years of high prices and that most of them are 
making less than $500 a year above the things the farm fur- 
nishes toward the family living. This was based on a survey 
covering seven years. 
Retail food prices have dropped approximately six percent 
in a thirty-day period. The slump in food pacue is much 
higher than the average commodity drop as reflected in statistics 
compiled by the Department of Labor. Between August Ist 
and September 20th, prices of farm products dropped twenty- 
five percent and the drop since then has increased, in the 
opinion of the Department of Agriculture. The difference of 
nineteen percent between the retail drop to the consumer and 


the twenty-five percent drop to the producer indicates roughl 
the profits of the middleman and the speculator, it is chesged. 


The Farmers’ Problem 


AFTER three months of observation and study of the _ 
lems affecting the farmer and the public the American Farm 
Bureau Federation has set forth its conclusions. It lays the 
sudden and rapid decline in farm crop prices to two primary 
causes, the deflation policy of the government and the absence 
of the customary market for surplus farm products. The 
Bureau takes the position that this country has no credit system 
designed to provide funds to enable the farmer to market his 
crop in a gradual and orderly fashion. The present system, it 
says, furnishes credit mainly for the ing of farm products 
into the hands of dealers who hold them until consumed. 
The Federation makes the following recommendations: 

1. The granting of credits to Germany and Austria equal in 
amount to the balance of the funds held by the Alien Enemy 
Property Custodian after the payment of all just claims. 

2. The restoring of War Finance Corporation. 

3. Amendment of the Federal Reserve Act giving Reserve 
Board power to classify loans and vary rates on basis of es- 
sentiality. 

4. An amendment of the Federal Farm Loan Act giving the 
Farm Loan Board authority to issue and sell bonds on the 
open market, or to discount thru the Federal Reserve System 
securities based on warehouse receipts. 


Meredith Says Farmers Will Lose $2,500,000,000 


N his address before the American Bankers Association 

Secretary Meredith char that farmers are being denied 
needed credits by some bankers in favor of luxury producers. 
Farmers, he said, will lose $2,500,000,000 if forced to sell their 
crops at present prices. 

“The only point at issue,” said the Secretary of Agriculture,” 
is ‘should the farmer, whose primal interests are involved, be 
accorded such credits by local banks as will enable him to 
market his crops in orderly fashion?’ ” 


Predicts Rebound in Price of Grains 


ERE is absolutely no justification for the present low 

grain prices,’ said Mr. Howard, “and if natural forces are 
allowed to prevail the price of wheat must rebound strongly 
in the near future. We must look the facts in the face and realize 
that there is no wheat surplus today. On the contrary, there is 
a real world shortage, and those who have studied the situation 
closely predict three to three-dollar-and-a-half wheat before 


another crop is harvested.” 
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PERTAINING TO 


CAR SHORTAGE 


A Study of Railroad Transportation Difficulties 


HEN one travels extensively by rail he is impressed 
with the fact that thousands of freight cars stand 
empty or loaded on the out of town sidetracts and on 
the switches of the country. It is hard to believe there is a car 
shortage. It would seem to one who is not a railroad man 
that the loaded cars should be shoved up to the freight depots 
and unloaded, and that the empties should be put in motion to 
places where needed. 
The railroad man will come back at you with the statement 
that the loaded cars cannot be unloaded because freight depots 
are full, or the yards are full and no more cars can get to the 
unloading platforms. The cities have grown so fast that the 
— cannot handle the business nor can new trackage be 
ought or built without tremendous expense. The empties are 
held in reserve near to the big cities and manufacturing centers 
for daily use, so the situation is not what it seems. For all that, 
there may be very poor handling of rolling stock so the most use 
is not obtained from the cars. Cars with less than carload 
shipments are often sidetracked for days at small stations. 
‘There is an actual shortage of cars. The breakage has been, 
and continues to be, most appalling. “Jim’’ Hill originated the 
long train idea in order to cut down overhead expense. The 
idea fascinated the officials who know railroading only from a 
swivel chair in New York. The idea stuck. Today it works 
havoc with freight cars and with speed. The old wooden 
frame freight car of “Jim” Hill’s day is still in existence—but 
fast being put in the bone pile. It finds its way into a train of 
large, heavy steel cars of the new type. Trains of around a 
hundred cars, pulled by two or more powerful locomotives, 
have a tremenduous hazard for the little wooden frame freight 
cars in their midst. A blind man crossing a busy street takes 
no risk in comparison. There is a slack of more than a foot per 
car. When the engines take up slack in a long train, the jerk 
is terrific. And when the air brakes are applied the cars of a 
long train come banging against the cars in front with great 
force of momentum. Little old wooden is crushed like 
an egg in the impact. Trainmen have not been 
over-careful in the handling of trains of 
late. They don’t like 
the long train. Every- 
where one sees the 
bones of broken cars 
by the track. And the 
boneyards of the divi- 
sion stations are full 
of wrecked cars and 
ecipples. The repair 





in all the cars the shippers need. In the next town to it they 
cannot get cars—because they do not tip. This is a condition 
that should not exist. 

Here is an item from the September 25th issue of the Traffic 
World bearing on this evil: “Judge Clyde M. Reed of the 
Kansas Court of Industrial Relations has ordered an investiga- 
tion of a tipping system alleged to be in vogue in Kansas to 
secure cars for hay and grain loading. Keports have come to 
the industrial court that in the central part of the state, where 
large quantities of hay and conaliaeabla grain are produced, 
the usual tip is $3 for a hay car and $10 for a grain car. Out 
in the big wheat-growing section of the state the usual tip is 
said to be $5 for a car suitable for grain loading. 

“Sufficient evidence is declared to have been secured by the 
court to indicate that the practice exists on parts of at least 
three of the Kansas railroads. The investigation is to determine 
just how extensive the practice really is and to get evidence on 
which prosecutions may be brought against the trainmen and 
also against the railroads for permitting the svstem. Motor 
car dealers in the state have been accustomed, it is alleged, to 

ay switching crews in the big motor manufacturing centers 
rom $5 to $20 to get cars set to bring automobiles to Kansas, 
But until the last few weeks it was not reported that the 
system was in operation in Kansas. 

“Considerable evidence is said to nave been gathered from 
men who assert that they paid the regulation tips to get cars, 
and it is asserted that these men did get cars when their neigh- 
bors were unable vo secure them. One of the largest grain 
growers in the state is said to have told members of the court 
that he had been able to secure all the cars he needed by 
paying for them at the rate of $5 a car, and that all his wheat 

ad been shipped and little of that of his neighbors had been 


sent to market. Other growers have furnished the court with 
some evidence. The 


money, it is charged, 
is paid to the train 
crew and then divided 
with all the members 
of the crew, and a 
slice also is alleged to 
go to the station agent. 
A train with a number 
of empties is started 
thru the division, it is 
declared, with definite 
orders for the crew to 
set out certain cars at 
certain stations and 














shops cannot begin to 
keep up with the situa- 
tion, hence there are 
fewer cars every day. Another thing: The steel cars have 
proven a great disappointment. The steel open cars, used for 
coal, sand, stone, ore, etc., are rusting out faster than new ones 
can be built. The same kind of steel has been used that was put 
in the farmers’ fence wire. It rusted easily. And the Bettendorf 
steel car bolster, supposed to be perfection in car construction, 
has gone to pieces in actual use. The steel crystalizes or granu- 
lates by the constant jar, and freight trains are wrecked by the 
break down of these bolsters. 

Another thing: There is such a shortage of construction 
steel,so I am told, that wrecked cars are being salvaged so as to 
get brake shoes and other parts that cannot be bought new. 

The situation is critical. Railroad managers try to economize 
by making one crew run a very long train. But such practice 
may result in taking two or more hours to get one of these long 
trains in motion, due to the mishaps already described. The 

doubt more than offset the 
saving in extra men to crew two or three trains instead of one 
long one. 

Railroading has broken down right at this point. It takes 
longer to put these long trains together, and longer to take 
them apart so as to set a certain car up to a certain unloading 
platform than would be the case with shorter trains. If Jim Hill 
were alive today we doubt if he, being a practical railroad man, 
would endorse the present day practice. 

The tipping system is another evil of railroading. From every 
quarter one hears of this practice. Stockmen slip a $3, $5 or 
$10 bill to a brakeman to get a car set out. Elevator men do the 
same thing. Merchants and manufacturers do the same thing 
only in more liberal proportions. I chanced to meet the traffic 
manager of a large wholesale concern the other day. I asked if 
he knew of any tipping going on to get cars. “What are you 
trying to do—get me in jail?” [ said I was not. But I knew the 
evil existed in rural districts and I supposed it did in the cities. 
“Say, if I told you what I knew about that I’d lose my job.” 
So don’t press any traffic man or shipper too hard for informa- 
tion on that delicate subject! It exists and because it exists 
there is a he of car shortage when none may in reality exist— 
I mean need not really exist. For instance, a certain town in 
Illinois knows of no car shortage. Liberal tipping has brought 


Do not order cars until you need them, then load promptly. 


~ up loaded cars. 
ilroad officials as- 
sert that it is easy for a train crew to report that a “bad order” 
has been set out, or that the train has picked up so many loaded 
cars that the engine could not make the schedule so that some 
empties were set out to lighten the load. It is also said to be 
easy to set out an empty car or two at certain stations ‘by 
mistake.’ ”’ 

The reckless use of property and the general letting down on 
efficiency is not peculiar only to railroading. It has been felt 
in every industry. Railroaders have in some cases delayed ship- 
ment in one way and another so as to get the overtime pay that 
results from delays. On the other hand, the railroaders say 
they demand time and a half pay for overtime to prevent over- 
time. They say they are ordered out an hour or more before 
their trains are made up when they prefer to spend that extra 
time at home. 

Under the Transportation Act, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized a loan to the railroads for the 
building of 13,321 refrigerator cars, tho it is claimed by those 
who need this class of car that 20,000 cars are greatly needed. 
The roads are doing all they can to keep this class of car in 
repair and in use. A recent order went forth from the Car 
Service Commission of Washington, D. C., that all receivers of 
refrigerator freight who held the cars over five days would 
not get cars again until they make satisfactory proof that they 
can more expeditiously handle such shipments. Orders have 
also gone out that refrigerator cars shall not be used for any 
other than perishable stuff. This is because such things as 
building material have been shipped in refrigerator cars in 
order to hasten the shipment. 

Be it said in justice to the roads that they are greatly im- 
proving transportation every month. They have tried to un- 
tangle the mess they found when the roads were turned back to 
private management. The B. & O. has made a special effort to 
speed up Saturday and Sunday unloading with the result that 
for the dates July 24-25 the increase was 1,535 cars or forty- 
seven percent gain over normal unloading on Saturday and 
Sunday; on July ?1-August lst the increase was 2,804 cars or 
sixty-four percent; August 7-8, increase was 2,674 or sixty-one 
percent; August 14-15, 2,906 cars or 67 percent increase. The 
total gain from these week-end efforts (Continued on page 30 
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RE is an advertisement of long standing which states 
“Jones, he pays the freight,” meaning, of course, that 
this manufacturer prepays the freight. e buyer usually 
ays the freight in the price he pays for the goods, even when 
he : soothed, by the statement that the freight has been pre- 
aid. 
’ We have come to understand quite fully that the ultimate 
consumer pays the freight all the way from the source of raw 
material, the factory, the wholesale ——y clear up to his 
own door. Only in the case of the farmer does anybody else 
pay the freight than the consumer. In the case of the farmer 
the kicks both ways. But more about that later. 
1ether the Esch bill, providing for an income of $1,400,- 
000,000 thru increased freight and passenger rates, is too liberal 
or not is not a matter for discussion here. The fact remains 
that the law permits an advance of freight rates of forty per- 
cent in the Eastern territory, thirty-five percent in Central 
territory, and twenty-five percent in Southern and Mountain 
territory. It is this new |advance, 
not the $900,000,000 allowed oy 
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THE INCREASED RAIL RATES 


How Should They Affect the Cost of Goods? 


By ALSON SECOR 


Will the retailer “throw off’ the increased freight? I wonder 
what the increased freight on a necktie or a pair of socks would 
be! Here's the rate from New York and Boston to St. Loui 
for a hundred pounds of shoes, shirts, underwear,stockings an 
the like—$1.3114. Add 521 cents to this rate and a suit or an 
overcoat would cost 2.1. cents more, if Jones doesn’t pay the 
freight. The Missouri Pacific Railroad figures that a shirt, pair 
of stockings or underwear would cost about two mills more for 
a 1,200 mile haul. Calicoes, gi and sheetings from 
Boston to St. Louis will be advanced a little over half a mill per 
yard if the ladies have to pay the freight. The new freight rate 
will a . put the powder puff beyond the reach of the ordi- 
nary lady 

Jumping from trifles to big things, howaboutlumber? Let 
me quote from “The Southern Lumberman:” : 

“The rate-increase will result in increased prices to the 
ultimate consumer, not only on account of a passingon to the 
consumer of the actual wr ey but also on account 

of the fact that the increased rates 
will make it impossible to market 
certain low grades of lumber, there- 





the government in 1918, that wi 





hold our attention. 

The question is—Is Jones goin 
to pay the freight? Meaning, o 
course, that Jones is the one who 
sells to the ultimate consumer. A 
billion, four hundred million dollars 
is quite a lot of money to raise in 
increased or additional freight and 
passenger rates. Somebody 1s going 
to pay it. Who should? 

Pet's take the next pair of shoes 
we buy. According to the National 
Security League here’s the general 
situation in Eastern territory. If 
you got your shoes from St. Louis, 
the rate would be five percent less: 

“Taking shoes as an example, the 





will be 


HE Missouri Pacific Railroad 

figures that 
stockings or underwear would cost 
about two mills more for a 1200- 
mile haul. Calicoes, ginghams and 
sheetings from Boston to St. Louis 
advanced a little over 
half a mill per yard if the ladies 


have to pay the freight. The new 





by necessitating higher prices for 
the upper grades. Lumbermen will 
indirectly feel the effects of the 
rate-increase by reason of the fact 
that nearly $1,000,000,000 of the 
carriers’ increased revenues must be 
spent for cars, which will result in a 
heavy demand for lumber used in 
cear-building, also the improved 
transportation conditions which 
should result from the rate-increase 
will be welcomed by lumber-shippers 
who have been seriously hampered 
by car shortages and traffic con- 
gestions.” 

From Raleigh, N. C., to Boston, 
the all-rail freight cost per one 


a shirt, pair of 


increase in freight rates might freight rate will hardly put the hundred pounds of yellow pine at 
sibly justify an advance of from resent is 33 cents. An increase of 
five to sixteen cents a pair. As- powder puff beyond the reach of orty percent would amount to over 


suming that the entire movement 
of hide, leather and shoes was in a 
district where the freights had been 





the ordinary lady ! 


13 cents per one hundred pounds, 
which is about $6 per 1,000 feet. 
This is an advance of ten percent 











advanced forty percent instead of 
twenty-five percent, the increased 
cost would be about eight cents on a 
pair of shoes. If this sum is doubled to cover increased freight 
on coal, new machinery, and other things which are used in a 
shoe factory, the maximum increase on a pair of shoes would 
be in the neighborhood of sixteen cents a pair, or two percent 
on an $8 pair of shoes. 

“The same principle applies to meat, eggs and butter, and 
practically everything else in which transportation by rail 
enters to any extent.” 

Traffic officials of the Southern Railroad have figured it out 
thus: 

“The rate on shoes from Boston to Atlanta is now $1.64 
per one hundred pounds, making the transportation ch of 
a pair of shoes, which with its share of the packing wei —~ a 
pounds, approximately five cents. The new rate will be $2.18} 
per one hundred pounds, making the transportation charge o: 
the same pair of shoes approximately 624 cents. 

_ “The new rate on first-class freight from Boston to Chicago 
is $1.575 per one hundred pounds. On this route the advance 


of forty percent makes the increase 45 cents per one hundred 
poe. acaseof twenty-four pairs of shoes weighing seventy- 
ve pounds the freight increase would amount to only about 


1% cents a pair.” 

Krom these it would seem that the retailer of shoes would 
hardly be justified, selling shoes at present prices, in addin 
the increased freight rate to the pair he sells. It would loo 


small—and because it does he is more apt to add 25 cents or — 


more to the price and blame it to increased freight rates. 

How about men’s clothes? On a case of twenty men’s suits, 
weighing one hundred pounds, from Chicago to Boston the in- 
crease in rates would amount to less than 244 cents a suit ad- 
ditional. The same distance south or west the rate would be 
less. The Southern Railway says: “Clothing manufactured in 
Chicago can now be shipped to Jacksonville, Florida, for $1.83 
per one hundred pounds or less than 11 cents for a suit, which 
with its share of packing weighs six pounds: The new rate will 
be $2.3814 per pound or about 14 cents on a six pound ready- 
made suit.’ 

If shipped from Chicago to reach most of our readers, the 
rate would be a little higher but offset by a less distance, as the 
retailer would hardly have the nerve to charge 14 cents more 
for a suit. The additional cost of a shirt shi ped from New 
York to New Orleans should be about two-thirds of a cent. 


_ on lumber worth $60 a thousand. 
This does not mean, however, that 
building costs will increased in 

like pete. Only about thirty to forty B omer of most 
building costs represent materials. Nor is ail building as far 
away from the sources of material as in the case above cited. 
An average increase of not over four percent in building costs 
would seem ample to cover the effects of the new freight 
advance. 

How about eats? Farmers are not so concerned as city folks 
who have to buy everything, but you will want to know any- 
way, just for your own antitnstion. The Pennsylvania System 
throws light on this subject in the following words: 

“Let us see what these fi mean to the household con- 
sumer who buys flour by the sack, eggs and oranges by the 
dozen, and butter by the pound. 

“Most flour is ae in carload lots. Taking the rate from 
Minneapolis to Philadelphia, the forty Fas increase wi 
amount to 33 cents per barrel of two hun unds. On a 24- 
ny sack of flour this will be just a trifle less than 4 cents. 

ven if the flour is shipped in less than carload lots, the in- . 
crease in the freight charge per 24 pounds would be 7 cents. 

“As a crate of eggs contains thirty dozen, on a carload ship- 
ment the added freight yp be about half a cent per 
dozen , and in the less than carload shipment, about two- 
thirds of a cent a dozen. 

“Similarly, it will be observed that the increased freight 
charges on butter per pound from Chicago to Philadelphia, 
when sent in carload lots, would be about 4 mills, and on less 
than carload lots, less than 514 mills—in the one case a little 
less than and in the other a little more than half a cent a pound. 

“Under the new rates the increase in the freight charges for 
shipping early potatoes from Southern New Jersey or Virginia 
points to Philadelphia would amount to 3.3 cents and 5.1 
cents per bushel, respectively. The housekeeper in the larger 


cities who buys potatoes by ne ought, therefore, not to 
be charged more than one cent additional for each peck of po- 
tatoes purchased. 

“On packing-house products, such as bacon, lard and 


canned meats shipped from Chicago to Philadelphia in carload 
lots, after the advanced rates become effective the increased 


will be 1.7 mills on each pound, while in less than car- 
load lots this will be 2.4 mills.” ; 
The Missouri Pacific gets closer to most of us in the mid- 
west. Here are its figures: “Beef, mut- (Continued on page 96 











AGRICULTURE AND THE BANK 


A Statement and Comment on the Federal Reserve Act 


Federal Reserve Act and the extent to which it is serving the farmers 
was prepared by Mr. W. A. Heath, Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Bank for the Chicago district. Undoubtedly it presents the situation 
accurately, as regards the treatment that is being accorded farmers and the 
purpose of the act as interpreted by the officials who are entrusted with its 
administration. 
Mr. Heath understood that we might comment upon his statement, but 
in order that our readers may have the facts contained in it clearly in mind, 
we are giving the statement in full before making any comment upon it. 


“Is the Federal Reserve Bank functioning properly, and are 
the agricultural districts, especially the farmers of lowa, bein 
accorded just treatment in the matter of credit thru the Federa 
Reserve and the member banks? This is a pertinent question 
at this time because of the strained credit situation and the 
effect of the high interest rates and credit control. In order to 
properly answer this, it is necessary to study the intent of the 
Federal Reserve Act and its provisicns. 

It clearly is not the purpose or design of the Act that the 
Federal Reserve Banks should attempt to fix or regulate prices 
or interfere with the law of supply and demand. The Federal 
Reserve Bank was created to facilitate the nstural flow of com- 
modities from producer to consumer. The Federal Reserve 
Act furthermore does not countenance the holding of com- 
modities of any kind for speculation; nor does the law contem- 

late once a crop is raised or commodities produced and ready 
for the market, that there should be provided by the Federal 
Reserve Banks any funds or credit facilities for the purpose of 
enabling the owners of crops or commodities to eed them and 
hold them for an advance in price. 

The object of the Federal Reserve System is to furnish a 
means of finanving the production and transportation of com- 
modities from the producer to the consumer, and not to fix 
market prices; thus rendering more operative that natural law 
of supply and demand. 

To what extent the farmers, and especially the Iowa farmers, 
have been accorded credit facilities thru the operation of the 
Federal Reserve System, is apparent from the figures given 
below. The volume of bills discounted for member banks is 
very large, in fact are at the peak in the history of the Seventh 
District. The proportion of these bills discounted directly and 
indirectly in support of agriculture and livestock also is very 
large. On September 3rd, the aggregate outstanding bills dis- 
counted for member banks was $448,855,000 in the Seventh 
Federal Reserve District. Of this amount the discounts 
directly in support of agriculture and livestock aggregated 
$142,000,000 or 31.6 percent of the total. The estimated amount 
of discounts indirectly in support of agricultural and livestock 
interests is $75,000,000 or 16.7 percent, making the total es- 
timate of discounts in support of agricultural and livestock in- 
terests $217,000,000 or 48.3 percent of the total in the Seventh 
Federal Reserve District. 

The normal lending power of a bank is determined by certain 
established rules and practices growing out of experience, and 
this applies with equal force to a reserve institution and to the 
individual member banks. 

The capital of the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago and the 
reserve which forms the base of its operation, depend upon the 
participation of individual banks as members and the capital 
and reserves are factors in determining the lending power. The 
normal basic line of borrowings by member banks on October 
23rd last was $455,814,000, which is distributed between those 
sections of the five states which are within the Seventh Federal 
Reserve District. The borrowings of member banks on that 
date aggregated $466,008,000. In other words, the grand total 
of borrowings by member banks exceeded the normal basic 
line by about $10,000,000. This in itself would not be a dis- 
turbing feature were those borrowings distributed among 
states and banks in accordance with their contributions to the 
capital and reserve fund held by the Reserve Bank, and were 
all loans predicated upon the most liquid form of commercial 
assets. 

The Seventh Federal Reserve District is very largely an agri- 
cultural territory but outside of Iowa a very large volume of 
business is also done in mining and manufacturing. In Iowa 
the chief production is agricultural in its character. It is ob- 
vious to those familiar with banking experience that it is essen- 
tial that the banking funds of the country be kept liquid in 
order that the wheels of industry may not be clogged by an 
insufficient volume of available credit. ay Ae that tends 
to uanecessarily absorb the liquid banking funds for any con- 
siderable len of time must, per se, restrict the amount of 
loanable credit available for other industries. This in time 
clogs regen | and forces a slowing down. For this reason—in 
order to avoi meen orm Federal Reserve Board 
and the Federal Reserve ar @ Chicago have sought to dis- 
courage speculation. / 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago can deal with the pub- 
lic only thru its member banks. Hence, in any attempt at 
either in support or control of credit, it must operate thru its 


"Te following statement relative to the purpose and design of the 


member banks. To the extent only, therefore, that the bank- 
ing resources of Iowa, or any other state in the Seventh Federal 
Reserve District, are included in the membership of the Federal 
Reserve System, can the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago 
exercise its supervisory influence either in the matter of support 
or control of credit. The same is true with other states. In 
Towa there are 1858 banks, with aggregate resources of $1,178,- 
260,000, and the percentage of member banks to the total in 
lowa is 23.4, while the percentage of resources represented by 
the member banks is 44.9. 

There are a number of’ banks in Iowa which are ineligible, 
by reason.of insufficient capital or for other reasons. Of the 
eligible banks in Iowa, sixty percent are not in the Federal 
Reserve System. This sixty percent represents 43.7 percent 
of the aggregate resources of eligible and member banks. Sixty 

yercent are not in position to deal directly on behalf of the pub- 
ic with the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago. 

Let us examine the borrowing situation in Iowa and see just 
what the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago has been doing for 
the farmer and other business men in this state, and alse ascer- 
tain, if possible, what the Iowa farmer and his business asso- 
ciates are doing to the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago in the 
way of restricting the amount of credit available to others and 
to which they are entitled in consequence of their contribution 
to the capital and reserve fund. 

The member banks of Iowa are supplying only a little more 
than eight percent of the total reserve of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago, while these banks are borrowing from the 
Federal Reserve Bank 18.6 percent, or more than two and a 
quarter times the contribution to their account. In other 
words, Iowa banks are borrowing from the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago more than two and a quarter times the amount 
to which their normal basic line entitles them. 

It is evident from the above that the credit of the member 
banks of Iowa is, therefore, being supported +o a very large 
extent by the reserve contribution of member banks in other 
states in this district. Even Chicago—the great money and in- 
dustrial center of the district—is not at the present moment 
borrowing up to its basic or normal line. 

But the Federal Reserve Act was not designed for long 
maturity financing. It was drawn essentially for the purpose 
of mobilizing the gold and lawful money reserve of the country 
in order to provide ample credit for production and marketing 
of commodities and for the issue of currency notes against 
quick maturity bills of exchange arising in legitimate trade 
and commerce. 

The foregoing brief statement is presented here in the be- 
lief that it will reach and be read by the farmers themselves, 
and in the hope that it may serve to correct in a measure the 
misconception which many of them now seem to have regarding 
the functions and operations of the Federal Reserve Bank. It 
is certain that at the present time agricultural interests are 
receiving a much greater measure of support than any other 
line of industry in this district.” Fs 

It is not clear to me just why Mr. Heath should devote his atténtion to 
Iowa especially, rather than the other states covered by Successful Farming, 
but his statement is given just as he submitted it. 

I do not pretend to know the full purpose and design of the Federal Reserve 
Act, or whether it could be interpreted in any other way than the interpre- 
tation put upon it by Mr. Heath. Consequently, Iam not in position to 
decide whether those in charge of its administration are doing all that can 
be done to provide the necessary credit facilities to farmers in their present 
difficult situation. It seems to me, however, that one of two things is evi- 
dent. Either those responsible for the interpretation of the purpose and 
design of the Act are failing to give to farmers the treatment they need and 
deserve, because of the interpretation they have put upon it, or the Act falls 
short of serving farmers, and steps should be taken to amend it or provide 
by separate act for adequately serving the farmers greatest financial need. 

Under the interpretation Mr. Heath puts upon the Federal Reserve Act 
in the second and third paragraphs of the above statement, it is evident that 
the farmer can not receive any assistance from that act in solving his principal 
marketing problem, which at present is his greatest protlem. So far as the 
Federal Reserve Act is concerned, he must put his crops on the market as 
soon as they are grown, regardless of whether the demand is such at that 
time that the market will pay a price sufficient to cover cost of production, 
Even if he holds his crops until there is a reasonable demand, he is a hoarder 
and speculator, according to Mr. Heath's interpretation of the purpose and 
design of the Federal Reserve Act. 

In order to practice the same methods in marketing that manufacturers 
and those engaged in the merchandising of commodities have practiced for 
years and which are accepted as perfectly legitimate, it is essential that 
farmers be able to hold their crops for a time, and it is also essential that they 
be accorded facilities in doing so similar to the facilities furnished to the other 
interests. It may not be necessary for the manufacturer to hold the com- 
modity in order to obtain a } rice which enables him to produce without loss, 
but he accomplishes the same result by limiting production to the extent that 
the market will take his output at a price which will cover cost of production. 

The farmer can not limit the yield of his crops after they are once started, 
and cannot even forecast the yield at the time he makes (Continued on page 66 
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THE BEST RURAL PASTOR I KNOW 


Pat McConnell Is Of, By and For the Country 


By GERALD B. BREITIGAM 


AT” McConnell, third of that name, is of the country, 

by the country and for the country. Born of country 

stock that had lived since 1800 in southeastern Ohio, he 
was brought up on his widowed mother’s farm near Trinway, 
and went into the country ministry after his college and semi- 
nary years. He is still there, and there he is going to remain no 
matter how many city churches try to lure him away. 

I wish you could know him as I have come to know him. I 
have slept with him in a real old-fashioned country feather bed 
—but only half the night, for he kept me awake the other half 
talking about country life and the job of the worthwhile 
country preacher. I have tramped with him over muddy coun- 
try roads and thru the streets of little Ohio towns, the rain 
turning us into a sodden mass the while. I have sat cooped 
up with him for hours in hotel rooms while he stormed up and 
down, expounding his views of the country ministry, pointing 
them now and again with telling little tales out of his own 
wealth of experience. And I have found him a zealot on the 
subject ef the country ministry, and at the same time the most 
downright human, lovable cuss it has ever been my good 
fortune to encounter. His 
name really isn’t “Pat.” But 


being. But a decade ago, McConnell was a lonesome young 
man in what he undertook. 

He installed a gymnasium in the church basement. He put 
in games. He organized and managed a baseball club that was 
the fastest organization in its part of the state. He printed a 
daily paper once for two wecks in connection with evangelistic 
services, writing all the copy himself. He organized boys’ clubs 
and took the lads camping every summer, cooking for them 
himself. 

One or two stories of those days bear repetition. There is, for 
instance, the story of Bill Jones’ hen. The boys in camp one day 
demanded chicken. A collection realized $1.50. With that 
two of the boys set out to buy two chickens. Presently they 
returned and one, a red-headed lad, bore a hen under his arm. 
He called for the axe, but McConnell hearing the rattle of 
money in his pocket stayed him and demanded an explanation. 
Finally, it came out that the two boys failing to buy chickens 
of one farmer had gone to Bill Jones’ farm but found nobody 
home. So they had taken a hen and planned to send a dollar bill 
thru the mail anonymously to the owner. “No you don’t,” 

said McConnell, ‘‘We’ll take 
it back.” 





it fits him. Just as it fitted 


But none of the boys would 





the first of his line, his 
brother Frank, who is bishop 
of the Denver area of the 
Methodist Episcopal church. 
Just as it fitted his brother 
Fred, “‘Pat’’ the second, also 
an able country preacher. 
There was a human some- 
thing about the McConnell 
brothers who followed each 
other thru Ohio Wesleyen 
College and Boston Theo- 
logical School which made 
their classmates just natur- 
ally hang the nickname on 
them. He is the Rev. C. M. 
McConnell when you first : 
meet him, but if he likes you 
he soon becomes “Pat.” 
McConnell is only thirty- 
four years old now, but al- 
ready his teachings and the 
influence of his example have 
had a profound effect, not 
only on the rural church in 
his own denomination but in 
other denominations as well. 
That is no mere flattering 
statement but is based on 
first hand knowledge for, as 
our readers know, it is my 
job to investigate community 
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carry it. 

“We'll all go,” said Me- 
Connell, “and I'll carry it.” 

He did. As they ap 
_ the farm house, 

ill Jones drew near coming 
from town. McConnel 
stooped to pass thru a wire 
fence and let the hen escape 
from under his coat. She 
shook herself and stalked 
off to the barn. Then they 
went around to the farmer 
and bought two chickens 
from him, with nothing said 
about the episode. But the 
story wastoo good to keep, the 
boys told it, and McCon- 
nell’s stock went higher than 
ever thereabouts. 

There was also the time, 
at first, when he had to con- 
tend with boozing on the 
baseball team. One player 
showed up wobbly one Fourth 
of July game. McConnell 
did not put in a substitute as 
the other players demanded, 
but made the offender play 
out the game as a horrible 
example to the others. Then 
he fired him. The next game 























he suspended another player. 





development in which country 
churches and country preach- 
ers play a part. I find that 
preachers who have never 
met McConnell have heard about him and have received in- 
spiration from his accomplishments at the Ohio villages of 
Middlefield and Lakeville. 

A trifle under middle height, he is as trimly built as a boy, and 
has the —<, elastic step of youth. He has the lean, narrow 
face of the thinker and the close-set hair of the fighter, And 
thinker and fighter, that’s McConnell. Parenthetically, I 
may add, too, that he’s a great hand with children, and has 
three of his own. 

When McConnell graduated from Boston Theological School 
and was ordained, he had two churches offered him. One 
was in the village of Middlefield, Chio. The other was a Cleve- 
land church at twice the salary. In that day, he has told me, 
there was no ministerial training for the country pastorate. In 
his three years at Boston he never heard a fellow student declare 
an intention to enter the country ministry, and he never heard 
an instructor speak of how to tackle country work. They looked 
down on country work as a place unworthy of ambition. 

But McConnell had certain ideas as to what the country 
church could and should do, he wanted to carry them out, and 
so he rejected the city church and took the country one. He 
stayed at Middlefield four years and in that time by all accounts 
he revolutionized the church and made it a vital force in 
community development. Many radical changes have occurredin 
the rural church since that year of 1910 when McConnell first 
went to Middlefield. Great forward movements have swept 
over the christian church. A new type of preacher who makes 
his church an agency of community service in all that tends to 
better rural life, instead of confining it to doctrine, has come into 





C. M, McConnell 


Then the star of the team 
struck. He said he wouldn’t 
play unless his two fellows 
were reinstated. McConnell was firm, and put in substitutes. 

“By the grace of God,” he told me, “we won, two to one. 
After that there was no more boozing.” 

From Middlefield, McConnell went to Berea, an Ohio college 
town. But life was too easy there to suit him, it was too far 
removed from the country, and at the end of a year he resigned 
to go to Lakeville. The appointment consisted of two churches, 
one in Lakeville, a village of thirty-five families, and the other 
in Newkirk, some miles distant in the open country. The 
board of Sunday schools, admiring his pioneer work in the 
country, tried to lure him to Chicago headquarters to take 
charge of a department. “No,” said McConnell, “but if you'll 
help me a little now and then, I'll go back to the country and 
I'll take a typical rural charge and we'll see what we can do.” 

Lakeville was that charge. McConnell found a fine type of 
native-born Americans, but lacking in trained leadership. 
There were two churches, both good Lulldings, but old and ill- 
adapted to the needs of a modern program. 

From then on, things began to move in Lakeville. McCon- 
nell stayed five years and when he left some months ago to go 
to the Orient in the interests of the Centenary Movement and 
inspect the mission work in the rural field with a view to chang- 
ing the methods along lines such as he had been following, 
Lakeville was a changed community. A fine community hall 
housing among other activities a motion picture theater that 
shows only the best in filmdom, now adjoins the church. 
Farmer’s institutes, boys’ clubs, girls’ clubs, and various other 
community activities center there. At present McConnell is 
lecturing in country churches on (Continued on page 28 














BUILDING 


A COMMUNITY SPIRIT 


The Job of the Country Church 


By REV. C. M. McCONNELL 


N a fertile Ohio valley between swelling hills some two miles 
apart, a valley eight miles long and filled with prosperous 
families, workmen were tearing down the church by the 

roadside when a farmer of the community sauntered up. That 
church had been closed for three years, not a service had been 
held in it all that time, and altho it cost $6,000 to build some 
twenty years before, I had bought it at auction for $450, and 
was moving it twenty-five miles to set up elsewhere as a com- 
munity house. The farmer singled me out and approached and 
I stopped to listen as he addressed me. 

“T hate to see this church go out of the community,” he said. 

“Why,” I asked, thinking of those years it had stood idle. 
“Why do you hate to see it 


sufficient unto himself. 


during the Revolution, and guided them in writing into 
our constitution those great principles of liberty, equality and 
fraternity that shall never die. It was that same church of 
our fathers which knew their joys and their sorrows, which 
sheltered happy weddings and solemn burials, which bred in our 
mothers those sturdy morals that they handed down to us at 
their knees. 

But the day of our fathers is sped. Our day is come. Theirs 
was a day of single-handed conflict and it bred intense in- 
dividualism. Ours is a day of cooperative endeavor when the 
individual no longer may stand alone. No man today’ can be 
e must stand or fall with his fellows. 

The church of yesterday re- 
flected the times, yes! 





go? You folks haven’t used 
it ” 


“Well,” he drawled, ‘under 
that church is the best place 
in the whole valley to hunt 
rabbits.” 

Now there are many country 
churches in America today that 
are being sold off as was that 
church, and in a fair percentage 
of cases it is a good thing. For 
many churches were illogically 
located in an earlier day, and 
others were the outgrowth of 
doctrinal differences that have 
since died and left the little 
churches without a reason for 








must the church of today re- 
flect the times of this age. The 
supreme business of the Chris- 
tian church in this hour is to 
take advantage of the tendency 
of men to work ‘ogether as 
manifested in lodges, granges 
and cooperative associations 
of every sort, and to spiritualize 
it. While not forgetting its 
great mission to prepare for 
the life hereafter, let it not 
neglect to take care of the life 
today. 
It is no easy task to make a 
living on the farm. Nature 

lays no favorites and the old 








being. A good thing, too. But 
for the abandonment and sale 
of this particular church there 
was no worthy reason. It was 
the only church in a prosperous, settled community and with 
its going the valley was left without this fundamental and 
necessary institution of country life. 

If this instance had only a purely local meaning it would 
hardly be worth the mention. -But such is not the case. I have 
not specified the location, altho the story as I have given it is 
true, for the very — reason that the facts are of more than 
local significance. ‘The church might have been located almost 
anywhere in rural America today. It had failed in its mission, 
and other country churches, like it are failing in their mission, 
too. 

What is the reason? 

In considering that question, we have got to go back to the 
history of churches in rural America. In the early days churches 
were built to house a doctrine. Groups of individuals who be- 
lieved the same doctrine would make the sacrifice necessary to 
support a church solely for themselves, even tho their number 
was comparatively small. Thus so long as the population re- 
mained stationary the church endured. But, doctrine failed 
to show any wee, | to perpetuate itself in future generations. 
It was not a living force. 

Thus, if population 


Front view of the Lakeville Methodist Episcopal church. 


aw laid down in the Garden 
of Eden concerning the making 
of a living by the sweat of the 
brow has not been repealed in the favor of farmers. New allies 
have, however, been enlisted in the cause of farming. The 
scientist has turned his microscope on the myriad enemies of 
bud and branch and has in many cases sounded their death 
knell with some new poison. Men have gone to the far corners 
of the earth and returned with some new leaf or flower or seed 
to enrich the farmer’s fields. The government has levied taxes 
to campers schools of agriculture and experiment stations. 
Shall the church lag behind and offer no aid in this effort to make 
the earth yield a more abundant harvest? Certainly the church 
is an ally of the farmer in a most practical sense. 

Instances are not wanting by which to prove that the church 
has been a practical ally of the farmer. The leaders of the 
churches are alert and on the watch for methods by which 
they can make the church of such service. Churches have 
been used for farmer’s institutes and extension courses and 
rarely do we find an objection raised. Ministers have in many 
instances served on the committees which have arranged the 
institutes. Now and then a minister finds it ible to demon- 
strate by his own effort as a farmer that he knows soils as well 
as souls. In all of this 
we are not unmindful of 
the fact that the average 





shifted or if the leader- 
ship of a small doctrinal 
church moved away, the 
church automatically 
died. 

Now, aitho the popu- 
lation in this particular 
Ohio valley had shifted 
during the years, there 
were actually more 
people living there when 
the church was tom 
down than when it was 
built. Did they not have 
needs? Yes. Needs that 








farmer does not expect 
to learn agriculture in 
the church. As a rule 
preachers cannot be ex- 
pected to both spray 
and pray. This does 
not, however, mean that 
the church should dodge 
her obligation to render 
every possible service to 
the farmer in his effort 
to feed himself and the 
world. 

Another service which 








should be ministered to? 
Yes. But—the church 
had attended only to 
creeds. If it had min- 
istered to needs, it would not have mattered how much the 
population shifted, for always there would be people with 
needs to be filled. Churches that today are ministering to the 
great outstanding needs of the community are not being sold 
and moved away. 

Now I do not wish to be understood as being harshly critical 
of the church of our fathers. If men of that day took their 
political differences with fierce and bitter emphasis, was it 
not within reason that they would take doctrinal differences in 
the same way? For the church merely reflects the life of its 
times. And the church of yesterday has a record which, despite 
all its faults, rural America can never fully appreciate. It 
went west with the pioneers. It sustained those hardy souls in 
their fights with wild men and wilder nature. It helped them 
carve this country out of the wilderness, strengthened them 


Rear view of the Lakeville Methodist church showing community hall. 


the church can render to 
the farmer is that of a 
social service. In fact 
the church has done this thruout its history. Who does not 
recall the familiar term applied to the church, “The Meetin’ 
House?” How the farmers of yesterday and yet of today delight 
to linger for awhile after service. or do they discuss the 
sermon altogether. Other matters engage their interést. Have 
you fended your corn yet,” “How many chicks have you 
aa this spring?” “Say, Mary give me your recipe for that 
plum pudding I ate at your house the other day.” These are 
some Bits of gossip overheard after church. This is social life, 
is it not? Yes, but not adequate. To this the church must now 
add other and more definite forms of social service. 
service which was once a by-product must now be made one of 
the main products. , 

I might mention many instances of this sort of service but 
cite only one. In a small village of but (Continued on page 107 














VERY man or woman 
who has made a success 
r of “peo has —_ a 
student of the histo t is 
back of the breed in which he pa Ly ~ ESL 
or she is interested. Breed 
history is synonymous with 
success, because withcut a knowledge of the origin and the 
subsequent steps by which a breed has improved to its 
present day status, itisnext toimpossiblefor a breeder to reach 
the upper levels of achievement. 
The chief aim in this account of the Jersey breed shall be to 
ive the reader a working poe &, the breed so that he may 
few by what methods and in what length of time it has been 
possible to attain the present day standard of Jersey cattle. 
First, we should consider the very important fact that today 
the Jersey breed in America is the outcome of early importa- 
tions of animals from the Island of Jersey, where Jersey cattle, 
so far as we are able to learn, 
originated. This work of im- 


horses, cattle, sheep and swine. 
best available authority on that 
s above, is one of th 


Each article is being written by the 


e officers of the American Jersey Cattle Club. 
was assisted in preparing the article on this page by Hugh G. Van 
Farmer and bably the best known 
latch for articles 
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JERSEYS AT HOME AND ABROAD 


Steps Taken in Attaining the Present Standard of Jersey Cattle 
By A. L. TICHANE 
This article is one of a series covering each of the princi 


breedsof breeding and development of 
those that are there is regu- 
lated by the Royal Jersey 
Agricultural Society. 

he first step in carrying 
on this work in America was 
made in 1868, when a number 
of Jersey breeders saw the need of organizing the American 
Jersey Cattle Club, “for the improving and breeding of Jersey 
cattle in the United States.” 

The first bull registered was Charleston, an animal that 
had been imported in September 1861 by Hartman Kuhn. The 
first registered female was Lilly, an ga animal which had 
been ay over in 1852 by John T. Norton. 

Among the early importers of Jerseys were the above named 
and John A. Taintor, Daniel Buck, Jr., O. 8S. Hubbel, and 8. C. 
Colt. The first officers of the American Jersey Cattle Club were 
Samuel J. Sharpless, Philadelphia, tes, Thomas J. Hand, 


« Mr. Tichane, whose namea 


dairy 


on the other breeds, 


E. Waring, Newport, R. L., 





portation has been going on 
now for a little over fifty 
years and the American 
Jersey Cattle Club has regis- 
tered something like 450,000 
animals. This does not take 
into account of course, the 
great number of animals that 
were born of purebred ances- 
tors and not registered. It 1s 
altogether possible that al- 
most as great a number of 
Jerseys eligible to registra- 
tion were born and never 
registered. Then too, there 
is the great army of grade 
Jersey cattle which originated 
from the use of purebred 
Jersey sires on all sorts of 
native and plain bred stock 
of this country. 








ew York, treasurer; Geo. 


secretary. 

From then on the regis- 
tration of American bred 
Jerseys, whose ancestr 
traced directly to animals 
bred on the Island of Jersey 
has been carried on, and 
each registered animal to- 
day is required to be the 
progeny of imported ani- 
mals or a descendant of 
imported stock. 

iver since the breedin 
of livestock was recognize 
as a science there has been 
a desire on the part of 
breeders to find a guide or a 
rule by which superior ani- 
mals could be distinguished. 
This phase of livestock de- 
velopment has a very in- 








a 





When we think of this de- 
velopment in America and 
realize that there are today tes 
only five thousand Jerseys 
on the Island of Jersey, and 
there has never been any more than this number, we are 
brought to a realization of the quality of breeding which mist 
necessarily take place there to produce the great animals that 
are woo over here each year for the future expansion of 
Jersey breeding in this country, while at the same time we 
breed here from animals whose ancestry dates back to the first 
of those which were imported fifty years ago. The “American 
bred” Jersey has her following and there are those who are al- 
ways eager to buy the “Island bred” kind." 

The Island of Je lies in the English Channel and it 
is only twelve miles in length and six miles in width, made up 
of numerous small truck farms on each of which only a few head 
of cattle can be kept. The system of culling therefore is a 
severe one, and this is why the Island of Jersey is sought out 
by other breeders thruout the world as a place for the pur- 
chase of animals that would require a lifetime to breed in any 
other country, unless the very best animals could be bought 
out of great herds. In“America, for instance, the opportunity to 
buy the best animals in a herd does not come very often, 
whereas on the Island of Jersey it is necessary to sell off a few 
animals each year. 

There are no other cattle on the Island of Jersey, and the 


Sans Aloi, who increased the production of his tested daughters over their 
ted dams by an average of 4464 pounds of milk and 
210 pounds of butterfat 





teresting history, particu- 
larly insofar as _ me are 
concerned, and it was due 
to this ambition that we 
have not only developed a 
a more efficient scale of points, but have also developed the 
system of official testing for production which is used today. 

In this treatise on shows, it is interesting to note that the 
showing of Jersey cettle had its beginning on the Island of 
Jersey and a scale of points was adopted there which appears 
rather crude when compared to our present day ideals. The 
score card was revised many times on the Island of Jersey and 
in America. 

Long years of this development with close attention to type 
has produced a wonderfully well formed and uniform breed. 
Even in the breed’s earliest days in this country a keen interest 
was taken in the showing of cattle and the first animals to win 
great notice in the show ring in this country were Jersey Prince 
158, the first prize bull at the fourth annual exhibition of the 
United States Agricultural Society at Philadelphia, October, 
1856, St. Clement 159,a bull that also won distinction, and a 
prize winning female named Jenny 162. 

One of the largest of the early Jersey shows in America was 
that held at Rochester, N. Y., in 1890. It was held under the 
auspices of the Western New York Jersey Breeders’ Association 
and 310 Jerseys from 27 herds took part in it. Hiram T. 
Hopkins of Buffalo, N. Y., was judge, and Major Tilden of 
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Illinois, was referee. Corinth 2nd, owned by L. D. Ely of 
Rochester, N. Y., was first prize aged bull, while Cretesia’s 
Albert Pogis owned by R. A. Sibley was first prize two-year 
old in a class of ten. The cow class resulted in a tie, one of the 
only ties known in — ring history, in which Fulda, owned by 
Sidney B. Jackson, and Cassia Catactin owned by L. D. El 
were placed above fifty other entries. At this show all anima 
were scored by the scale of points and three days were con- 
sumed in judging. 

The showing furnished a foundation as well as an in- 
centive for the improvement of methods by which breeding 
animals should be selected. 

At the present time the 


Following the search for a standard of judging cattle by out- 
ward appearances, came the search for a method by which 
cattle could be ae by actual performance. This search, like 
the one for conformation, had its origin on the Island of Jersey 
and it followed the breed to America’ where testing finally be- 
came a practical science by Dr. Babcock’s discovery in 1890, of 
testing for butterfat. 

The American Jersey Cattle Club adopted the Babcock 
method in 1903. As previously stated, the demand for judging 
cattle by actual performance existed many years before this 
time; so much so, that in 1882 Maj. Campbell Brown 
of Spring Hill, Tenn., an 
ardent breeder of Jerseys, 





scale of points is divided as 
follows: For bulls, ten 
points allowed for head, 
seven points for neck, fifty- 
seven points for body, two 
points for rudimentary 
teats, two points for hide, 
two points for tail, five 
points for size or weight 
(mature bulls being placed 
at 1,200 to 1,500 pounds) 
and fifteen points for gen- 
eral appearance. 

This total is subdivided 
in the score cards which are 
furnished by the American 
Jersey Cattle Club and 
should be in the hands of 
every breeder as a guide. 

The scale of points for 
cows is as follows: seven 








and assisted by Thomas H. 
Malone, William J. Webster 
and M. M. Gardner, began 
the collecting and compiling 
of butter tests. The first 
volume of the book on but- 
ter tests of Jersey cows was 
published by the above 
named gentlemen in 1884. 
The same thing was being 
done by another committee 
on the Island of Jersey at 
the same time. 

In those days there was 
no actual basis for figuring, 
or guarantee that the fig- 
ures were correct, and this 
was stated in the preface 
of the book. The records 
were made by persons who 
were known to be of good 
character and their reli- 





points, head; neck, four 
points; body, thirty-seven 
points; udder, twenty-six 
points; teats, eight points; 
milk veins, four points; size, which calls for mature cows to 
weigh 800 to 1000 pounds, four points; general appearance, 
ten points. 

Other shows were held from that time on, and within the 
past twenty years the dairy cattle show has become a recog- 
nized part of every state and local fair. There is usually a good 
exhibition at all of these fairs; there are also several great 
regional fairs held annually, and the National Dairy Show 
usually at Chicago, where the nd championships for the 
year are awarded. The National airy Show has now been held 
a thirteen years and the grand championship winners were as 
ollows: 

















Females 
Year Winner Owner 
1906 Rachel Benton.......... Hunter & Smith, Lincoln, Neb. 
1907 Golden Fern's Sensation.. | Lewisiana Farm,Fredericksburg, Va. 
1908 | Jolly Lady of Beechwood. | G. G, Council, Vandalia, Ill, 
1909 Majesty’s Oxford Lass... | G. G, Council, Vandalia, Ill. 
1910 Bosnian’s Anna......... C. I, Hudson, East Norwich, N: Y. 
1911 Great Scot’s Champion... | E. C, Lasater, Falfurrias, Tex. 
1912 Gamboge’s Tiddlewinks, . | White Horse Farms, Paoli, Pa. 
1913 Ula of Fair Acres........ J.B.Stump & Sons, Monmouth,Ore. 
1914 Noble's Jolly Norah. .... Elmendorf Farm, Lexington, Ky. 
1915 (No show) 
1916 Gloria Benedictine....... A. V. Barnes, New Canaan, Conn. 
1917 Oxford Majesty’s Gipsy.. | L. V. Walkley, Southington, Conn. 
1918 Oxford Majesty's Gipsy... | L. V. Walkley, Southington, Conn. 
1919 Constance of Falfurrias... | E. C, Lasater, Falfurrias, Tex. 

Males 

1906 err Hunter & Smith, Lincoln, Neb. 
1907 Brookhill Fox........... J. M. Overton, Nashville, Tenn. 
1908 Royal Majesty.......... G. G. Council, Vandalia, Il. 
1909 Derry’s Jolly Lad....... | J. F. Boyd, Rushville, Ind. 
1910 Raleigh’s Fairy Boy..... | C, I. Hudson, East Norwich, N. Y. 
1911 Sultana’s Golden Jolly... | T.S.Cooper & Sons,Coopersburg,Pa. 
1912 Fontaine's Chieftain..... Undulata Farm, Shelbyville, Ky. 
1913 Noble’s Eminent Lad.... | E. C. Lasater, Falfurrias, Tex. 
1914 Allen Dale’s Raleigh... .. Allen Dale Farms,Shelbyville, Ky. 
1915 No show) 
1916 olden Fern’s Noble..... | Wm.Ross Proctor,Barryville, N.Y. 
1917 Gamboge’s Vellum Maj.. {| M. D. Munn, St. Paul, Minn 
1918 Raleigh's Oxford Prince. . | E. C, Lasater, Falfurrias, Tex, 
1919 Leda’s Raleigh.......... Wm. Ross Proctor, Barryville,N.Y. 











Sophie 19th of Hood Farm. In aine years she gave 110,938 pounds of 
milk and 6,354 pounds of butterfat - 


Gamboge’s Vellum Majesty, grand champion Jersey bull at the 1917 
anny National Dairy Show ’ 
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ability was depended upon. 
The tests in thosedayswere, 
as arule, weekly butter tests, 
and many high producting cows were discovered by this manner 
of testing. e highest of these were Princess 2nd 8046, with 46 
pounds, 1244 ounces of butter in a week, Oxford Kate 
13646 with 3934 pounds butter in seven days, peg | Anne of 
St. Lambert with 36 pounds 1214 oz., Nancy Lee, 26 pounds 
8 oz., in seven days, and Jersey Belle Scituate with 25 pounds 
3 oz. in a week. 

A second volume of the book of ‘Butter tests” was published 
in 1886 by Major Brown, Thomas H. Malone and W. J. 
Webster. 

The American Jersey Cattle Club took up the arduous work 
which had discouraged the producers of tue first two butter 
test books and subsequently conducted official tests on the 
basis of butter made at the churn until 1903, when the Babcock 
system of testing was adopted. 

The Register of Merit committee, consisting of H. 8. Red- 
field, George W. Sisson, Jr., and Geo. E. Peer formulated the 
first set of Register of Merit rules under which cows were 
tested not only for seven days but for thirty days and any 
period up to a year. Yearly tests had been made occasionally 
on the old butter-test system. 

It was under this new system of testing that Jersey test work 
made its greatest early progress. The short time tests were 
soon abandoned by breeders for the more satisfactory year] 
tests, and at the present writing the American Jersey Cattle 
Club accepts tests only on the basis of 305 days and 365 days, 
with special classes for cows making their tests during a period 
in which a calf is carried a certain length of time. 

The first cow officially tested by the American Jersey Cattle 
Club was Bomba, owned by Mr. A. B. Darling of New York. 
Emma’s Rowena, with a record of 10,383 pounds of milk and 
638 pounds of fat, was the first cow entered in the Register of 
Merit volume for a year’s test. She was owned by C. I. Hood 
Lowell, Mass., who was one of the first breeders to start official 
test work under the Register of Merit rules, and who is still 
doing test work today. The record was finished in October, 
1905. (Continued on page 80 
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Plain Mary, who made 1,040 pounds of butterfat in one year, thus 
ranking as Jersey world’s champion 
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TO STOP MACHINERY WEAR 


Lubrication is the Life of a Machine 
By E. W. LEHMANN 


O increase the life of any machine and make it more 

efficient, attention should be given to its lubrication. The 

neglect of lubrication of a tractor or truck may cause 
more damage during a few hours running than the wear on it 
for several years’ use, when operated ander normal conditions, 
and when carefully lubricated. 

Lack of lubrication is no doubt one of the chief causes of the 
many short-lived machines on the farm. The life of most farm 
machinery is not only short in years but shorter still in actual 
days of service. The average life of a binder is only about six 
or eight years and it is used on an average of about eight days 
each year, which gives fifty to sixty days’ service as its life. When 
we figure the life of other farm machines in terms of days’ 
service, we find most of them short in comparison with the life 
of machines that are used eve day in our shops. There is 
truth in the saying that lubrication is the life of a machine and 
we should all give more attention to this subject. 

The conditions under which most farm machinery is used 
are not conducive to regularity in lubricating. Most machines 
on the farm are used at irregular intervals, a few days each year, 
and often under adverse conditions. The machine that is not 
regularly used does not receive the same attention as the 
machine that is used from day to day by the same operator. It 
is for this reason that many of the Loasiaes on farm machines 
are overlooked and a farmer in running a truck or a tractor will 
often find a grease cup that he had never seen before, altho 
he had used the machine for a year or more..And the planting 
and harvesting machinery is neglected to a still greater extent. 
The importance of lubrication becomes apparent when we 
realize that, however 
smooth two wearing 
surfaces may appear, 
they are more or less 
rough, and when in 
contact under pres- 
sure they offer re- 
sistance in moving 
over each other. It 
is this friction that 
causes wear, heat and 
ruin. When the trac- 
tor, truck or auto- 
mobile motor is not 
lubricated the 
piston gets so hot 
that it swells and 
sticks to the cylinder 
walls, and usually the 
cylinder and _ piston 
are both badly 
damaged. Often the 
connecting rod bear- 
ings are burned out, 








of the particular machine. Due to the different system of oiling, 
the oil for one truck or tractor may not be suitable for another. 
For this reason it is a mistake to buy the oil that your neighbor 
uses, unless he has the same make of machine, and has found an 
oil satisfactory. Each manufacturer knows best the require- 
ments of his particular machine. In buying oil one should get 
it in the original packages instead of simply calling for oil, 
unless it is bought from a dealer whom you know will not give 
you an oil of another brand, that he thinks is just as good. 

For most field machinery a medium heavy oil will give the 
best results, for bearings where dirt or dust is liable to ac 
cumulate badly, hard oil or grease supplied thru pressure cups 
is desirable. The pressure forces the grease out and prevents 
the dirt from working in. Gears that are exposed to the dust 
are often lubricated by means of graphite; gasoline is added to 
the graphite and it is applied with a brush. Where exposed 
gears are lubricated with oil, dust and grit collect and cause 
them to wear rapidly. Slow speed bearings and gears carrying 
a great deal of pressure require hard oil, grease, or a thick oil 
with a great deal of body. For the gears the oil must flow so a 
path will not cut thru the oil and prevent lubrication. 

Due to the fact that oils become more viscuous at lower 
temperatures, a lighter oil should be used during the winter 
than during the summer. It is usually suggested in most 
motor instruction books that a different grade of oil be used 
during cold weather. 

A precaution that should always be taken in connection with 
lubricants is that they be kept clean. A good rule to follow 
is to keep oils and greases as clean and free from dust and grit 
as the food we eat. 
Let no oil be poured 
into a container that 
has been setting in 
the dust. All grease 
cups and cans should 
be kept closed. A 
dust-tight box for oil 
cans, funnels, grease 
boxes, etc., should be 
on every farm. 

Let greater care be 
observed in oiling all 
farm machinery. In 

utting oil in any 
meer it should be 
first earefully cleaned 
before the oil is 
squirted in, and it is 
good practice to 
thoroly clean the 
bearing of all old 
grease and _ sticky 
oil with kerosene at 








due to lack of lubrica- 

tion. With the 

simple, slow-speed farm machines the lack of lubrication is not 
so noticeable but its final effect is just as damaging. The bear- 
ings of the machines are not only worn and the life of the ma- 
chine shortened, but it is harder to pull and it does not do as 
good work. 

The pu of the lubricant is to form a film on the wearing 
surfaces of a machine and hold the two surfaces apart. It 
would seem that with the great pressure that exists at the wear- 
ing surfaces in many of our machines, this lubricant would be 
squeezed out, but this is not the case. Oul has the property of 
forming a film over a surface that is hard to remove. It does 
not flow off the most highly polished surface without leavin 
a thin film behind. The weight required to squeeze this oi 
film off the bearing surface will depend on the viscosity or 
body of the oil; heavy oil will support several hundred pounds 
per square inch. A reason for the large bearings in our tractors 
is to reduce the pressure per square inch to a point where the 
lubricant will not be forced out. 

When a bearing is properly lubricated, the bearing surfaces 
do not come in contact, but rub on opposite sides of the oil 
film. It is essential, therefore, that the right oil be used for 
the particular bearing so that this film may be maintained. 
Not only the pressure of contact of the two surfaces must be 
considered but also the conditions under which it is used. The 
large machine requires a heavy oil while for the light machines, 
like cream separators, only light oils are used. e lubricant 
used in steam engines cannot be used in gas engines, due to the 

temperature. 
, ere are ny three r~ of oe ——, — # are 
classified as oils, greases, an materials, such as ites 
and micas. alec che aealied on meee nal and 
vegetable oil. The liquid oil, hard oil, and are in common 
use on most farms. The first rule in selection of oil for a tractor, 


truck or automobile is to take the advice of the manufacturer 


least once or twice 
each season. Many 
people lubricate their motor by adding a small amount of oil 
to the crank case at regular intervals without occasionally giv- 
ing it a general cleaning out. This has been compared with the 
practice of putting a small amount of straw in the stable each 
night for bedding without cleaning out the stable. There is a 
gradual accumulation of manure. In the crank case there is a 
gradual accumulation of free carbon, particles of metal, water, 
and fuel that has drained from the combustion space, and the 
oil has lost much of its body by actually wearing out. In most 
instruction books it is sneclied that the crank case be drained 
and cleaned with kerosene at a definite interval of use. For a 
truck,drain out the crank case after 500 miles service, thetractor 
at the end of each week’s work, and the automobile after 700 
to 900 miles service. When the machine is new the crank case 
should be drained more often than after the bearings have all 
worn in. It is always wise to follow instructions closely. 

The practice of over-lubricating is not as serious an evil as 
lack of lubricating, yet it is sometimes practiced. Some folks 
lubricate on the theory that if a small amount of oil is good, 
more of it is better. the ordinary field machine, when too 
much oil has been put into a —_ it runs out and catches 
dust and grit, and is detrimental. hen the crank case of the 
motor is filled above the correct height as indicated by the oil 
gage, the oil floods the — walls, and is carried up into the 
combustion space and there forms carbon which causes serious 
motor trouble. Much of the carbon as sediment is taken back 
into the crank case and thence to all parts of the motor, clogging 
passages and preventing the oil from flowing freely. Magnetos 
on tractors are often over-lubricated; only a few drops of a 
very light oil are needed. The best habit to form in the opera- 
tion of any machine is the habit of careful lubrication. The 
operator who has learned to carefully oil his machine will not 
overlook the minor details of adjustment and repair. Remem- 
ber lubrication is the life of a mechine. 
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Over Another Threshold 


IN you will put the calendars of a new year up on 

your walls, You have weathered the labors of the past 

four seasons—with what benefits and damages you recall 

full well. Now the cycle of a new year looms ahead, and we 
must prepare to gather the fruits of 1921. 

It is a time when conservative manufacturing enterprises 
and business houses are reviewing the past, taking stock of 
resources, and building future campaigns. Leaks are 
stopped, needs are reckoned with, and plans are made with 
extreme care, 

Winter is the best time in most sections for complete 
farm inventory, for overhauling machines and making 
repairs, for accurate reckoning of profit and loss, for plan- 
ning crop changes, for discarding old habits and considering 
new methods. 

Every farmer knows this, It is good to see that there is 
more and more definite planning of full year’s work at the 
close of every December, on the farms of America. It is so 
easy a miatter to slide through the comparative resting 
period of Winter, and then Spring with its hundred duties 
bursts forth and finds many important matters and details 
unattended to. 

We are glad to note this trend toward business-farming 
because we hope to be allied with Agriculture many more 
years and because our interests are so closely mingled with 
the interests of the farming world. So then, while we are 
setting our own house in order for 1921, we pause to publish 
the hope that you, the reader, may set forth into a new year 
of farming enterprise with all plans laid for a most profitable 
twelve-month. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
(INCORPORATED) USA 
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Signed inqu.ries wil be promptly answered 
by mail if two-cent stamp is enclosed. Ad- 
dress, *‘Subscribers’ Information Bureau,’’ 
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ROAD THRU FARM 

I bought a farm of 120 acres cut over 
land. A road runs thru the center of my 
best land. The road is an old logging road 
which has been there for about ten or 
twelve years and it is the only road that 
came thru there. Our contract calls for 
a road on the end of my line. Have I the 
right to close up the logging road, or put 
a gate at both ends of my land on the 
road? Autos come past and kill my chick- 
ens. Can I make them pay for the chick- 
ens they kill?—J. W., Wisc. 

I am of the opinion that under the 
laws of Wisconsin and the facts stated by 
you, you would be entitled to close the 
road passing thru your place, or you can 
maintain gates across it. It does not seem 
to have been laid out as a road nor 
traveled so long as to give public a right 
to travel over it. Motorists killing the 
chickens are liable for the valug of such 
chickens if the killing is due to Vailure to 
use a reasonable degree of care to avoid 
running over them.—A. L. H. 8. 


THE BREED TO CHOOSE 

What breed of hens is the best for the 
farm? We want both eggs and meat.— 
J.T. T., Mo. 

Inasmuch as you expressly desire both 
an egg and meat breed, that is, a dual 
yurpose fowl, one of the dual purpose 
Soonds is to be recommended. Among 
these are the Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, 
Wyandottes, Orpingtons and others of the 
same general classification. In this con- 
nection, we believe you should realize, 
however, that the strain or family within 
the breed is of far greater importance than 
the breed itself. lor instance, there is no 
doubt that a first class strain of Wyan- 
dottes is superior to a mediocre strain or 
even an average strain of any other breed 
for egg laying and meat. At the same time, 
a first class strain of any of the other 
breeds would be superior to the average or 
mediocre of the Wyandottes. In choosing 
fowls from which to get a start, look for 
a@ vigorous, high producing strain of a 
foaedl| in which you feel you could have an 
enthusiastic interest. 


TO PREVENT MOLD ON HAMS 

Could you tell us how to keep hams 
so they will not become moldy?—lI. H., 
Ohio. 

To satisfactorily keep your hams which 
have been freshly smoked, you should 
wrap them in clean cloths, then wrap 
them tightly in paper and an outside wrap- 
ping of coarse cloth or canvas sewed 
snugly over the entire ham so that no 
portion of it remains exposed. Paint the 
outside with a thin whitewash to which has 
been added a trace of carbolic acid. This 
will effectually prevent infection by flies 
or other insects. 


TIME TO PRUNE GRAPES 
Would it be wise for me to prune m 
grapes now or would it be better to wait 
until spring? There is a man here who does 
all sorts of pruning and I can get him now 

as he is not very busy.—L. G., Ill. 

We would much prefer to wait until late 
winter or very early spring to prune the 
grapes, doing the work after danger of 
winter killing is past, but before there 
are any signs of the new season’s growth. 
About six weeks before the buds are due 
to swell is allright. By doing this, all 
sible danger of losing the wood saved in 
the early winter pruning thru winter kill- 








ing is avoided. Of course, if protection is 
given the vines the ern may be done 
t 


at any time during the winter or dormant 
season. We would offer a word of caution, 
concerning so-called peas experts who 
g° about pruning orchards and vineyards. 
me, undoubtedly, know their business, 
but there are unfortunately a very con- 
siderable number who do not understand 
their business as well as they should. We 
would suggest that you observe the work 
of the one you have in mind pretty care- 
fully, seeing that his cuts are e close 
and smooth, leaving no stubs in the case 
of trees. If his work with trees is satis- 
factory he probably has the principles 
underlying grape pruning also in hand. 


SILAGE FOR PREGNANT EWES 

How much silage can be safely fed to a 
flock of bred ewes? This is good first- 
class corn silage with a small amount of 
soybeans in it.—R. J. D., Kans. 

Finely cut silage, made from corn on 
which the grain is beginning to harden, is 
first-class sheep feed, and may be fed 
in limited quantities with the best of suc- 
cess. About a pound and a half to three 
pa daily to a ewe weighing around one 
vundred and fifty pounds will supply 





about the correct amount of a. At 
no time should you attempt to feed silage 
spoiled in the least, or of inferior quality. 


POTATOES ON SAND 

I have some rather sandy soil in pretf/y 
good condition. I have grown two green 
manure crops of rye on it and now it is in 
clover with just a fair stand. Do you sup- 
pose pies would be a first rate cas 
— or this ground next year?—F. M. D., 

ise. 

Your land should be in excellent shape 
for a good crop of potatoes. If moisture 
conditions are at all good we believe you 
will find potatoes about as good a crop as 
you could grow under the circumstances. 


BASIC SLAG FOR PHOSPHORUS 
Is basic slag a good fertilizer? I can get 


it containing seventeen percent phos- 
phoric acid. Is this as as acid phos- 
phate?—G. T. H., Tenn. 


Basic slag is a very good phosphate 
carrier altho not as,much used as others. 
It has given excellent results on wet and 
more or less acid soils due no doubt to the 
calcium it carries. The availability of the 
phosphorus it contains is less than in 
the case of the acid phosphates, but it 
becomes more rang able than that 
in rock phosphate. ether or not you 
should use basic slag will depend on the 

rice for which you can get it on mer 
and of course, just as economy of plant- 
food units determine the purchase of any 
fertilizer. 


POULTRY PROTECTION 

We have a poultry house of first rate 
construction, no drafts, etc., being pos- 
sible. Nevertheless, it seems very cold, 
as much of the front is of glass and muslin. 
What I would like to know is whether we 
could put up a curtain in front of the 
roosts, and not injure the hens. Is this ever 
done?—Mrs. L. T. C., N. Dak. 

You do not say whether or not the 
poultry is showing any effects of the cold 
such as frosted combs, markedly decrease 
production, ete. If these are not present, 
we would assure you that your fears con- 
cerning the house being too cold are un- 


unded. Poultry are provided a wonder- 
ul protection against cold in their feath- 
ers, and if the hens are fed a suitable ra- 
tion, one that will provide body heat, and 





the feed is given at such a time that they 


will hustle for it before going to the roost, 
then the bodily activities will be con- 
tinued for a share of the night, and 
we belfeve the hens will come thru in 
good shape. Of course, if the weather is 
extremely cold, and the natural ability 
of the hens to withstand the cold is not 
sufficient, a curtain drawn in front of the 
roosts will help. At the same time, do not 
by any means, avoid ample ventilation of 
the poultry house, and when the weather 
is not too severe, do not use the curtain 
in front of the perches, as the hens will be 
better off without it. 


POTATOES FOR HOGS 

Can boiled potatoes be fed profitably to 
hogs? How much is fed?—R. V. G., Minn. 
iled potatoes may be fed success- 
fully to hogs as a part of the ration, using 
the boiled potatoes with either corn or 
mixed grains. They may be fed at the 
rate of three pounds of the potatoes 
weighed before cooking to a pound of corn 
or three to six pounds to the pound of 
barley in fattening hogs. It was found by 
Henry at the Wisconsin station that it 
took 422 pounds of potatoes to replace 
100 seals of cornmeal. Experiments 
with barley at the Oregon station indicate 
that 340 to 381 pounds of potatoes will 
replace 100 pounds of barley. We believe 
with these figures to go 7 you can very 
easily determine whether feeding potatoes 
will be a prcfitable venture, considering 
both grain and potato prices on your farm. 


ADHERENCE TO BARGAIN 
Can a real estate company reserve six- 


h | teen and one-half feet of land on my line 


for road purposes in this state? (My 
deed reads sixteen and one-half feet re- 
served for road purposes on north line 
one-half sec.) Would this hold in law 
so I could not collect damages? I paid 
for eighty acres.—R. W., Wisc. 

There is nothing to prevent a real estate 
company or other seller. of land from re- 
serving a strip out of the land for road 
purposes if that is part of the contract of 
sale. But a seller has no right to put such 
a reservation in a deed when it was not 
covered by the contract of sale. If you 
did not get all the land that you bar- 
gained and paid for, ag remedy is a 
— so the seller for damages 
mi by the value of the shortage in 
acreage.—A. L. H. 8. 


ABORTION 

Will you kindly advise me what to do 
about my cows. The last four cows that 
have calves have lost them. One calf 
was alive when born but could not stand 
up and soon died. The other three were 
born dead ahead of time.—W. F. H., Ind. 
The contagious abortion disease is the 
cause of premature expulsion of live or 
dead calves, retention of the afterbirth 
and barrenness. Isolate affected cows and 
have them treated by a trained veteri- 
narian. He will open, cleanse and dis- 
infect the womb and also treat the ovaries. 
Also have him instruct - how tocleanse, 
disinfect and whitewash the stable. Be- 
fore oe any heifer or cow flush out 
her vagina daily for two or three weeks 
with lukewarm, boiled water —— 

thirty grains of permanganate of po 
to the gallon. A similar solution should 
be injected into the sheath of the bull 
before and after each service. Do not 
allow him to serve neighbors’ cows. Mean- 
while, until the veterinarian arrives, treat 
affected cows by daily flushing out their 
ina with lukewarm water containing 
a heaped teaspoonful of table salt to the 





quart. 
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Winchester Junior Rifle Corps 
Range Kit contains a .22 cali- 
ber, Model 04 or 02 rifle, 200 
rounds of ammunition, 50 of- 
ficial targets, cleaning preparae 
tions and rod, cartridge pouch, 
belt and gun case. 


Winchester Junior Trapsboot- 
ing Outfit contains a@ Winchester 
-410 gauge shotgun, 4 boxes o 
shot shells, 100 small clay tar- 
gets and band trap. Cleaning 














Make this 


preparations and rod. 





the best Christmas of all 


ON’T you want to make this your 
boy’s happiest Christmas—a day 
that he will date history from? 


Don’t you want to give your boy the 
thing he wants more than anything 
else in the world? 


Here’s the way to doit. You know 
he wants a gun. But you don’t know 
how much he wants it. He can’t tell 
you. It’s beyond words. 


To have a gun—not just a mere gun 
—a WINCHESTER—to be put ona 
level with Colonel Cody (Buffalo Bill) 
and Colonel Roosevelt and Admiral 
Peary—a real Winchester of his own— 
you simply can’t imagine what it means 
to him! 


Give him a Winchester Junior Rifle 
Corps Range Kit. Or, if he already 
has one, give him the Winchester Junior 
Trapshooting Outfit. Or better yet, 
give him both! 


Both outfits are complete. The guns 
are genuine Winchester, the highest 
quality in the world. And there are 
gun cleaning tools and gun cleaning 
oil and grease, and ammunition and 
targets and gun-case and instructions 
—everything he needs to use them 
properly and take care of them right. 

He will want to join the Winchester 
Junior Rifle Corps—your Winchester 
dealer will attend to that—if you 
haven't the time to teach him to shoot. 
But you’d better take the time, for 
you ll enjoy it as much as he does. 
Suppose you let him try both ways. 
Did you ever think of becoming a 
Winchester Junior Rifle Corps instruc- 
tor yourself? 

Go and talk to your Hardware or 
Sporting Goods dealer about it. That's 
what he’s there for. Let him make 
your boy’s happiest Christmas your 
happiest, too! 





WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. --> NEW HAVEN, CONN,., U.S.A. 
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VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 


King Of All Rivers—Amazon 


By JAMES T. NICHOLS 








Nichols, the traveler, has crossed the Atlantic thirteen times and made 
one trip around the world. He has rambled thru more than twenty 
foreign lands and is still going. His stories are based on actual experience. 








on the waters of the great 

Amazon which is the king 
of all — oe By « 
ago an article a on thi 
page, “A World. Pamous River 
—the Jordan.” The mouth of 
the Amazon is about as wide 
as the Jordan is long. To cross 
this one hundred and eighty 
miles is like crossing a sea. 
Great ocean liners go up the Amazon more than two thousand 
miles—five hun miles farther than from the Gulf of Mexico 
to Canada. 

The Amazon has fourteen large tributaries, each a mighty 
river in itself. Besides these there are eleven hundred smaller 
tributaries one-half of which are not shown on any map of 

as the 


425- lines are written 





South America. The great Amazon basin drained by t 

of rivers is larger than all Europe and almost as |] 

whole United States. We boast of the great “Father of Waters,” 
the Mississippi, but the m carries four times the volume 
of water to the sea. 

While the source of the Amazon is in the Peruvian Andes, 
sixteen thousand feet above sea level, and but sixty miles from 
the Pacific ocean, yet two thousand miles from its mouth the 
river is only thirty-five feet above sea level. The last five hun- 
dred miles the “fall” is but one-eighth of an inch per mile. In 
spite of this, however, the volume of water is so great, the 

epth in some paces is said to be more than one hundred and 
sixty feet, that at the mouth the current moves at the speed of 
two and one-half miles per hour. 

At the mouth of the great river sits Para, a city as large as 
Portland, Oregon. This gateway is three thousand miles trom 
New York, or just halfway from that city to Buenos Aires, and 
the same distance from London. Thru this city must pass the 
products of tie great Amazon 
valley. Great warehouses hundreds 


these trees. Many of these 
at trees shoot up a hundred 
eet without a limb. 
While bananas, nuts and all 
kinds of tropical fruits grow in 
t abundance, yet even in 
the city of Para a very common 
food is the turtle. Some of 
these are monstrous in size and ; 
their breeding places along the banks of the river are robbed of 
the eggs. These are about the size of ordinary hens’ ges, 
but instead of shells they are covered with a thick, leathery skin. 
Each turtle lays more than a hundred eggs and sometimes 
thousands of these eggs are found in a breeding place. Turtle 
eggs are not only as much relished as the meat of the turtle 
itself, but out of the eggs they make turtle oil and turtle butter. 
One can go for miles along the Amazon without seeing a 
single habitation or home. In some of these wild rubber forests 
wholé tribes of Indians are but little better than slaves. They 


are sometimes captured and taken long distances in canoes and 


ut to work. They are given tools and a few clothes and 
tend high prices for rg There is a law that if an Indian 
is in debt to a white man he must work for him until the debt 
is paid. The Indian does not wish to buy these things but he is 
compelled to doso. If whileat worktopay thedebt, he runs away, 
it, is all the worse for him when he is found as he invariably 
is, for then he is flogged unmercifully and sent back to work. 
These slave owners never allow these Indian rubber gatherers 
to get out of debt. If he wishes to sell his slave he can do so for 
the amount he has charged against him. In some places about 
the only Indian rubber gatherers are these slaves. At the begin- 
ning South America was settled for gold and even yet some 


or “peonage” as they call 

it .? allowed to go on, a ings are almost treated 
tho they w ts of the field. 

aeons Out. of these slave raids where 

Indians were captured for service 





of these shameful practices of slave 





gathering rubber, came the birth of 





of feet in — are all along the 
water front. Hundreds of gigantic 
electric cranes move like fingers on 


THE MIGHTY AMAZON RIVER 


a great city a thousand miles up the 
Amazon. Years ago some of these 
half-breed slave raiders built an 


a hundred hands, loading and un- 

loading vessels that fly the flags Nearly 4,000 miles long. outpost for the base of their opera- 

of nearly every country in the 180 miles wide at the mouth. tions. They named this post 
Manaos which used to be the name 


world. 

Hundreds of tons of Brazil nuts, 
cocoa beans, gums and other prod- 
ucts of this wonderful country make 
up cargoes of outgoing ships. But 
by far the greatest product—much 
greater than all others combined, 
is rubber. You not only see rubber 
everywhere, but its smell penetrates 
every nook and corner of the city. 
Until quite recently more than half 
of all the rubber used in the world 
came thru this port. Later on a land, Oregon. 
word will be said about how it comes 
that this valley is not supplying 
so much of the world’s rubber at the 
present time. 

But suppose we go up this valley 
a Pan miles. As stated above, 
the river is but little above sea 
level. During the wet season it 
rains every day. The river rises 


United States. 


eye hath seen. 


limb. 


in gold. 








Has more than 1,100 tributaries. 
Ocean liners go up the river 2,000 miles. 
Drains country nearly as large as the 


Carries four times as much water to sea 
as Mississippi river. 
Passes thru Forests of Mystery which no 


Trees shoot up a hundred feet without a 
City of Para at mouth larger than Port- 


Three thousand miles from New York, 
London and Buenos Aires. 

Great modern city on banks of Amazon 
in heart of jungle. 

Opera house alone cost two million dollars 


How rubber of the valley is gathered and 
shipped down the Amazon. 


of a great Indian tribe now extinct. 
This is now a great city almost as 
large as the capital city of lowa. 
It is located at the mouth of the 
Rio Negro where the dark waters of 
this great river are poured into the 
Amazon. The name of the river is 
derived from the color of the water. 
Think of a modern city here in 
the heart of the Amazon valley. It 
has a great theater building that 
cost two million dollars in gold, said 
to be one of the finest in the whole 
world. The mighty dome of this 
building looms up so that it can be 
seen from the docks and its mag- 
nificent foyer is adorned with paint- 
ings from a famous Italian artist. 
The streets of this city are broad 
and well paved and in the beautiful 
— gardens the orchestra plays 
or the thousands who gather to 














higher, lands are flooded and when 
the water recedes everything is 
steaming hot and vegetation grows 
by leaps and bounds. Here are the “Forests of Mystery,” 
the density and luxuriance of which are beyond belief. The 
trees are so thick and the foliage so dense that the light of 
of the sun cannot penetrate thru the darkness and gloom reigns 
supreme. In some places it is said to be almost impossible for 
a man to hew his way thru, and the wall of vegetation thatleans 
out far over the edge of the river makes a landing all but im- 
possible. 

Could this mighty storehouse of the Amazon valley all be 
utilized it is said that there is enough fruit and rubber and 
lumber to supply the whole world for years to come. While 
our forests are made up of but a half dozen varieties of trees, 
here there are a half hundred ‘of the very best varieties. Some 
of these are as durable and capable of taking as fine a polish 
as mahogany, rosewood or ebony. While most of the cloth is 
made from cotton or silk or wool, here are plants and trees that 
yield fibers as fine as silk and strong as linen. Some day peoples 
of many countries will wear clothing made from the fibers of 


spend the evening. The Palace of 
Testes in this city is made of fine 
white marble and was built to commemorate the opening of 
the Amazon to international trade. Altho the walls of 
this city are the green forests of the jungle and there are no 
neighbors for hundreds of miles, yet in it are schools and 
libraries, ae street car and telephone systems, city 
markets where fish and vegetables are kept cool by ice 
manufactured in a most modern plant. A great electric light 
system turns darkness into day; wireless, the telegraph and 
cable enable the daily papers to publish news from all over 
the world. 

The secret of the prosperity of this city of the jungle is rubber. 
Without this great world necessity Manaos would die in a 
short time. Here are now the headquarters of some of the great 
rubber firms of the world. Great ocean liners are loaded at these 
piers and go down the Amazon and thence to the great ports of 
the world. Do you own a car? Quite likely half of the rubber in 
the tires came down the waters of the Amazon and not a 
small portion of it from this very city. (Continued on page 100 
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__ Forthe Good of the Greatest Number ~ 


Two distinct aims, each of them conceived in the interest of 
the public we serve, have animated this Company in all its activi- 
ties since the beginning. 

One is to produce products of uniformly fine quality; the other 
is to manufacture and distribute these products in sufficient vol- 
ume to. keep their cost low. 

The passing years have seen the things Goodyear builds move 
steadily onward in excellence, and in the abiding public regard 
that such excellence always compels. 

Today the millions who use these products enjoy the economy 
not only of intrinsic goodness, but of relatively low price made 
possible by immense and growing sale. 

In no other article we manufacture has this process of advancing 
worth and receding cost been more evident than in Goodyear 
Cord Tires for passenger cars. 

By improved construction, by an enlarged capacity for service, 
they have held their measure of value intact against even the 
rising costs of material and labor. 

Goodyear Cord Tires deliver today a kind and extent of per- 
formance that for reliability and final economy is unapproached in 
any earlier type of tire. 

Because Goodyear Tires and the sincere conservation service 
behind them afford uncommon satisfaction, more people ride on 
Goodyear Tires than on any other kind. 








Bone EssiSeK 
























Michigan Avenue, Chicago, where, as on other famed thoroughfares A; Copyright 1920, by The Goodyear Pire & Rubber Co, 


world over, “more people ride on Goodyear Tires than on any other ki 
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OUR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 

As we approach the legislative session 
in some states, 1 wonder who among our 
readers are members of state legislatures— 
members who will bring up in the legisla- 
ture a consideration of caring for the poor 
crippled children of the state. Iowa takes 
care of its own. It may be best in states 
not caring for children to serid the few 
who n public financial aid to some 
institution already doing the work of 
seeing club feet, curvatures of the 
spine and restoring as far as possible those 
afflicted with infantile paralysis rather 
than build state hospitals for this work. 
In fact, this would give immediate treat- 
ment to those in need, while the construc- 
tion of a hospital would take two or three 
years. Every week of delay makes it 
more difficult to relieve the trouble. We 
know the need of so many who are wait- 
ing and we have not sufficient money 
to send them. This is what distresses us 
so much. 

I am able to report, however, that 
Dorothy of Michigan is at home doing 
well, and Juanita of Missouri is at home 
doing well. Both children will have to go 
back some day and get additional treat- 
ment and new appliances. Isn’t it fine 
that these two who could not walk when 
we sent them to St. Louis are now able 
to get around on crutches? Maybe some 
day they will walk without crutches. 

Edith of Oklahoma is at the hospital 
now getting her knee limbered up. Dr. 
King says in a letter of November Ist: 

“Edith is doing well and her limb is in 
very much better position than it was 
when she came here, in fact the contrac- 
tion has been corrected fully seventy-five 
percent and we believe it will be entirely 
out of the way in due time. She is in 
excellent health, the treatment does not 
inconvenience her at all and we feel she 
is doing as well as we can reasonably 
expect. 

Another Child Goes For Treatment 

Mr. Brown of Arkansas brought his 
son Doyle here October 27th. This boy 
has very bad club feet but we feel quite 
confident we can correct the deformity and 
in due time give him good, useful feet. 

Some time ago when you first became 
interested in sending children here we told 

ou we were willing every now and then 
Xo treat a case of club feet free of charge, 
that is free of any charge for appliances 
and professional services, and we are 
—s to take the Brown case on this 
asis. 

It will be possible in this case for the 
boy to do the majority of the work at 
home and it will not be necessary for him 
to be here for any great length of time. 
He will probably stay a week or ten days 
now, return home and come back in the 
course of a couple of months or whenever 
the feet are ready for the second ap- 
pliances, when he may have to return a 
matter of two weeks or so. The only ex- 
pense you will have in connection with this 
case will be for the boy’s living expenses 
in the hotel while he is here ond tes his 


railroad transportation.” 
Mr. Brown’s letter of October 28th 
states: 


“IT am at the McLain Sanitarium, St. 
Louis, with my little boy, Doyle. The 
doctor has seen him and says he can fix 
braces for him and that I can take him 
home and take care of him myself, and 
would have to bring him back about 
twice more. In this way the doctor says 
the expense would be much less. I want 
to get this done with as little expense as 

ssible. I have just seen the little girl 

tdith. She is getting along just fine. So 
ete you again, I remain—F. C. B., 


The money has been coming in quite 


freely. but. inesmall amounts. It seems 
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that those who su that fifty cents 
or a dollar from each of our readers would 
give us such a big working fund, has made 
many assume that everybody was goin 
to give. As a matter of fact only a sm 
pam of our readers give anything, 
ence the necessity of some giving more 

than fifty cents or one dollar, if we have 
—— to continue this work. I am not 
complaining. The J gee have been very 

nerous indeed. e children appreciate 
it too. No better Christmas gift can ever 
be presented to any needy stranger than 
money to enable some child to go to the 
hospital and get relieved of some physical 
defect that is blighting the life. 

Letters From Those Who Help 

You realize that I get hundreds of let- 
ters with the money sent in and I can 
publish only a part of them. Here is one 
that caught my attention because it came 
from my boyhood home: “Please find 
$20 in check for the crippled children.” 
—J. M. Swanson, Iowa. 

Some one very modest sends in $15 
without signing any name to the letter: 
“T have been reading in Successful Farm- 
ing about crippled children fund. I en- 
close $15 in hopes it will help some one. 
If I haven’t directed this correctly, please 
forward, as there was no direction on the 
page for mailing.”—Ohio. I thot that 
everybody understood that all money is to 
be sent to Successful ig a 
Children Fund, Des Moines, Iowa. You 
can make the check payable to Successful 
Farming, but address the envelope with 
C. C. d in lower left hand corner. 
Then the cashier will know the money is 
for the Crippled Children Fund. 

Here is a Thanksgiving Gift: “En- 
closed find $20 to use for the Crippled 
Children Fund. This is a Thanksgiving 
offering from the giver. Am thankful that 
all my eight childeen, three boys and five 

irls, were sound and healthy and still 
iving. But I am all alone now where I 
was over fifty years ago.”—Mrs. L. C., 
Jordan, Wis. 

I dare say we who are well and strong 
do not realize what it means to grow up 
with a crooked spine, club feet or para- 
lyzed limbs and not be able to go to school 
or play like other children. ildren are 
very sensitive about their appearance. 
And children are so apt to thotlessly tease 
or annoy any who differently or 
is abnormal in any way. 

I have said before that the size of the 
check was not indicative of the sacrifice 
made to give it. Therefore, any sum is as 
welcome as the r amounts. A check 
for $25, signed and Kate Wood, came 
in without a word other than the check. 
That cannot be beat for brevity in letter 
writing! 

From Kansas comes this letter: ‘Please 
find enclosed check for $16.73 for the 
Crippled Children Fund. Most of this 
amount is the birthday offerings collected 
in the last eighteen months from the Am 
Sunday school, including a ogee col- 
lection taken last Sunday for the crippled 
children. We trust it will be a help in the 
good work you are doing.”—J. W. 

erndon, Kansas. 

From the East comes a contribution 
with the following letter: “I am an old 
man of 79 and likely to pass away at any 
time but wish to give my mite toward the 
Crippled Children Fund—a grand work 
you are doing. I am enclosing a small 
check for $2.50.”—E. G. Kinsell, Md. 
We wish him many good years. 

A Wisconsin teacher sends a letter with 
the gift of her children. Fine spirit. Read 
it: “The children of my school, Clover- 
leaf, have received $3.10 for the Crippled 
Children Fund. They brought some them- 
selves while the rest was obtained in the 
neighborhood. They are very much in- 
terested in it. Below is a list of those 
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who helped: Clarence Gibbs, Flossie 
Wheeler, Clarence Wakefield, Anna 
Mikula; Joe Mikula, Clara Stanger, Mrs. 
J. & , Gretchen Ayers, rs. F. 
Barnes, Mrs. H. Dicus, Mayme Kahut, 
Mrs. C. be hag Carol Wheeler, Mrs. 
W. A. Wheeler, Mrs. O. Lawrence, Louise 
Mikula and myself. We think you are 
doing a cong work and will help all we 
can.” —Elsie Rogers, teacher, Wis. 

A mother gives in remembrance of her 
son. She said: “Enclosed find $10 to 
toward the good work you are doing fer 
the crippled children. It is given in re- 
membrance of a little crippled son who 
was taken home to a loving father some 
time ago. Hoping that many more hearts 
may be touched with a desire to help with 
the good work.”—Mrs. M. O. I., Ohio. 

Remember that child number four has 
gone for treatment and that fully twenty 
are on the waiting list. It hurts to have 
to write to anxious parents that we can- 
not book any more until we take care of 
those already on the waiting list. I wish 
we could send one every month. But do 
you know what it has been costing for 
each child? Some, day we can give 2 
detailed report of expenses, but roughly 
spéaking we have spent to date $1,926.54 
on the four children. 

Infantile paralysis cases are the most 
expensive because it takes so many months 
in the hospital. It costs to feed and care 
for them away from home. We pay rail- 
road expenses for the children and parents 
who take them there. But the parents do 
not stay. We keep expenses down just 
as low as possible. Nobody at Successful 
Farming gets paid for the work in con- 
nection with this. 

Address your letters to Successful Farm- 
ing, Des Melnen, Iowa, and down in 
lower left hand corner put C. C. Fund. 
Make checks or money orders payable to 
Successful Farming. Every cent goes into 
the Fund.—Alson Secor, Editor. 


HARNESS OIL FOR SHOES 

Shoe dealers and manufacturers in 
many cases tell us farmers that we are 
the est mortals that ever happened 
when it comes to wearing or rather rotting 
out shoe leather. Very likely they are 
right. I try to use a pair of rubber boots 
when in wet and dirty jobs but it is not 
always possible or practical for a farmer 
to do this. He has to go as he is. Anyway, 
when one gets a pair of shoes in the manure 
pretty deep and then does it again every 
day or so and does not clean the shoes, 
the leather gets hard and cracks after a bit. 

Now I have been advised by our shoe 
dealer to take care of any farm shoes and 
I find that it pays. This care with me is 
simply to take a little can of good harness 
oil and with a brush go over the shoes 
every time I think of it when I am in the 
shop. That is once a week sometimes and 
sometimes not so often. The shoes should 
be clean when this is done and the oil 
should be given a chance to get in between 
the uppers and soles as this is where most 
shoes give out. Probably this is because 
dirt can get in easily and any treatment 
does not get in easily unless care is taken. 

These days of high rices of shoes make 
one take care of the shoes that he gets. It 
means just about twice the money for shoe 
outlay that it used to mean. So a few 
cents’ worth of harness oil is about the 
cheapest means of preservation one can 
find. More than that a shoe that is pretty 
well oiled is easier on the feet and also 
sheds water much better than one that is 
not. Harness oil is not a bad dressing for 
a dress shoe, it certainly adds months to 
the life of the shoe, tho it does not give 
the surface a luster.—E. R. 
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"THE OTTAWA Throttle Governed Kerosene Engine, 
with Oscillator Magneto, has set a new standard for 
low cost reliable power. No need to pay more than my 
price for the throttle governed engine you want, or to take 
an out-of-date, inferior engine to get my price. 


All field, yard and shop work—silo filling, wood sawing, 

i ding, ‘ay ing, threshing, elevating, etc.,—is better and more 
—- ny done by OTTAWA engines—sizes 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 10, 12, 16 and 
22 H-P. Any size, stationary, portable, or saw rig with Throttle, or 
Hit-and-Miss Governor; Make-and-Break, or Jump Spark ignition; 
Built-in Magneto, Oscillator, or Gear-driven. Engines built to suit 
your particular needs—not what is cheapest or easiest to manufac- 
ture. Yet my prices are low. 


=." OTTAWA ENGINES === 


Magneto 

—No 

Cranking THROTTLE GOVERNED Batteries 
Kerosene—Gasoline—Distillate—Gas 


The same engine burns cheap kerosene (coal oil) and distillate as well 
as gasoline, without making any changes. More power from kerosene per gallon than 
gasoline, Allsizes built to deliver 30 to 50 per cent surplus power over regular rated H-P. 


Ni Prove, duri 
Direct From Factory: : tensity, bd Prompt Shipment: syeee, Cues 


Cash or Easy Terms: ways sell- | 90 Days Trial: at your work, what 
— ing direct | — —_—_—— we antee for ten 
to urers at honest factory prices has made years. Easy Starting; y Operation; 
my factory one of the largest in America. uel Saving; full, steady power on all work 
No inflated profits or distributor’s com- | and utmost durability. Quick Shipments 
missions in my prices. at Factory Prices—that’s my offer. 


Saw Wood This Year For Needed Fuel! 























Every cord of wood sawed and sold helps to solve 
the serious fuel problem. An OTTAWA Engine Factory Prices 


Saw-Rig (with pole saw) quickl; earns its cost 


* sawing wood for neighbors—making good money On all sizes and styles of 


while helping to off-set the coal shor:age. A Lib- 


era] Offer on OTTAWA Saw-Rigs Now! engines. Write for pres- 


Book Free ™2 22% ,20%,, Boy te Know Bet- ent price list. 





ter Engines * in three and four 
colors---far and away the finest engine book ever publish- 
ed. It will show you more Gascony than you_ever 
thought you could know, all about reliable engines. Don’t 
delay writing---use the coupon. Send at oncel 








THE OTTAWA, 
ALU KANS } 
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Without any ob- i 

ligation to me, I 
would like toreceive Fy 

your latest and finest 

book, “‘How to Know 

$ Better Engines,”” and 
your liberal plan of selling. ff 
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N the last few years a peaceful invasion of the cornbelt has 
been taking place. The veteran crops, corn, wheat, oats 
and clover, have had to hunch over a bit to make room for 

the sturdy newcomer, the soybean. But oats, not being a 
particularly profitable -“~ and only a middling nurse for 
clover, has had to move farther than the rest and on some 
farms has fallen off the bench. The farmers in this the richest 
agricultural region are not oy to make sudden changes in 
their cropping system and they did not do so this time altho it 
may seem to the casual observer that they did. Many small and 
tentative plantings were made for seed and hay and along with 
corn for silage and hogging down before the demand for seed 
rose to the present volume. The soybean showed its value as 
a feed, a soil improver and as a dependable unit in the rotation 
before the gates of the fields were thrown open to it. Much of 
the foundation for the ° 


SPEAKING OF SOYBEANS 


That's What W. E. Riegel of Illinois Is Usually Doing 
By C. E. GAPEN 
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at from $85 to $130 an acre. No wonder that this legume has 
crowded oats off the seat on so many farms in the central west. 
But that is only the half of it. The oat crop is relatively hard 
on the land that produces it. It takes away but does not give. 
The bean crop fits into the rotation, perhaps with not quite so 
much convenience as to labor distribution, but fairly well, and 
it pays generously in nitrogen for the use of the land. Oats 
often have been thot a necessity for nursing the clover seeding, 
but in this region are not so dependable for that purpose as 
wheat which latter crop is retained in the rotation and follows 
the beans without a plowing or even a discing. This dethroning 
of oats will be welcomed by many farmers for it has long been 
an unprofitable crop by itself and grown largely because it 
could be handled conveniently along with corn and clover in the 





popularity of this 
Americanized alien has 
been built by progres- 
sive farmers in Illinois 
and Indiana, altho men 
in other states of this 
region have helped, to 
be sure. One man who 
has had a large finger 
in the bean bag is 
William FE. Riegel, 
manager of the Charles 
Meharry farm in 
Champaign county, 
Illinois, an eight hun- 
dred acre tract of level 
black land that less 
than a decade ago was 
considered thin and 
unproductive. Mr. 
Riegel, who is a gradu- 
ate of the college of 
agriculture of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, has 
been operating the Me- 
harry farm for seven 
years. In that time 
this land has risen in 
the scale of fertility by 
the legume route until 
it is head and fence 
posts above most farms 
in the neighborhood and is still climbing. But not all the credit 
is due the soys. Much of it is due to the fact that Bill Riegel 
is full of be .1s himself, the name of this crop, as you know, be- 
ing often uscd as a synonym for energy. That is why I went to 
see this Illinois farmer—because he is full of his subject. 

As evidence of his enthusiasm over this crop I quote his first 
statement to me concerning soybeans: “I would rather grow 
them than any other crop.” This favoritism is based on a ote 
number of good and sufficient reasons that have come to the 
front in the last seven years of bean growing in Champaign 
county. Chief among these are that they fit conveniently into 
the rotation and return an excellent crop while they improve 
the soil in fertility and in physical condition. Furthermore they 
make an excellent cash crop as the seed is in excellent demand 
at the present time and probably will continue to be for some 
time as the cornbelt is far from being covered in spite of the 
efforts of the enthusiasts. Even in this county where they have 
recently organized a soybean club whose members will have 
six hundred acres of seed this year, the crop has yet to win over 
a large number of the farmers. But without the present market 
for seed it would be a very profitable crop; and when compared 
with some of the old standbys it is found to be far in the lead. 
Take oats, for instance, the grain which the soy has given the 
K. O. on many farms. Almost any farmer will say that an 
estimate of $50 as the return from an acre of oats, including 
including grain and straw, is liberal enough. Mr. Riegel says 
that at present it is fair enough to figure the returns on soys 
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Note shriveled condition of corn blades where corn is growing alone and fresh look 
where growing with soys. 


rotation. But the most surprising statement concerning the 
management of this 

farm is that there is 

My be 42 oh) wi % A a legume on prac- 





tically every acre of 
it every year. That 
looks too good to be 
true, yet it is really 
the truth. The rota- 
tion runs: corn, soy- 
beans, wheat and 
clover. Beans are 
grown with every 
acre of the corm 
whether it is pro- 
duced for silage, for 
husking or for hog- 
ging down. In any 
case the beans will be 
used by some farm 
animal, a hog, @ 
sheep or a steer and 
the store of nitrates 
collected by the roots 
is left in the soil. 
Following the corn 
crop comes the — 
lar crop of soys for 
seed or for hay. Here 
the legume has every- 
thing to itself for the 
entire season. Wheat 
comes next and with 
it is sown a mixture 
of red clover, alsike and sweet clover, a mixture that is pretty 
sure to make good. You see there is a legume crop on the land 
as a sort of eee during the first part of the season this 

ear and after the wheat is cut it grows a winter coat that goes 

ack to the soil. The fourth year the clovers have the land to 
themselves and they leave it rich in nitrogen and humus for the 
corn crop which follows. 

This system of farming not only provides for a legume on 
the land every year, but it does so with a very small amount of 
labor for plowing. in the four-year rotation the land is turned 
over only twice, once for corn and once for the soys which fol- 
low. That second plowing serves for the beans, the wheat and 
the clover. In these days of farm labor shortage—there is a 
sixty percent supply in Champaign county—such a saving on 
plowing is worth much. 

Every farmer, unless he has a “~ ° family of stay-at-homes, 
is giving thotful consideration to this labor problem, and in 
giving this consideration he may well consider some phases of 
soybean onus as they have been brought out by manager 
Riegel on the Meharry farm. 

“Up to the making of the seedbed,” he says, “the labor re- 
uired for the two crops, corn and soybeans, is about the same. 
t is probably true that it costs around fifty cents more to 

plow an acre for corn because we break clover sod for that 
crop and plow only easily worked stubble ground for the beans. 
In putting the finishing touches on the seedbed, tho, we are in- 
clined to do a little more work on the (Continugd on page 34 
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No plowing for wheat when it follows soybeans. Here the drill is on the heels of the binder, 
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GE UR 
BUSINESS CAR 


During the war the shell-torn roads of 
France advertised to the world for all 
time the wonderful strength and powers of 
resistance in Dodge Brothers construction. 


The Business Car embodies this same 
splendid sturdiness and ability to stand up 
under continued hard use, on and about 
the farm, and to and from town. 


It has a universal good name for infre- 
quency of repair and unusually low cost 
of operation. 


Every inquiry you make will convince 
you that it is ideal for farm use in point 
of size, weight, capacity, low cost of haul- 
age and long life. 


Dooce BrRoTHERS, DETROIT 
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Bolts in place ready for sills, Foundation carried above floor line would be better. 


GOOD FOUNDATIONS FOR BUILD- 
INGS 
HERE is a great tendency among 
the owners and builders of farm 
buildings to economize on the matter 
of foundations. It is an easy matter to 
place a cheap foundation. Very little 
excavating is required and a few sacks 
of cement plus some poor sand will support 
the building when all is new. When you 
notice a barn with a wavy ridge line or a 
hump in the eaves, look at the foundation. 
Sometimes you will notice a building with 
one corner settled out of plumb or a side 
bursted out, wrecking the entire structure. 
Charge it to a poor foundation and you 
will not go far wrong. It may be stated 
as a fundamental rule that poor founda- 
tions never pay. 
One common form of poor footing con- 
sists of a shallow trench filled with con- 
crete. It is common practice to remove 





one spade depth of earth, and to set up 
lank on each side. The space between 
is then filled with concrete. 





had a foundation three feet deep, sixteen 
inches wide at the base and eight inches 
wide at the top, there would be very little 
trouble. Cribs, granaries, silos and all 
concrete and tile building foundatiens 
should be provided with ample footing. 

Bolts five-eighths inches in diameter and 
ten inches long will prevent the sills from 
leaving the footing in an ordinary storm. 
It is good practice to carry the foundation 
above the floor line. Ordinary wood sills 
placed directly on the cement floor will 
quickly decay, due to action of the 
moisture. It is also poor practice to embed 
sills in a concrete floor.—I. D. W. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS AT 
AUCTION SALES 

Many folks seem to have gone daft on 
the auction sale idea. However, a survey 
of the facts will convince one that the 
farmer can dispose of his stock at private 
treaty, if he is anything of a sales- 

man, for prices more to his credit 

than by selling it thru the auction 





This makes an excuse for ring. This 
a founda- is mark- 
tion but a edly true 
poor one at of pure- 
that. bred ani- 
poorer €x- mals. 

cuse for a Yester- 
foundation |j ®° § =. «. ¢  ——————— day I at- 
is cement - tended an 
blocks or auction 
common sale and 
field stones 4 good foundati ids a . EP some dis- 
ae dak oe g indation adds a number of years to the life of this building. tracting 


the ground or slightly embedded, or field 
stone laid into a wall and cemented, with 
poor mortar. Good mortar consists of 
one part cement and two and one-half 
parts sand, with ten percent lime to make 
it work easily. 

A good foundation is a load bearer and 
should be designed with that purpose in 
view. It should be made of permanent 
material, should be wide at the base and 
set deep enough to be below the ordinary 
frost level. The useful life of a building 
will not be much longer than that of its 
footing. It would be little less than a 
crime to set the barn illustrated on any- 
thing but a good foundation. 

The width of foundation will depend 
upon the load or weight of the building. 

e load per square foot on the wall can 
be easily computed and the base width 
determined by the load bearing qualities 
of the soil. The two common soil types, 
sand and clay, are capable of bearing 
two and four tong per square foot respec- 
tivelv. 

If all ordinary frame farm buildings 




















features shook the confidence of the buy- 
ers. It was a hog sale and the hogs were 
cataloged; however, as the sale progressed 
many of the pedigrees and breeding dates 
were changed by the clerk. But to my 
mind this was one hundred percent more 
desirable than selling them without cor- 
recting these errors. We know paper is 
high, but the catalog showed this to such 
an extent as to create an impression of 
cheapness and inferiority. The pedigrees 
were run together, four on a page and this 
made a single pedigree difficult to isolate. 

I received a catalog a few days. ago 
which, to my mind, embodied a few novel 
ideas The farmer is a very busy man and 
anyone who appreciates the inclusiveness 
of pockets knows that everything of con- 
venient size is pocketed for future refer- 
ence. A large and cumbersome catalog 
cannot be put into the pocket, while the 
one I have just mentioned was the size of 
a pocket notebook; I will wager that I 
did the same thing nine out of ten others 
did when I stuffed it into my pocket. 

A great many sales nowadays are over- 
doing the matter of having auctioneers 
solicit bids in the ring. One or two good 
men in the ring perform a very useful 
service but when there are four or five 
men in the ring, all simultaneously ex- 
horting the buyers to bid up and “‘raise the 
average of the sale’ one is likely to lose 
sight of the animal in the maze of verbiage 

It is just such little points as I have 
mentioned that make a successful sale. 
Of course, the animals ought to be in good 
condition, but it is a hopeful sign of saner 
thinking when buyers do not demand that 
the man who offers breeding stock put it 


|| up in very high flesh, The demand now is 
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for animals well fleshed but not over fat. 

If well and favorably advertised, the 
auction sale is a means of ns many 
buyers together and thus stimulating and 
broadening the demand for the animals. 
Catalogs of convenient size secure a wider 
perusal, and above all, the catalog must 
avoid any inference of cheapness or doubt. 
Pedigrees and’ breeding dates certainly 
should be entered correctly. By the time 
the clerk of the sale has made three or 
four corrections, the buyer commences 
to doubt the accuracy of the records the 
owner has kept and nothing will “queer” 
a sale, especially a purebred sale, quite like 
an element of doubt or uncertainty. And 
it’s contagious; when two or three doubt, it 
soon spreads to the others 

It hardly seems necessary to call at- 
tention to the grievous results of by- 
bidding, and er altogether too many of 
those who sell at public auction resort to 
this practice to “protect” their goods. It 
is much more honorable to reserve the 
right to bid in an article by giving the 
highest bidder a dollar as is sometimes 
done. A crowd respects this sort of pro- 
tection but it detests bybidding. 

The successful auction seller must poo | 
mass thinking and mass action, as muc 
depends upon careful attention to Sa 
~ aed unimportant details.—I. J. M., 
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THE REASON FOR CLOVER CROPS 

Allduringtheyearwhen thetemperature 
is high enough to enable soil bacteria to 
pursue their appointed task of breakin 
down organic material into simpler an 
simpler forms, these minute organisms are 
busy getting nitrogenous substances into 
such shape that plants can utilize this 
element for food. In other words nitrates 
are being produced. Under ordinary 
cropping conditions the growing plants 
utilize these foods about as fast as they 
are formed. Hence there is little loss of 
fertility from this source. 

When there is no crop growing on the 
soil these nitrates accumulate for the 
reason that there are no } ~ » roots 
present to assimilate them. d as they 
are readily soluble in water they are sub- 
ject to bemg washed away in the drainage 
water every time a surplus of such follows 
arain. Furthermore, unassimilated plant 
food of this sort is subject to the attack 
of other bacteria which break it down into 
still simpler elements one of which is free 
nitrogen which escapes into the air. It 
has been estimated that from three to 
five times the amount of nitrogen may be 
lost during twelve months-in these ways 
under ordinary conditions as is removed 
from a soil h-" the crop or crops grown upon 
it. The mosv effective way to check such 
loss is to keep some cover of vegetation 
growing on the land during such portion of 
the year as the soil is not busy with the 
chief cultural crop to the growing of which 
it is devoted. ere is a period in spring 
and fall during which loss of nitrogen can 
be checked in this way. The “cover crop,” 
as it is called, may be of no especial value 
in the ordi system or rotation fol- 
lowed but in any event it keeps the sur- 
face soil filled with active root systems 
which eagerly pick up the nitrogen which 
comes to them in the form indicated. The 
cover crop holds this element and it can 
be returned to the soil by being _— 
under and allowed to decay.—C. O. 


SQUEAKY SPRINGS 
In cases of chronically squedky sprin 
try jacking up the car so that the weight 
is removed from the springs and then soak- 
ing these latter with kerosene. Run the 
car for a day or so to let the kerosene soak 
in and then saturate the springs with oil. 
After a day’s run, wipe off any excess oil 
to prevent the collection of unseemly dust. 


The shattered grain in the field is no 
longer a waste when the hens find it. 
Moral: Keep a hen. 
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Gears that have 
been properl 
lubricated wit 
Gredag. 


Gears that bave 
ground around 
umproperly lubri- 
cated. 


Keeps Upkeep Costs LOW 


R a few cents a week—you can keep the gears and bearings of 
your car, truck and tractor sound, silent and smooth. Just by 
giving them the right lubrication. 


Getting Gredag into your transmission, and differential housing 
—and into universal joints, cups and bearings—is the /irst step 
toward right lubrication. 


And keeping it there is the second and last step. 


‘ Gredag keeps a cushion between gear-teeth. Because it absorbs 
friction-heat and pressure in a way that no other lubricant does. 


A special scientific process gives Gredag this different quality. 


Fluid Gredag for gears—solid grades for cups. At any good 
supply store or garage. 








MSTOROT IVE, SALES DIVISION, EDWARD A. CASSIDY CO., INC., 23 WEST 43rd ST., N. Y. C. 





The Makers of 1 These Cars, Trucks and Tractors Include Gredag as Factory Equipment 


CARS Franklin Meteor Winther G, M. C. Riker TRACTORS 
Geronimo Oakland International Rowe Port Huron 

Allen Hudson Packard TRUCKS es Sanford Advance- Prairie Dog 
American ones Paterson Armleder alamazoo Saurer Rumely Ranger 

Re ordan Patriot sevens Kissel Seagrave Coleman Russell 
California issel Premier -Ejder Lone Star Signal G. O. Stroud 
Chandler Locomobile Riddle De ance Mack Stewart Heider Lope Snewart 
Chevrolet Lone Star Roamer Dispatch Maxwell- Texan Lauson Traylor 
Cleveland Marmon Sayers Duplex Chalmers Triumph Linn Triumph 
Dispatch Maxwell- Templar Elwell-Parker Packard Ward Lombard Ultimate 
Dixie-Flyer Chalmers Texan (Industrial Patriot La France Monarch Wisconsin 
Elgin McFarlan Ultimate truck) Ranger White Hickory Park . 


In addition, Over 150 Manufacturers of Cars, Trucks, and 
Tractors, have O.K.’d the use of Gredag in their machines, 
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A PASTURER’S RESPONSIBILITY 
HEN Farmer Jones entrusts a 
herd of cattle or other stock to 


Farmer Smith for pasturage, 
Farmer Smith does not become a guar- 
antor that none of the animals will get 
lost, stolen, diseased, injured, or Se, 
while in his custody, excepting as he may 
specially contract to insure their safety. 
In the absence of special agreement, 
Smith merely undertakes to use a reason- 
able degree of care to the end that the 
animals may be returned to their owner 
in good condition. 

At first blush, it is a very simple matter 
to say that the exercise of ordinary care 
on the part of a pasturer tests his liability 
in a given case where something has ha 
pened to a pastured animal, resulting in 
it not being returned to its owner, or in 
its being returned in injured condition. 
And, so far as the law is concerned, it 
remains a simple question. But it is often 
a difficult matter to determine, as a matter 
of fact, whether due care has been exer- 
cised. 

As a general proposition, the question 
as to whether a pasturer has been guilty 
of negligence in a given instance is to be 
determined by asking whether he has 
used such care as 
a man of ordinary 
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the animals as a result of contagion. And 
in a Kansas case the highest court in that 
state held that a pasturer was liable for 
failing to notify an owner of stock that 
water supply in the pasture had failed. 
Where a pasture owner desires the owner 
of stock left with him to assume some 
special risk affecting the animals’ safety I 
advise a simple written agreement show- 
ing the understanding between the parties. 
_ A standard legal authority makes this 
interesting summary of the law governing 
liability for injuries to past animals: 
“An agistor is liable for injuries that 
may occur to animals in his charge only 
when due to negligence on his part; and 
injury or loss resulting from o: 
casualties that could have been averted by 
the exercise of reasonable care constitutes 
negligence for which he is ible. 
Thus, an agistor has been held to be liable 
for turning an animal into a field where 
another vicious animal was at large; for 
allowing strangers to enter his sta le at 
night so that horses escaped and were lost; 
for leaving his fences down, by reason 
which cattle strayed away and were lost, 
stolen, or inj [Illinois and New York 
decisions]; and also for damage due to his 
negligence in permitting the communica- 
tion of contagious diseases, as well as for 
failure to provide suitable pasture. But 
he will not be liable for the theft of an 
animal in the absence of proof that it was 
thru his negligence or wrongful act, or for 
loss occasioned by the act of some third 
person in opening a gate.” [Nebraska and 








excepting as the owner of stock injured 
thereby may have consented to it. As 
decided by numerous court decisions, 3 
J keeper impliedly undertakes to 
eep the ure properly inclosed and 
free from gerous conditions, ane 
as otherwise consented to by the owner 
stock. It has been held that the mere fact 
that the stock owner sees that the fences 
aoe Be ie See Sm bee Sere the pas- 
turer from liability, the owner being en- 
titled to assume that the latter will repair 
the fences. That a fence may remain in 
bad condition because of neglect of an 
adjoining landowner to do his part toward 
maintaining it will not exonerate the 
pasturer from responsibility to a third 
person ing stock in the pasture. 

A pasturer is not liable for injury 
inflicted upon one animal by another 
animal owned by a third person unl 
the a are such that it — | 
can be said that urer was negligen 
This means that it [oust be found thes be 
either knew or ought to have known that 
such injury was likely to occur and yet 
took no steps to prevent it.—A. L. H. & 


TREES IN CULTIVATED FIELDS 

Last fall the writer counted the number 
of vitiated hills of corn near a smalt 
hickory tree, growing along the fence at 
one side of the field. There were forty hills 
that made only an armful of fodder and 
no corn to speak of. The effect on many 
of the other stalks was very apparent. 
The corn shock near the tree contained 
one hundred and 
forty-four hills. 
It would be con- 








prudence would 


servative to sa 








use under the 
same circum- 
stances toward his 
own property. 
But it is to be 
noted that the 
test is not the 
care that any man 
would use toward 
his own stock, but 
that an ordinarily 
prudent man 
would use under 
the same circum- 
stances. As said 
by the Ontario 
supreme court 
once, “the test is Two commodious, well 


not necessarily 
the care which the 
agistor [legal term 
for pasturer] may 
exercise as to his 
own animals, for 
they may be ac- 
custome to a 
place of danger 


built, yet inexpensive, 
machine sheds. Build- 
ings of this kind are 
low insurance against 
pc a depreciation of 
valuable implements. 








that that shoc 
produced only 
two-thirds as 
much corn as 
other shocks on 
the same soil but 
not in proximity 
to thetree. Esti- 
mating the yield 
at two bushels 
per shock with 
corn at the cur- 
rent price the 
presence of that 
tree entailed a 
real loss. This 
loss is for only 
one crop, bear in 
mind. The tree 
at its base is not 
more than ten 
inchesin diameter. 
This loss repeated 
only a few times 
will aggregate a 








very considerable 





sum. 





to which a strange 
horse would 
unused, and he 
may choose to take risks as to his own 
property, which would be unwarrantable 
as to that of another for which he is to 
be paid.” 

n American court has decided that 
the amount to be paid for pasturage, 
whether large or onal is not material on 
the question as to how much care should 
have been used, where there is no claim 
that the pasturer specially insured the 
safety of stock entrusted to his care. But 
1 Quebec court has held that where but a 
small pasturage fee is paid it is unreason- 
able to expect the pasturer to undertake a 
constant watch over the animals. 

Another court decision establishes the 
proposition that where there is some un- 
usual risk to stock, known to the pasturer 
ut not to the owner of the animals, the 
vasturer should inform the latter of such 

. And ir a Michigan case the supreme 
court of that state decided that where a 
pasture owner knew that distemper existed 
«mong horses on his place, but failed to 


so inform the owner of horses left with him 
.or grazing he became liable for death of 


New York decisions]. 3 Vorpus Juris, 36 

Whatever the pasture keeper’s em- 
ployees may do in the course of employ- 
ment to look after the 
kept there is in legal effect the act of the 
employer, who is responsible for all acts 
committeed by them in the line of their 
work. 

Except as the owner of stock may 
knowingly assume the risk incident to his 
animals being kept in a pasture in which 
the grass is either insufficient or unwhole- 
some, the pasturer is responsible for any 
loss resulting from insufficiency of grass or 
unwholesomeness of it. But, as decided 
by the Texas court of civic appeals, a 
pastaner may relieve himself from bility 

y showing that loss of cattle was due to 
an unprecedented drouth which dried up 
the grass. However, even in such case as 
this the pasturer should take all reason- 
able precautions, as by notifying the owner 
of the cattle promptly of imminent peril 
to his property. 

A pasture keeper must bear loss result- 
ing from overstocking of his pasture, 





asture or animals | y 





There are few 
large trees stand- 
ing entirely within a cultivated field that 
donot — or prevent the growth of what 
would equal one shock of corn. Fifty 
ears ago, rural economy took little ac- 
count of such things; today, with the 
= of land where it is and with hay- 
oaders and eighty-foot binders moving 
across the field, it does.—P. C. G., Ohio. 


THE BEST RURAL PASTOR I KNOW 


Contanagy goceie oh bum ond shoead, 
rojects at home an 
under the yd of the Board of 


Sunday schools. Rural life betterment, 
economically, aay, Conateny an 
spiritually occupies his every thot. He 
believes the country church everywhere 
must take the lead, that its watchword 
must be “Community service.” The 
Centenary movement, with $11,000,000 
raised for rural work in America, and its 
But nobody who knows will be sur- 
prised when he drops off at a way station 
some day and starts to bring some rusty, 
rural church back to life again. 
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Greetings! 
“Che Boarld Over 


you, our legion of friends, old and new, 
we send our heartiest Yuletide greetings. 


In the rich farm lands of the United States, 
in Canadian wheat fields, on the wide plains of 
South America and Europe— wherever Case 
Machinery has gone, there we count our friends. 


To you who toil in these fields, year by year 
bringing from the soil life and strength for your 
nation, we owe our greatest debt. For seventy- 
nine years we have striven to make your task 
easier, your work more joyous. 


In a spirit of warm friendliness and rejoicing, 
we wish you the age-old, ““Merry Christmas”’. 


J. 1. Case Threshing Machine Company 


Racine, Wis. 
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FACTORS IN WINTERING BEES 


By J. H. MERRILL 


OR three winters experiments have 
been carri@d on at the agricultural 
college at Manhattan, Kansas, to 

determine the best method of wintering 
bees. 

Two series of hives are used in these ex- 
periments, one of which is placed out in 
the open and the other is protected by a 
dense windbreak. In each set there is one 
one-story hive, one two-story hive, and 
another two-story hive which is placed 
in a packing box and insulated with leaves 
for wintering. As the thing which is most 
to pe desired in beekeeping is a large 
colony of bees at the beginning of the 
honey-flow, we have used this as our 
standard for good wintering, that is, we 
have considered that the hive which 
possessed the largest number of bees at 
the beginning of the honey-flow was the 
one which had wintered the best. In the 
fall of the year when these bees are put 
into quarters, by a system of weighing the 
different parts of the hive both with and 
without bees, we are able to very closely 
approximate the total number of bees 
and also the amount of honey in each 
hive at the beginning of the winter. In 
the spring a similar general weighing is 
made to again determine the number of 
bees, and incidently the amount of honey 
which was consumed during the winter. 

It has been conclusively shown that a 
two-story hive is much to be preferred 
over a one-story hive, and the same 
reasons which make a _ two-story hive 
preferable to a one-stery hive would make 
a larger hive, even preferable to a two- 
story hive, because in the deeper framed 
hives the bees may pass the winter with- 
out having to travel over the top bars 
of the lower hive and the bottom cess of 
the upper hive in order to reach honey, 
since in the deeper framed hives all of the 
stores will be found in one hive body. It 
was shown in 1919 that the colony which 
was in the packing box, well insulated by 
leaves, had about five pounds, or 25,000 
more bees than the tock story unpacked 
hive. With bees selling at $2.50 a pound, 
this would represent $12.50 saved by using 
the packing case. The windbreak was 
responsible for a gain of at least 2,500 
bees in each hive over the hives placed 
in the open, except in the case of the 
panes hive, where it was found that if 

ees cannot be placed so as to have a 
desirable windbreak, then packing will, 
to a very large extent, take the place of a 
windbreak. 

When the bees were weighed this sprin 
we found some unusual results. None o 
the facts which are stated above were 
controverted, but new light was shed on 
the necessity of paying considerable at- 
tention to the winter stores. 

On the 5th of April, 1920, the tempera- 
ture at Manhattan dropped to five degrees 
above zero, thus killing all the spring 
flowers upon which the bees depend or- 
dinarily for spring food to be used in 
brood rearing; consequently, they were 
obliged to subsist entirely on the amount 
of honey which was left in the hive in the 
fall. The 19th of May was the day on 
which the spring weighing was carried 
on, and to our surprise we found that the 
packed hive had not gained as many bees 
as the unpacked hive. This was at first 
very disconcerting, but upon turning to 
the record card which contained the daily 
weights taken of these colonies, it was 
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found that on the 19th of April the packed 
colony had completely exhausted its 
winter stores, and from that time until 
the 19th of May the bees were obliged 


to subsist on what few flowers they could | f 


find. The one-story unpacked hive had 
been able to make this gain on account of 
the fact that it still had a considerable 
amount of stores in the hive. One of these 
colonies, between the 4th of October and 
the 19th of May, had consumed 5224 
pounds of honey and 6 pounds of sugar. 
With both packed hives the results were 
the same, that is, they had completely 
exhausted their stores and did not have 
the number of young bees that the un- 
packed colonies had, yet to all appear- 
ances they had wintered well, and were 
good, strong colonies. 

Some valuable lessons may be gathered 
from this spring’s results. 

First, when a colony has insufficient 
stores, even tho it may appear to winter 
well, a damaging effect on the colony re- 
sults from the fact that when the stores 
are exhausted, the queen ceases egg-laying, 
thus bringing about a great reduction in 
the number of young bees which would 
otherwise be found in the colony. 

Second, itemphasizes the fact that al- 
tho packimg is very valuable, too much 
emphasis should not be placed on this 
feature alone. In fact, there is no one 
feature of wintering on which complete 
dependence should be placed, as the best 
packed hive in the world cannot pass thru 
the winter successfully unless it has plenty 
of stores, and good stores. They should 
also have a large number of young bees in 
the hive, and this can usually be brought 
about by introducing a young queen in 
August. 

Third, the windbreak was in found 
to make a great difference in the number 
of bees in each colony at the beginning of 
the honey-flow, but, as before, this result 
was not as noticeable in the packed hive 
as in the unpacked hive. 


Plenty of stores, an abundance of young |. 


bees at the time of putting colonies into 
winter quarters, a well-packed hive, and, 
if possible, colonies protected by a wind- 
break, are all necessary, but, as stated 
above, no one of these factors alone will 
assure strong colonies. Attention must be 
given to all of them. 


PERTAINING TO CAR SHORTAGE 

(Continued from page 9) 
was 9,999 cars or 60.6 percent. The B. & 
O. increased its freight car movement 
from 24.3 miles per day in January to 
26.8 miles in March and 27.5 miles in 
July. They hoped for an average of 31 
miles per car per day in September. I 
haven't heard whether it was accom- 
plished. 

The C. & O. reports an average mileage 
per car per day of 37 miles in July this 
_ as against 27.8 miles in July 1919. 

he repair shops for the C. & O. report 
704 locomotives sent out of the hospital 
for duty in August 1920, as against 439 
made ready for use again in August 1919. 
Thirty-one thousand nine hundred and 
eighty freight cars were repaired in the 
same month as compared with 21,667 in 
August 1919. 

The Pennsylvania system has added 
about two miles per car per day to the 
movement of freight cars since July and 
nearly three miles per day when compared 
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with the movement last spring. ‘They re- 
port that the “bad order’ cars have been 
reduced nearly two-thirds in six months 
—or speaking in figures, from 26,000 cars 
ready for the hospital when the roads were 
returned to private control March Ist to 
8,700 at the beginning of September. 

That the Eastern roads were clogged 
with freight and empties is shown by the 
Pennsylvania records. Over 220,000 cars 
had accumulated on that system by July 
of this year which was 16 percent more 
than the system owned. They were cars 
from everywhere—cars that you needed 
out in your country A drive was made to 
get rid of the empties belonging to other 
lines with the result that by September Ist 
the total was reduced to 268,000 which is 2 
vercent iess than the svstem really owns. 
This was like a good cathartic. They 
broke all previous records in the handling 
of coal to tidewater and lake ports. The 
New York Central lines also increased the 
mileage per day and handled 4,693,146 
loaded cars during the first six months of 
this year as compared with 4,341,766 cars 
in the same period of 1919, or a gain of 
10.64 percent. This in spite of strikes in 
April and May. 

I could go on and name similar reports 
from practically all the lines showing a 
decided improvement in transportation. 
The roads have been working under great 
strain, have been handicapped by a broken 
morale among employees due to govern- 
ment ownership, and have had an in- 
creased volume of business to handle with 
a shortage of equipment, to say nothing 
of the hindrances due to strikes. 

My advice would be, report to head- 
quarters when you cannot get cars with- 
out tipping a brakeman or station agent. 
The roads do not want that practice en- 
couraged. It is up to the shippers to stop 
it. Do not order cars until you need them. 
Load promptly when shipping and unload 
at once upon receipt of freight. When 
shippers use freight cars for storage pur- 

ses, they are preventing other shippers 

rom doing business Be fair to all. 

There is no doubt but that there are 
many problems of transportation that 
cannot readily be remedied. Some are 
presented here for your consideration so 
that you will understand the situation. 


LIME AIDS ALFALFA GROWING 

If the soil is inoculated alfalfs. should be 
thrifty with the dark green color that 
marks a plant getting its needed food. If, 
on the contrary, the growth is spindling, 
the color a light n and the whole ap- 

ce of the field shows lack of some 
ood element, one can readily suspect that 
lime is needed. 

My soil has lime enough to grow alfalfa 
successfully. The color is good, the yield 
satisfactory. Tests made in my section 
showed lime present in most localities 
sufficient to make possible the production 
of legumes. But one thing I noticed. 





Where lime had been added the response ~ 


was quick and very marked. In order to 
prove to myself whether it. would pay me 
to use lime I bought some and sowed part 
of the field, leaving a portion as a check on 
results. 

This lime was sown early in spring and 
plentiful rainfall washed it into the soil, 
where its presence was evidenced by a 
more thrifty, ranker growth. The test 
came when the mowing machine cut the 
first a The limed portion was all of 
four inches higher than the unlimed part. 
The quick response was rather a surprise, 
as hardly any improvement was expected 
the first season. We will watch results this 
coming summer and probably lime the 
whole field. If this result is obtained 
where legumes w without additional 
lime, what would it do where nature has 
been less kind?—H. A. 


Lots of buttermilk is available where 
the whole milk is churned for butter in- 
stead of only the cream. 
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Corduroys that lasted 
Six Winters! 


“A few years ago I bought a pair of your corduroy 
pants. I wore them six winters, and they never 
ripped a stitch in them nor had a hole in them.’’ 








HAT’S what R. F. Snow, of Surry County, 
North Carolina, wrote us recently. 


Have you ever had corduroys that gave you 
such service as that? 


You can have them—if you’ll just be sure to 
get corduroys that have the Sweet-Orr label and 
the Tug-o’-War trade-mark on them. 


You’ll find the material extra strong, the seams 
double-sewed with extra-heavy thread, and the 
finished garments not only good-looking but very 
comfortable. Great for logging, ice-cutting, and 
all cold-weather work outdoors. 


Like everything Sweet-Orr makes—Overalls, 
Khakis, Work Shirts, Pants and Suits—Sweet-Orr 
Corduroy Pants and Coats are backed by the 
famous half-century-old Sweet-Orr Guarantee: 
Absolute Satisfaction or Your. Money Back. 


Ask at the store where you buy your working 
clothes. If they don’t have Corduroys with the 
Sweet-Orr Tug-o’-War label, write us and we’ll 
see that you are supplied promptly. 





SWEET-ORR & COMPANY, Inc. 
15 Union Square, New York City 


SWEET-ORR 


UNION MADE 


CLOTHES TO WORK _IN 
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Lay Oak Floors 
Over Old Floors 


Db? it in spare time this winter. 
Mother and the girls will ap- 
preciate their style, beauty and 
cleanliness. So much easier to 
sweep than carpets. So much 
healthier, too. 


You can do it yourself, if you 
wish. Or the boys can do it. A 
special grade of 34 Oak Flooring is 
made for just this use. Our free 
book tells how to lay it. 


Genuine Oak Floors can be 
bought, laid and finished for less 
than the cost of the same area of good 
carpet. Ask any dealer. 


Oak Floors are good for a hun- 
dred years. They never wear out. 
Home will be brighter, happier, 
and more attractive for the young 
folks who like a dance now and 
then, with modern, dustless, shin- 
ing Oak Floors that everyone will 
be proud of. 


Send for our book today. It tells, 
among other interesting things, 
why many people think Oak Floors 
too expensive for the average home, 
which is a great mistake. The 
figures prove it. Write today. 


OAK FLOORING W222LAIN. 
1034 Ashland Block, Chicago, Ill. 
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ERHAPS no single soil treatment or 
remedy for soil troubles is older than 
the practice of liming. Lime in some 

form or other for soil improvement has 
been. used since the beginning of agri- 
cultural history. England and France 


limestone materials on their lands since 
the eighteenth century; while the Romans 
as early as the first century of christianity 
knew the value of these soil treatments. 
Up to the present time we have not used 
lime very extensively, but we are begin- 
ning to realize its importance and are 
stu its value on different soils under 
widely different farming practices. We 
haven’t yet learned all that is to be learned 
about liming and many questions are be- 
ing by the experiment stations 
about it. Paramount among these ques- 


ment, and many farmers are asking every 
day, “How long will lime last?” “How 
often and in what quantities must it be 
put on a field?” or “If we put on lime will 
it stay long enough to pay out?” These 
questions can be answered only by a study 
of the lime loss from soil, and the results 
of experimental study on these questions. 

Lime disappears from humid soils 
mainly thru two agencies; first, removal by 
the crop, and second, loss b leaching 
away in drainage water. In addition, some 
limestone is carried away thru soil erosion, 
but this agency is not so serious and is 
limited to the rolling lands. 

As to just how active the first of these 
lime-removing ies is, depends on the 
yield and the kind of crop. The bigger 
the crop, of course, the more lime taken 
out of the soil. A hundred bushel corn 
crop with three tons of stover requires over 
55 pounds of limestone; the same yield 
of oats takes 4234 pounds while four tons 
of red clover need 29244 pounds and an 
equal yield of alfalfa must have 145% 
pounds of lime in the carbonate form. With 
those yields given, a three-year rotation 
of corn, oats, and clover would remove 
390 pounds of limestone. This removal 
would not cut a big hole in a two-ton ap- 
plication and this commonly recommended 
out would last for over ten years. 

ere the crop the only means whereby 
the fields lose lime, our low crop yields 
would make liming necessary no oftener 
than about once in ten or fifteen years. 
Six dollars for two tons of limestone once 
in ten years certainly would be a good in- 
vestment when it gives an annual return 
of $1.26 for every dollar invested, as has 
been shown by results from the extensive 
liming tests on numerous fields of the 
Missouri experiment station. 

Liming must be practiced oftener, how- 
ever, than demanded by the crop removal 
of lime. Drainage carries away many 
times more than the crop, more in a single 
season than the best crop yields in a com- 

lete three or four year rotation. The 


aoe figure, the equivalent of 825 
pounds of calcium carbonate or limestone 
is taken from an acre of glacial soil by 
drainage water every year. Cornell station 
found 743 pounds leached away from a 
limed and manured soil every year for 
five years. Illinois gives 760 pounds as the 
average annual limestone loss. Just how 
much lime is lost each year from a limed 
field cannot be said exactly and is subject 
to many conditions, including the fine- 





have put marl, chalk and other natural} y 


tions is that of permanence of lime treat- | 48e 


llnois Water Survey says that as an|, 
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ness to which the stone is ground, the kind 
and amount of stone used and the fer- 
tilizer or other treatments of the soil. 
Figures are tiresome and often unin- 
teresting, but when debating the wisdom 
of an investment they are the best means 
of reaching a decision. Let us examine 
briefly the experimental figures from 
Rothamsted, the oldest icultural ex- 
er station, where the loss of lime 
y soil is shown better, perhaps, than by 
any other work. On Broadbalk field grow- 
ing wheat continuously, careful analyses 
oo the following as average annual losses 
or forty years on the respective plot treat- 
ments: 





Annual loss 

per acre 

Treatment Pounds 

limestone 
NE co cctheeeeeuendee 590 
MMANUTCGS. . occ eeseccccccccccccers 800 
Mineral manures only............... 880 
Minerals and 200 lbs. ammonium salts 1170 
“ ii 4 oe “ o 1010 
o it) ) oe o it) 1 170 
Minerals and 412 Ibs. sodium nitrate. . 565 
400 Ibs. ammonium salts only........ 1045 
Average loss............ 903 


With limestone going out at the rate 
of almost twelve hundred pounds an- 
nually—as was true on soils given am- 
monium salts—a two-ton application 
would last less than four years, while with 
a loss of nine hundred pounds—the aver- 
for all treatments—this same applica- 
tion of stone would last almost five years. 
Tiees depen ox tolen with © tainl all of 
thirty-one inches, which corresponds 
closely to that of the cornbelt of the 
United States. 

With reference to soil treatments, the 
above figures show clearly that mineral 
fertilizers, except sodium nitrate, increase 
the lime loss. Ammonium salts brings on 
especially high losses, so that on soils 
fertilized with these the limestone cannot 
be expected to last as long as on those 
treated with sodium nitrate for example. 
It is particularly worthy of notice that 
farmyard manure saves the lime in the 
soil, partly because it adds some lime to 
the soil, and also, perhaps, because it gives 
off to form some calcium carbonate 
or limestone within the soil itself. This 
will emphasize the fallacy of the general 
belief that rotting manure es sour 
soils and that manured fields need more 
lime than unmanured. Quite the contrary 
is the truth and using manure is a “lime- 
saving” rather than “lime-consuming” 
practice, but even then there is a con- 
tinual lime loss that can be met only by 
applications of soil sweetening material. 
ults from Ohio confirm clearly those 
from Rothamsted; namely, that fertilizer 
treatment can hasten or delay the com- 
plete lime removal. “Manure” they say, 
“has assisted in the conservation of the 
calcium carbonate, while ammonium sul- 
phate was capable of hastening the decom- 
position of carbonates and is the only 
fertilizer whose effects in this direction are 
unmistakably present.” Their work was 
done on cornbelt, silt loam soil, and fits 
nicely the general soil conditions of the 
central United States, and their results 
from twenty years’ of experience should 
be fully creditable. 

In measuring how fast limestone leaves 
the soil they found that ninety percent of 
a two-ton application of ordinary agri- 
cultural limestone was lost in five years. 
For a six-ton application it took nine years 

Continued on: page 87 
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‘BALL @ BAN 


Look for the Red Ball 


You get longer wear from your 
Rubber Boots or Arctics when they 
bear the Red Ball Trade Mark. 
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You get satisfying fit and real com- 
fort—feet dry and ankles warm, after 
you have worked all day in snow, slush, 
or OOozy mire. 


Look for the Red Ball when you 
buy your Light-Weight Rubbers, too. 
“Ball-Band” Rubbersare shapely, good- 
looking, and you can get them to fit any 
style of shoe. “Ball-Band” Rubber Foot- 
wear is sold in sixty thousand stores. 


Ask your dealer for our free illustrated booklet 
“More Days Wear” 


Mishawaka Woolen Manufacturing Company 
335 Water Street Mishawaka, Ind. 


**The House That Pays Millions for Quality’’ 


Useful Gifts are 
always appreciated 
most. For Christ- 
mas this year why 
notgive’Ball-Band” 
Rubber Footwear? 
There is a style and 
a size for every 
“member of your 
family. 
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34 
bean land as a fine top is 
more necessary for them 
than for corn. The young 
bean plant is not con- 
structed for poking its way thru the soil quite so well as the 
punch-like corn plant.” 

So far the two crops seem to stand about fifty-fifty, the beans 
having the advantage of cheaper plowing and the corn of a 
little less labor in pulverizing the soil. But let Farmer Riegel 
tell the rest of it: 

“The beans that are grown for seed and for hay are put in 
with the grain drill using the oat openings. It is a simple job 
that a boy who is handy with a team can do very well. It re- 
quires skilled labor to check corn so that it can be plowed easily 
both ways without a high percentage of casualties. The drilling 
can be done rapidly and cheaply, the principal consideration 
being not to get the seed in too deep. An inch and a half should 
be the limit unless the soil is very loose and sandy. In this 
operation the bean has a little the edge on corn. 

“Cultivation follows closely on the heels of planting and here 
the soys show their superiority in saving labor expense. From 
our experience I believe that the beans can be cultivated three 
times at half the cost 
of cultivating corn 
three times. Here, 
again, the difference 
between skilled and 
unskilled labor comes 
in. A great many 
young boys cultivate 
corn, but to do a good 
job requires a prac- 
ticed hand who can 
work close to the row 
without injuring the 
corn. No such con- 
siderations enter in 
when we set out to 
break the crust and 
kill the weeds in the 
bean fields. We use 
the rotary hoe and all 
that is necessary ie to 
drive back and forth 
across the field. This 
looks like a careless 
method but grows the 
beans and a ten-year- 
old can do just as good 
a job as a seventy-five- 
dollar-a-month hired 
man. This easy method 
of cultivating is fortu- 
nate also because the 
beans demand this attention at about the same time the corn 
needs stirring. 7 

“Harvesting the beans costs, ge @ little more than 
harvesting corn, but on the whole from plowing to poe away 
in bins and cribs the beans represent the smaller outlay of 
labor. The farm is still in need of a little tile, but on the average 
over eight or ten years we will get fifty-five bushels of corn to 
the acre and twenty bushels of . Last year we got 2,200 
bushels of the soys from 100 acres. A comparison of prices will 
show that at the present time at least soybeans are ahead of 
corn as well as oats. 

“We now have a crop that uses less labor than corn and one 
that uses not only less labor but lessskilled labor. And it makes 
bigger returns in cash. 

“The distribution of labor m the rotation 1s nearly as im- 
portant as the total amount of labor required. This year we 
sowed sixty acres of soys before we put in any corn, but the 
usual procedure is to put them in at the same time or a short 
time later than the corn. With a big drill the seeding can be put 
out of the way in a hurry. Haying is usually one of the jobs 
that persists in mixing up with 
corn plowing if you are growing 
any kind of clover or alfalfa, but 
soybean hay gives you no such 
trouble. You can cut it the 
latter part of August or the first 
of September. It is far out of the 
way of corn cultivation and 
grain harvesting and it does not 
conflict with the seed harvest 
of the same crop and the sowin 
of wheat which come the last o: 
September and the first of 
October. Then comes threshing 
and the beans are out of the way 
and in the bin before you are 
ready to start the corn husking. 
Many farms in this region on 
which the usual rotation is fol- 
lowed are forced to have a good 
deal of help at certain times dur- 
ing the summer and fall and to 
cut down to almost none at other 


rate ati iw 


SPEAKING OF SOYBEANS | 


Continued from page 24 





The rotary hoe. Notice the soil before and after, 





Mr. Riegel and the two little Riegels on their regal charger. 





Dec., 1920 


times. On our place with 
the present rotation we find 
that we can use a pretty 
steady labor supply from 
the time plowing begins until the corn is husked, a factor that 
eannot be ignored in these times when it is a struggle to keep 
half enough r in the country.” 

Only two varieties of soybeans now find favor on the big 
farm managed by Riegel, the Mongol and the A. K. Usin 
more than one variety has its advantages as was mention 
before and as will appear later. The Mongol is a fine-stemmed 
variety that cages high enough to produce a lot of hay, is easy 
to cut with the binder and places its pods high enough on the 
stalk so that there will be little of the grain left in the field. 
Many varieties of beans grow pods right down to the ground and 
no matter how low the binder or the mower is set, some of them 
will be left in the field and a lot of dirt and rubbish will be 
taken up in the effort to reduce this waste. The Mongol pro- 
vides a four or five inch space between the last pods and the 


ground. 
The pods of the Mongol hang onto their seeds with remark- 


able tenacity. The edges seem to be crimped together and the 
whole surface covered 


with a waterproof 
varnish. saw 
bunches of the beans 
that had been cut 
and left on the 
ground thru months 
of weathering in the 
winter and _ sprin 
and the stil 
protected the smooth 
yellow beans. The 
maker of food pack- 
ages might well study 
the design and the 
chemistry of this 
resistant bean hull 
which defies the at- 
tacks of alternate 
rain and sun. On this 
Illinois farm they 
have found that most 
other varieties, of 
which the Medium 
Yellow is an ex- 
ample, soon _ split 
open when left to the 
attacks of the 
weather and there- 
fore cause the farmer 
more care at harvest 
eae ee and often the loss 
from shattering is great in spite of his extra pains. The earlier 
and shorter varieties are said to shatter worse than the later 
ones and a greater percentage of these early ones split while 
being threshed—that is the individual beans split into halves. 
Ruegel’s experience 1s that these varieties that are careless of 
what becomes of their seed are not desirable for the cornbelt ex- 
cept when you are in need of an early variety to use with early 
corn that 1s to be hogged down or_to get a wider spread of 
time for the comes pe weg 

This wider sp: of time for getting the field work done and 
the fact that they want to get the wheat drilled by October 10th, 
account for the use of the variety called A. It is quite 
similar in habit to the Mongol, but grows the pods a little closer 
to the ground and does not hold the seed quite so well. The 
A. K. is not so good a hay producer but yields a little better 
crop of beans, probably because of the s _ larger size of 
bean. By growing this bean along with the Mon 1 on this 


farm it 1s possible to have two or three weeks in which to handle 
ay og and plenty of time to in the wheat which is drilled. 
in the 


stubble, the drill following right after the binder. 
county agent of Cham- 
paign county has a set of about 
a@ dozen photographs which 
show the soybean operations 
on the Meharry farm from 
plowing to harvesting and hay 
making. The office of the 
farm bureau found that it was 
particularly in need of the 
picture showing the drilling of 
wheat in the bean stubble im- ~ 
mediately behind the. binder 
for many farmers who came 
in for advice were skeptical as 
to the practicability of this 
method of putting in the 
wheat. The photo is convinc- 


ing. 
, more than one vari- 
ety is also an advantage in the 
spring, most certainly in the 
last one, for the planting can 
extend (Continued on page 48 
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1500 Factory Trained Field Experts 
to Help Get the Utmost From 
Your OilPull 


SEEN SL RY I a A I 








RES TIRE ES 


— And by factory trained we mean just that. Every one 
of these OilPull representatives has served a period of intensive 
study and work, not out at a branch house, but within the 
great Rumely factories at LaPorte, Ind., where the facilities for 
disassembling, assembling, studying the various manufacturing 
processes, listening to lectures by highest authorities, etc., 
are unequaled, 


Each of these 1500—who include Rumely dealers and 
traveling experts—is thus thoroughly and painstakingly equipped 
with constructional knowledge and experience to help the OilPull 
owners obtain the maximum of tractor service. 


Within telephone-call distance of every agricultural part of 
the United States and Canada is one or more of these trained 
OilPull men. 


It means that when you place an OilPull tractor on your 
farm you are amply protected against serious interruption and 
delays. This OilPull service army is on its toes, day and night, 











Preston d ready to answer any possible need for help. 
kerosene burning The Rumely creed of “Service” begins with the matchless 
torened quality and perfection of design and construction. Service is 
first inbuilt in the OilPull. The basic features of the OilPull 
have never been bettered. In no other tractor do you find guar- 
Holds all anteed kerosene-burning, oil-cooling, the world’s greatest fuel 
world economy, double lubrication, unequaled long life, 25% reserve 
fuel economy 
vasande power, etc. 


Need for constant attention is largely eliminated in the 
OilPull— but should you need assistance, you can count on 
it being given promptly, expertly and cheerfully if you own 
an OilPull. 


ADVANCE-RUMELY THRESHER COMPANY, Inc. 
LaPorte, Indiana 


29 Branch Offices and Warehouses 
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“Clean! 
Thoroughly Clean” 


That’s what you will say when you 
use Goblin. This soap—a combina- 
tion of the purest and most effective 
ingredients—dissdlves every particle 
of dirt. It frees the pores of grease, 
grime and stain. When through wash- 
ing with Goblin your skin is fresh 
and smooth and clean; a thoroughly 
clean skin means a healthy skin. 


Always keep an extra cake of Goblin 
on hand for the dirty, grimy job; it'll 
do the work where other soaps fail. 


Go to your grocer 
and buy a cake of 
it; test it to the limit; 
there isn’t an injur- 
ious element in it to 
harm or chafe the 
tenderest skin. 

If your dealer has’. t got it 
send us his name and ad- CF) P 
dress and ~e will send you WORKS 
a trie’ «ze cake free. OwoERS 


Goblin Soap 


Trial Size Cake Free 


CUDAHY, Bet & 111 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
Canadian Address: 
64 Macauley Ave., Toronto, Canada 


Please send me trial size cake of Goblin Soap. 
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Greatest Grass Seed Value Known. Investigate. 
doles 


wri free sample 
Fick. A 4 all kinds. Write 9. 
American Mutual Seed Co. Dept. sot Chicago, Ill. 
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GUESSING ON FERTILIZER 

One day I passed a farmer drillin 
fertilizer on top of corn already plan 
Curious to know why he did this I stop 
for a few minutes to talk. I asked him 
what kind of fertilizer he was using. I had 
handled a car just before for my neighbors 
and was interested. But he didn’t know 
the manufacturer’s name. Then I asked 
about the anaylsis. He didn’t know that. 
I wondered about the price. He said he 
had it charged, and didn’t know that. 

1 actually think that he told me the 
truth. I was dressed like a farmer and was 
trailing a farm wagon behind a machine 
when I stopped so he didn’t think I was 
an agent. But I do wonder why it is that 
farmers guess so much about fertilizer. 
We all guess, of course, about a lot of 
things, but the fertility that we buy and 
apply to our land is more important than 
many of them, asét costs so much. 

This man is not just a “happen so” ex- 
ample. There are lots of them. I’ll venture 
to say that of one hundred farmers who 
have used a complete fertilizer this year 
not over twenty-five of them can tell the 
analysis of the condensed fertility that 
they bought. Is it because we farmers are 
so confoundedly rich we can —— to blow 
our cash around anywhere we wish, and 
not worry about what we are getting for 
it? I don’t think that is it, because I’ll 
make a guess that the better off financially 
the farmer is, the more likely he is to know 
just what his fertilizer costs, and what 
there is in it. He also knows why he 
bought the particular kind that he did. 

You cannot ask one farmer out of one 
hundred what kind of a grain binder he 
has without getting a defin'te answer. He 
also knows that it will cut a certain amount 
of grain and save him a certain amount of 
time and money in a season He doesn’t 
guess about that. But when it comes 
to fertility which governs the extent of 
the crop that the binder cuts, he is guess- 
ing. 

Guessing is expensive enough in any 
line of business. It is just as much so on 
the farm as any place else. Every unit of 
potash this year is costing us about $3 
and every unit of ammonia is costing twice 
that much. You say and think that a 
matter of one percent on the analysis 
means little. Most of us will have quite a 
scrap if someone tries to get away with 
$6 from us. We’d run a want ad in the 
local paper and raise considerable fuss 
but we lose $6 in buying our fertilizer an 
never make even a squeak. 

Fertilizer as we buy it in sacks is 
divided into two classes. One of these is 
the acid phosphate class, which is either of 
fourteen percent or sixteen percent or 
twenty percent analysis as the buyer 
cares to use, and the other class is the 
complete fertilizers. The three main 
parts of a complete fertilizer are nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid, and potash. Yet we 
think of a complete fertilizer when it is 
lacking one of these parts such as a brand 
analyzing two percent of ammonia wand 
twelve percent of phosphoric acid. 

When it comes to buying a complete 
fertilizer we farmers are apt to let an 
agent come along and sell us almost any- 
thing he wants to sell. Potash is not one 
of the essential elements of a fertilizer 
except for a very few crops, and there is 
no reason for paying extra for this so far 
as I can see. ton using a 2-12-0 fertilizer 
on my corn this year as I cannot figure out 
where the extra two percent of potash, 
costing $6, will get me ans like a 
return in proportion to the cost. We found 


rake, 
afi abe that potash could be spared for potatoes 


even when Germany’s supply was cut 
off and it can be largely left out for other 
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Easy fo Play| 
Easy fo Pay 





Most beautiful of all wind instru- 
ments and easiest to play. A be- 
ginner can learn to play the scale 
in one hour’s practice and soon be & 
playing popular airs. You can take 
your place in a band within £0 days, if 
you so desire. Unrivalled 


For Home Entertainment, 
Church, Lodge or School 


In big demand for orchestra dance music. The posses- 
sion of a Saxophone will enable you to take an impor- 
fant Gare te ho mastew lop es your commun- 
ty. increases your arity your op uni- 
ties, as well as your glatense. It opens all (ee to 
you and affords you many occasions to considerably 
increase your income, even though you have no in- 
tention of choosing a musical career. 


Buescher-Grand Cornet 











Possesses the biggest and most perfect tone of any Cor- 
net made, yet with all its wonderful volume it is excep- 
tionally easy to blow, requiring so little exertion to 
*“start’’ the tones, or tokeep them sounding, that jumps 
of thirds, fifths or octaves can be taken without the 
slightest stopping or breaking of space between the 
tones. Its “‘Split-No-Tone’’ Bell is an exclusive and 
patented feature. 


Free Trial—Easy Payments 


You can order any Buescher instrument without paying 
one cent in advance, and try it 6 days in your own 
home, without obligation. I _ perfectly satisfied, pay 
for it on easy payments to suit your convenience. 
Tells what each 

Saxophone Book Free 72!8,7h\<at 
best adapted for; when to use singly, in quartettes, 
sextettes, octettes, or in regular band or full Saxo- 
phone Band. It prices, illustrates and fully describes 
the virtues of each model of the Saxophone Family. 
Ask for your copy of Book No. 12. 

Mention the instrument in which you are interested 
and a complete catalog will be mailed free. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Makers of Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
2811 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Indiana } 
HOGS MAKE $120 
PER ACRE 


You can make pork and beef 
at less cost with year around 
pastures and home-grown con- 
centrates raised along the 
























the souths newest great railway- 
One acre of peanuts equals 
bu. corn. An acre of 
sweet potatoes equals 100 bu, 
corn—makes $120 worth of 
pork, Truckers and _ fruit 
growers net $500 or more per 
acre. For information write 


J. M. Jones, Gen. Dev. Agt., 
Rout 327 BAe Building, 
Norfolk, V 
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With a FOLDING SAWING MACHINE. SCORDS by ONE NANio 
10 hours. Send for Free catalog No. E77 ehowing low price 
and latest improvements. First order secures agency. 


Folding Sawing Mach. Co., 161 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ul 
Sales Agents 








e 1. are +g * 
tions worth §750 to $1,500 year We train the inexperienced. 
Ni Cu Co., 156 Bar St., Cant 









n escTiption and price. 
John J. Black, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 
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crops a8 well. I do not have the amount of 
barnyard manure I need yet, so I use 
more of a complete commercial fertilizer. 
About half of what I’ve used this spring is 
complete. But when I get more manure to 
use and larger amounts of clover to plow 
undér, I shall cut it out, I think, on most 
crops. Yet on a clover sod turned under 
this year and broadcasted with two hun- 
dred and twenty-five pounds of acid 
phosphate to the acre I used one hundred 
pounds to the acre in the hills as I checked 
the field. I feel that I am past the time 
when I need to experiment with fertilizer, 
and yet here I am at it again. I expect to 
get some corn from that field. 
The place to buy fertilizer is worth con- 
sidering too. Several farmers can easily 
t together and handle a car. We have 
one that twice here, and got the car set 
at a local siding, which saved us a drive 
of eight miles. By pooling your orders 
money can be saved thru other organiza- 
tions. These things have to be looked into 
locally tho, because of peculiar local condi- 
tions. Maybe some farmer organization 
is already handling fertilizer with less 
than the regular profit, and so it would be 
useless and unloyal to try anything along 
that line. But anyway, watch the analysis 
and know what you are getting.—E. R., 


SEEDER CUTS COST OF SEEDING 

“Tt does not pay to seed by the broad- 
cast method,” says Ship Huddleston, a 
northern Indiana farmer. “I have had 
some experience along this line that settles 
me on that point,” continues this farmer. 

“On that thirty acre field, when I was 
sowing the seed broadcast I always 
counted on putting five bushels of clover 
seed on the whole field. But two or three 
years ago, three of us decided to go in to- 
gether and buy a regular grass seed drill. 
And it has been one of the best invest- 
ments we ever made. It cost sixty-five dol- 
lars and has saved each of us the entire 
purchase price almost every year in the 
seed sel 

“Last ‘spring, I used the seeder to put 
in clover seed on that thirty acre field. I 
used just three bushels of seed on the 
whole field and as it cost me $31 a bushel 
I saved two bushels over the old way, and 
I figure that the machine saved me $62 this 
year alone. And it sowed the seed too, for 
the plants came up just as thick as they 
could stick. Of course, I don’t know 
whether they will develop into a good 
stand or not, but that does not alter the 
fact that so far as the seeder is concerned, 
it will make three bushels of seed go just 
as far as I could make five bushels go when 
sowing the old way. Just one caution 
should be mentioned. When using the 
grass seeder be careful not to get the 
seed in too deep.” —I. M., Ind. 


WATCH THE PISTON RINGS 

When your automobile in some mys- 
terious way uses much more oil than it 
ought to, it is well to have the piston rings |, 
examined. They will lose their temper 
with time and usage and the cylinders will 
work as a pump bringing the lubricating 
oil into the combustion chamber. Here it 
mixes with the gasoline and is burned but 
leaves a heavy deposit of carbon on the 
spark plugs and the cylinders. When 
earbon collects quickly it is apt to be 
caused by the oil which has worked in in 
this way. The money invested in new 
piston rings will soon be saved in the 
saving of oil and labor.—W. H. L. 


SQUEAKING BRAKES 
_ Chronic squeaking in the braking system 
is generally due to dirt that has been im- 


ded in the lining and is pressed against | } 


the drum when the brakes are applied. 
Usually this dirt may be washed out with 
kerosene, but if it is so firmly intrenched 
that it refuses to come out with this treat- 
ment a little resin mixed with castor oil 
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re applied to the bands will overcome the tod 
rouble. 35 Owen Bide. Washineton. D.C. or 
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Vacuum Cup Tires, the 
smooth, skiddy, oily pave- 
ment holds no more danger 
than does the dry road. 


For the Vacuum Cup Tread—guaran- 


teed not to skid on wet, slippery 
pavements—exerts a vacuum suc- 
tion, gripping the surface firmly 
until the hold of each Cup is gently 
released by the forward rolling of 
the tire, 


Yet this safety costs you nothing— 


you pay for Vacuum Cup Cord and 
Fabric Tires approximately what 
ordinary makes would cost, despite 
their guaranteed service—per war- 
ranty tag attached to each casing: 


Vacuum Cup Fabric Tires, 6,000 Miles 
Vacuum Cup Cord Tires, 9,000 Miles 
Channel Tread Cord Tires, 9,000 Miles 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER 
COMPANY ¢ AMERICA 


Jeannette, Pa, 


Direct Factory Branches and 
Service Agencies Throughout 
the United : States and Canada 














This gasoline power device will saw 
down as many trees a day as ten men can 
fell with axes, The 


Phillips Tree Feller 


will make $10 to $15 
extra ee day on any 
indorsed 







farm, by suc- 
cessful farmersin every 
state. O. C, Priesc 












Nora Springs, Ia,, says 
only takes a few mit.ates to cut 
Esterei, Park Falls, says heqade big 





down trees. Anton 
money right from start. | 


° terms. Writetoday. Address 
PHILLIPS DRAG SAW C.u4s Down Trees 
MFG. COMPANY Love! With the Ground ijk 
119 Phillips Bidg. 
Kansas City, 


SYDE TYRES 
auto casi! oot 
Patronize our advertisers; they save you money . 
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MAKE THE ROADS SAFE 


What value do we place on a human 
life? To judge by some of the roads over 
the country it isnot much. Lives are lost 
many times where a few dollars or a little 
extra time would make a road safe enough 
so that taking a ride along them on a rainy 
day in an auto would not be such a hair- 
raising experience as is often the case now. 

Recently a friend of mine was — 
along a road within a half mile of a sm 
town and ran into a ditch six feet deep, 
upsetting his car and smashing ——- up 
generally, tho he escaped unhurt, and had 
no one with him. any complaints had 
been made about that road, but nothing 
was done by anyone. On either side the 
ditch came within less than two feet of 
the roadway, and there was not even a 
ridge or anything to ward the wheels off 
and keep them from sliding over. 

When hundreds of automobiles are 
owned in every part of the country and it 
is impossible to always keep off roads when 
they are slippery, it is not morally right 
onl eel not be legally right to leave 
them in a condition that would make an 
accident under ordinary conditions pos- 
sible. During the last two years I have 
been riding around considerably and we 
have been in places where it was very 
dangerous driving, and often came upon 
such places with no chance at all to avoid 
them. In one case we crossed a brid 
after a light shower, and on the far side 
found that it had caved away to within 
six inches of the road, tho that was solid. 
For a rod the ditch was not two feet from 
the road, with nothing to check a slide 
into it. A very steep hill began just be- 
yond the bridge. Our car could not make 
the hill, and we stalled, and had to back 
some. The least bit of skidding would 
have been certain to have carried us over 
the bank and for several minutes it looked 
like we were to go down six or eight feet 
into a creek. That road should have been 
closed as unsafe or made safe. 

It is not always that such places are on 
unimportant roads. In fact the first place 
mentioned was on a main traveled road 
between county seats, and automobiles 
used it on long distance travel. In the 
main it was a fine road well kept, but there 
were two or three places that were reall 
dangerous, tho this was the worst of all. 

Wherever there is a place at the side of 
a dirt road that has much travel, that is 
deep enough to upset a car that went down 
into it, some kind of protection should be 
made to keep cars from skidding off. We 
are not considering the quick dash to one 
side from careless driving or going too fast 
in mud, but the uuaveliabll skid that is 
bound to occur now and then. Our roads 
should be safe in muddy weather as far as 
we can make them for often at such times 
- a to use them with our cars.— 


THE FARM WORK SHOP 


The farm work shop’s equipment may 
vary from a few wrenches or other com- 
mon tools, to an outfit that can be used to 
repair or manufacture most of the farm 
a. It may be housed in one side 
of a shed, or in a building made expressly 
for shopwork. The elaborateness of the 
outfit will depend somewhat on the farm- 
er’s ability to use it, and the amount of 
repair work to be done. 

In all probability a few wrenches, 
handsaw, brace and bits, and hammer or 
hatchet, comprises the cheapest neces- 
sary outfit. This can be added to from 
time to time as the pocketbook permits. 

A work bench is almost a necessity to 
the handling of even a very common and 
incomplete outfit, but this may be so in- 
nee that it consists of one plank 
only, to.Jay the various tools upon. A 
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“How IlMake | 
Fords Start Easy’ 


A Chat With an Expert on Fords) 


“When I have to spin a Ford to 
start ‘er, I always look over the timer. 
Usually I find a cheap one that’s worn 
bumpy—oracomplicated ‘freak’ that’s 


all gummed up with dirt. But when 
I put on a Milwaukee Timer, she 
starts on the first pull-up or so, even 
on a frosty morning. 


“If more Ford owners would use a 
simple, standard-type timer like the 
Milwaukee, I'd hear less kicks about 
hard starting, galloping, missing, and 
all that. A Ford is built without 
frills, you know—it needs a timer of 


—the standard replacement timer for Ford cars, trucks and 
Fordson tractors. Over 3,000,000 Fords use the same type. 
Built hg Pe ig Ss and dependable. Only two moving 
arts. Made by ignition engineers of 15 years’ experiance. 
uaranteed to outwear any othertimer made. 1,000, Mil- 
waukees are being made and sold this year—more than all 
other makes combined. 

Get a Milwaukee from your hardware 
dealer or garage. It sells for $2.25. If he 
hasn't the Milwaukee, send direct to us, 

MILWAUKEE AUTO ENGINE 


& SUPPLY CO. 











Brush Assembly 
Gives “Henry” a fat, hot spar 
at just the right instant. 





See what the expert says about 


Ford ignition 
ul Farming 


MILWAUKEE TIMER¢FORDS 


in next month's 






















Latest Log Saw out 
—Immense ca ty— 
with newest Improve- 
ments including Double Arm 
Swing and Force Feed for fast 

cutting—Friction Clutch Lever Control ef blade—noe 

erk, Start or fag Tt at will while engine runs, 
owerful cle WITTE Engine with doublethe 

power needed, complete with Speed Regulator 
and 5-ft. Saw ready to use, Quick 


Save $50 . 










GB wer, cord wood 
lengths 


er en a Eee Za 
Cuts Down 


Y 
At low WY 







1 





——— 


~to- i 
= , ——— - ft 





in 90 seconds. No time lost 
os our saw os 

was $189—our new cu 
rice —* 1 $50, money ; to operate—Cuts much faster than for- 
byordering this practical. easy. Y Engine can be used belt work. 
os work , Quick Change frist” asset, 208 









Cuts logs 
ze into lum- 
or stove wood 

A fast- 





from Log Saw eo ore es hee 


of ax gaWitte Engine Works 


,! 1614 Oakland Ave., 


City, Mo. 


Kansas 
1614Empire Bidg., 
" Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















rite for agency proposition and exclusive territory: 














from four sales a day. No experience needed, Lesgest 
concern of its kind in the world. Davidson sold % in 
one week. Flynn 72 in three weeks spare time. ce 
2 in one evening. New Aladdin light isa n 
wherever introduced. Five times as ht as electric. 
Won Cale ho A =~ end ‘ AL _— 
ernme ndorsed lead niversities. Farm- bly ini a the little of 

ave the money need this light, and 9 out of Siete gouty ieee Ge’ Wack, ehoweme = 
10 willbay, Also big opportunity in small towns and " and out to tell you what 

. Excellent time and evening seller. PEPE le fim weather will be. Swe 64x 
CAPIT. ple on free trial. EA UE a eae 71%; fully guaranteed. 
DAVID Ghee paid to any address 


N.G . Johnson, Sales Manager, 609 W. Lake St., Chicago Agents Wanted. 
Successful farmers read Successful Farming. | | 419 E Wate S, = 























SUCCESSFUL FAKMING 39 
box on the wall, or a shelf at least, is al- 


most a necessity for the various tools, espe- 
cially the s er ones, in order to keep 
them from becoming scattered or lost. 
a — = —_ and — one 
can do a grea of repair work; es 
cially is this the case when cone has a good 
strong vise and a press drill. Much of the 
repair work on the farm can be done with 


“cold iron.” My repair work has been 
limited to cold iron and I also do such 
woodwork as is necessary. I have found 
a cold chisel and a punch a necessity, but 
I probably get more sarisfaction out of a 
set of taper taps and dies for cutting 
threads upon and fitting bolts and taps, 
than any other part of theequipmentin my 
work shop. I dismant'e old machinery 
for the bolts. In some cases these have to 
be rethreaded; at any rate, I fit them so 
they can be had and used on a moment’s 
notice. 

There is a great satisfaction as well as a 
saving, to be able to work out singletrees, 
doubletrees, three-horse eveners, four- 
horse equalizers, or any part thereof that 
may break or wear, even tho in some cases 


the iron work on them may have to be = 
taken to the blacksmith. Super Lorn 


It is —_ much ~ - oh ge the 

repairing done, as the valuable time it | 

takes in a busy season, that prompted me NE W B RI O 

to y a og 0 — my rather 

crude outfit, thereby handling all my re- . 

pair work except in certain cases. The Leader of Light Weight Cars 
I went thru the various bunches of iron 


oe that had accumulated and sorted it 


or quick use. A number of tin cans of WE you've seen this New 
e 


various sizes were lined up; in one went ~ : 
staples of various sizes, in another the Briscoe and tested out its 











i There's a Briscoe show-room near you. 
Free booklet mailed on request. 
























assortment of a wane in another performance, you'll agree that i+ 

cotter pins, in still another, various sizes . 

of ak assorted wood screws were put sets a new measure of value in 

in another, while the fitted bolts with taps Touring Car popular priced cars. 

were all put in a shallow box, and in an- Roadst R 

other similar box were the unfitted bolts ae: Already the New Briscoe ten 

and taps, which on rainy days were re- Four-door Sedan points of superiority are becom- 

threaded and refitted, while a various ing the standards b hich oth 

assortment of hin went into another g : y which other 

box. I had a lot of small junk left which cars are judged. And in addition 

I put in another box; this I rummage thru you get Briscoe beauty of line 

when in need of odds and ends. and fittings. 

a ~, I orn os the sneneg 

whic ave invested in shop equipmen 

from time to time has given me about as BRISCOE MOTOR CORPORATION 

much satisfaction, and perhaps profit, as JACKSON, MICHIGAN 

any money I have invested for use on the . 

farm. I have also found that the time " ; ; 

spent looking around various shops has The 7-inch Frame — with wide flanges and further 

been well repaid in what I have learned stiffened by four cross-members and large gussets—gives a 

that I could apply to my shop.—O. R. A. firm ‘‘backbone” to the car, eliminating twistings and 
—E disalignments. (119) 

LEGALITY OF WILL / 








me ZA 





Is a last will and testament of a father 
legal if written by his daughter at his 
request, and signed by him and two 
witnesses? Could the heirs of his former 
marriage have objection and make trouble 
after the father’s death on account of it not 
being written by someone else, if the 
father was of sound mind?—L. B., Mo. 

ane -o a Ss — he ae ooune ROOK 
mind and acts voluntarily, without any ) 
peta EC LAND CLEARING 
over him is daughter, or any other 
person specially benefited by his will, the \ MAKES HARD WORK LABOR SAVING FULLY GUARANTEED smallest, low cut green, rotten 
instrument will not be invalid because \ SINGLE-DOUBLE-TRIPLE POWER 4 
drawn in the handwriting of such daughter | * 
or other beneficiary. But if it can con-|- 
veniently be done it would be better to 




















































have a reliable attorney draw the will, to a 

avoid creating ay suspicion that he Sable blocks, hooks 

fraud was practi in drawing the will. and quaranceed “Takowp” Root 
FREE 


Furthermore, service of an attorney will 
tend to insure that the will will be drawn 
in proper form and contain valid pro- 
visions. Should it appear that the father 
was old and the daughter was unjustly 
preferred in disposition of his property, to 
the exclusion of his children by the former 
marriage, the fact the daughter drew up 
the will might create an impression in the 
minds of judge or jury that she misled 
her father as to the contents of the will 





; FREE TRIAL 
mo eh FOUR PLANS OF PAYMENT 













MOHR STEEL CO, san trancisco, Caue 


You can be quickly cured, # you 















continue to 


- 








Send 10 cents coin or on Stam. 
and 


Send for (free) illustrated 200-page book. It tells 


excepting as * ae pe able to prove the te aeetne te ASF : It tellshow! 


‘or 20 years. 
Benjamin N. Bogue, 1423 Bogue Building, lndianapelis 





contrary.—A. L. H. the most A in the world. 
THD LEWIS SCHOOL, 49, Adelaide it, Mich. 
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Lamps and Lanterns 
“The Sunshine of the Night’” 

1, Make ont J Burn Their Own Gas From 
Common Motor Gasoline, 

2. Give 300 Candle Power of Brilliant Pure 
White Light. No Glare— No Flicker, 

8. More Light Than 200ld StyleOil Lamps 
or Lanterns. 

4 Light With Common Matcheo=Mo Tere 


6. No Wicks to Trim or Chimneys to Wash. 
6. Can't — or Explode Even if Tipped 









Nickeled Brass, Will Last 
a Life Time. 
9 Lamp is Handsomely 


Dealer PScivernal ‘Bbose 
Holder, 


Reflector—Can’t 
Blow Outin pny Wind, 
on mek -Proof, Bug-Proof. 


Sold _by More Than 
a 000 Deslers. ifyours 
can’tsupply you write 
nearest factory branck 
Dept. SF-5 


The Coleman 


Gleman Quick-Lite e 
1 


a V1) 


| Greater’ Convenience 
For I You 


RED SEAL 


SPARKER 
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FULL VALUE FROM AUCTIONS 

Bert, Williams, a farmer in my neighbor- 
hood, holds an ‘auction sale at his farm 
nearly ever summer. “The purpose,” he 
says, “is not to get rid of junk, but to 
dispose of things which I do not need, and 
which some neighbor may have use for.” 

There articles include livestock, farm- 
ing implements, household utensils, and 
even lumber and ts. He always gets 
good prices for what he has. 

“In the course of a year,” he explained 
“a great many things are purchased on 
the farm which are too light, or too large, 
or in some way not fitted to my needs. 
And as I have no storage attic, I go over 
such articles and make a note of the price, 
size, length of time used, and file the in- 
formation away in my book. Then when | 
the busy season is over, usually in late 
summer or autumn, I list these things on 
handbills and insert a copy in the local 
newspaper. I nearly always get a good 
turnout on sale day because the people 
know what I have and why I want to sell 
it. I make my reasons plain and truthful, 
and have many times saved myself and the 
buyer money. For example: I once pur- 
chased a one and one-half horsepower gas 
engine. I found it too small for my use 
and so put it up at my sale. John Denny 
was needing just such an engine for his 
truck farm, and purchased it. I made 
back my expense and saved him the 
freight, del: ay and a long trip to town for 
& new one. 

I had observed that as a rule, stuff at 
sales did not average high, so I told Wil- 
liams my experience. 

“A great many times that is the fault 
of the owner,” he said. “He will touch up 
his impleme nts with paint, but leave 
broken and wornout parts, and often t 
to cover them up with smooth talk. This 
is a mistake, as a good buyer is sure to 
find them. I have found that it pays to go 
over machinery and repair or purchase 
such parts, and fit them in. Then, go over 
the implement with the oil can and lastly 
the paint brush. If this cannot be done, 
always explain to the crowd, before the 
sale opens. The owner’s reput: ation may 
be saved by so doing. 

“Sometimes several neighbors will post 
their articles on my bill. This makes a 
larger sale and has often made us good 
money, especially on livestock. If we have 
a good sized bunch, we see that a number 
of buyers from surrounding towns are 
notified. They prefer buying in bunches 
and we usually secure better grades. When 
the auction starts we do our best to in- 
terest the bidders. We arrange the articles 
where they can easily be examined, and are 
always near to give additional informa- 
tion. We make the terms plain and busi- 
nesslike and seldom have reserved bids. 








“The advan of such auctions over 
oa usual wy ¢ selling are many. We 
have a good bunch of buyers. They rely | Tim 


on the articles, and know they are truth- 











—— = Farming advertisements 
anteed. Read the advertisements in this Sone 





full —— represented. It saves us storage room 
prevents the Low’ “ seen on so 
many farms.”—F. R. C Ohio, 


SPREAD MANURE IN WINTER 

[ am told it is not a good idea to spread 
manure in the winter time or on the snow, 
that the fertility will all wash away. Is 
this true?—F. L., Iowa. 

In our opinion, it is much better to 
spread manure on the land during the 
winter, even on the snow covered land, 
than to wait until spring when the work is 
naturally rushing. oreover, there is 
less cutting into the fields and less chance 
of becoming mired in during the winter 
I in an in the early spring. Everything 

nsidered, we believe it is a good idea to 
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Five Carloads 
of Regulation 


Army Blankets 


This a purchase of O. D. 
Regulation WOOL, Blankets 
from the U. 8. Government coming 


with the recent fall in prices enables 
us to sell these Blankets at the 
lowest price ever offered. 

These blankets are double bed size and 
are delivered to your door by insured parcel 
post at the following prices: 


New O. D.’s. Reissue O. D.’s. 
Each for..$ 5.95......... $ 4.95 


23. 
Bale of 20.$110.00. 


Don’t confuse these O. D. Sasdhtion Army 
Blankets on account of their low price 
with the cheap commercial army blanket. 


ABSOLUTE SATISFACTION GUAR- 
ANTEED on every blanket sold, and your 
money will be promptly refunded on 
return of goods. 

Werefer you to the > Dallas Banks: 
American Excha National, Security 
National Bank, Pitenal Bank of Com- 
merce and Dallas County State Bank. 


Combine your blanket needs with your 
neighbors and mail your order at once, 
as these blankets can not last at this price. 
Make check or money order payable to 
and address 


Wm. G. CARROLL, Mgr. 
THE ARMY STORE 


207 E. So. Houston St. Dallas, Texas 


je, At Factory 
DIG LY Ls Ops Pri 
Co bd td 


1 SIE OF OOF. 


“Reo” Cl Metal Shingles, V-Crim; 
ted beer eine Painted or Galvanized Root- 
ngs, Sidings, aliboard, Paints, etc., direct to 

aS Rock = factory Prices. Positively cot 
er ever 


Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 


Cost less; —— three ordinary roofs. No ao | 
repairs, G uaranteed rot, fire, rust, lightning 


Free Roofing Book 
Get our wonderfully 


low prices and free 
samples. Wesell direct 
from factory to youand 


LOW PRICED GARAGES - 
Lowest priegoos Rood yabese 
_ Samples & 


| Roofing Book 
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get the manure on the land as itis made. 
nder most conditions there will be no 
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Free Catalog 


how you can save 
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agons, 
any running 
today. 
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undue loss of fertility due to washing. Of 
course, on a very steep hillside where it is 
pretty much of g job to hold even the scil 
itself, it might not be practicable to put 
the manure on the snow, but there is 
surely plenty ofsuitable land on mostevery 
farm to take care of all the manure as it is 
made during the winter. 


A STANDARD DAY’S WORK 
The table below indicates what was 
found to be a standard day’s work on six 
hundred central Illinois farms. This area 
is representative of average cornbelt condi- 
tions. The figures are valuable in that 
they furnish some standard to go by in 
planning work and in paying for labor. 
They are interesting also for the reason 
that they afford a means of comparison 
with what we do on our own farms. We 
can see whether we do our work more or 
less efficiently than the average: 
A Standard Day’s V/ork in Central Illinois 









































Implement or Opera- | | Acres 
tion Size | Horses; Men per day 
Sulky plow 3 
Spring plowing... .| 16 in, 3 1 2.02 
Fall plowing......| . do, 3 1 2.58 
Gang plow 
Spring plowing... .| 28 in, 5 1 5.15 
Fall plowing do, 6 1 4.71 
Tractor plow....... 
Spring plowing... .| 42 in. 1 8.67 
Fall plowing...... do, 1 8.06 
Disc harrow........ 
Well packed land. | 8 feet 4 1 17.4 
Freshly plowed 
land. Sa do. 4 1 15.5 
Spike tooth harrow. .| 20 feet | 4 1 | 40.6 
orn planter 
Check rower...... 42 in. 2 1 17.8 
REPRE do, 2 1 | 20.0 
Corn cultivator 
One row riding... . 2 1 7.8 
Two row riding... 3 1 | 13.6 
Cutting and shocking 
corn by hand....... 1 1.28 
Corn binder 3 1 7.66 
Shocking corn after 
corn binder....... 2 6.66 
Husking corn from 
standing stalks,... 2 1 1.67 
Mechanical picker.. . 5 1 6.8 
Endgate er.....| 35 feet 2 1 52.1 
Grain drill. ........ 8 feet 4 1 14.9 
Grain binder....... do. 4 1 17.9 
Shocking oats,...... 2 | 17.4 
Mowing machine....| 5 feet 2 1 10.4 
Ws nc censcccvas 10 feet | 2 1 20.8 
Sulky rake. .......> do, 2 1 20.8 
Implement or | | Man, 
Operation Size |Horses|Men| per load 
Unloading ear corn ' 
With scoop shovel] 42 bu. 1 28.1 
With portalle 
Mevate?...scccce do, 1 7.8 
Unloading oats... .| 
With scocp shovel) 85 bu, 1 25.6 
With port.elev..| do, 1 7.9 
Loading hay 
By hand........ 1.2 tons} 2 3 31.4 
With rake hay 
PrN do, 2 3 23.2 
Unloading hay into 
Gs oc gnneccene 
OS ae do, 3 41.0 
With hay ferk...| do, 4 18.2 
Hauling and spread- 
ing manure........ 
With spreader. . .| 65 bu. 3 1 45.6 
With wagon box. 44 ku, 2 1 68.4 

















The average size of all the farms visited 
was 199.5 acres. The average weight of the 
horses was 1,355 pounds. The average 
time spent in the field was ten hours and 
ten minutes per day for spring work and 
corn cultivation; nine hours and fifty-five 
minutes for haying and grain harvest; 
nine hours and thirty minutes for fall 
pes and preparing ground; and nine 

ours and twenty minutes for corn 
harvest. This does not include the time 
spent in going to and returning from the 
fields except in the case of hauling and 
spreading manure, where the average 
distance was seventy-five rods for the 
spreader and seventy-four rods for the 
wagon. 

The second table is particularly in- 
teresting because of the comparison it 
affords between the hand method and 
machine method of performing farm labor. 
This table should be of value in determin- 
ing whether machinery is cheaper than 
labor.—R. E. 
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Father says, “I want to 
drive to and from town in 
snug warmth no matter 
how hard it snows or blows. 
That's why I want our car 
transformed into a 

for the bad weather.” 


Mary says, “There's lots of 
mornings when it's too cold 
or wet to walk to school. 
With our car enclosed Dad 
could whisk us to school 
in a few minutes and we 
wouldn’t get frozen up.” 











Mother says, “I like to go 
visiting in winter just as 
much asinsummer, AndI 
like to go to church, too, 
What beats an Anchor Top 
closed car for comfort and 
style?” 





Bobby says, “I want our 
car enclosed for the winter 
so that we can drive to 
grandmother's in any kind 
of weather and bring her 
home in comfort for her 
visits with us.” 





Buick 
Maxwell 
Essex 
Chevrolet 
Dodge 





















Dodge Touring. 
enclosed with 
Anchor Top 





For the sake of the 


whole family, make your open car 
a closed car for the bad weather 


An Anchor Top makes a sedan out of a touring car 
and a coupe out of a roadster. 


Each make of car named here has an Anchor Top 


model desi 
on the regular 


ifically for it. The top fits right 


irons and the lines of the 3 carry 


out the lines of the body. The effect is that of a cus- 


tom-made prod 


uct. 


This holds true for the interior, too. Fine whipcord up- 
holstery. Handsome dome light. All, luxurious comfort. 


Gin 


©) Vt -2o Malolos ict! 





Reo 
OVerland 
Ford 


Willys- 
Knight 


1Or “Jo 
Coupe ‘a 


The Anchor Top is demountable. Remove it for 


summer and put on 
two cars in one—a 


pone regular extension top. 


Have 
osed model for winter and an open 


car for the fine weather. 

See about your Anchor Top right away. Supply is 
limited. There will be a shortage this year as last. 
Early orders will be sure of prompt delivery. 


THE ANCHOR TOP & BODY CO. 


378 South Street 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Fine Coach Builders for 30 Years 


Write for FREE 
BOOK 


If you don’t know 
the AnchorTop dealer 
in your locality, write 
us. Wewillsend you 
his address—alsoade- 
scriptive booklet fully 
illustrated, and price 
list. Clip the coupon 
now before you forget. 








THE ANCHOR TOP & BODY CO. 

378 South St., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Without incurring obligation I would like 
to see illustrated Theselne and prices of 
Anchor Top for 
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Why Let Your Ford 
Rattle and Shake? 


doesn’t need to. The Ford is made 

of better materials, better assembled, 

than most cars. It’s the brake lining— 

nothing _ maiees a Ford shake and 

rt 'e loosen 

Here's the reason: Ordinary brake lining 

hasn't any -— Lae pF giass, | 
le grabs 6 5 grabs 

se en ties vay teas thotuuin patel. This 


and shakes the whole car—loosens nuts, 
everything rattle. 





Cork Insert has 21 studs of cork fas- 
tened in each lining. Heat and oil do 
not affect the corks. They stay soft. 
Press the and the corks take hold 
evenly — smoothly—no grabbing — no slip- 
ping; just a firm DP, your car stops 
quietly, quietly. k Insert will make your 
Ford start, stop, reverse as smoothly as any car. 
If you own a new Ford, why shake it to pieces 
with hard, slick lini Why not get Cork Insert 
and keep itnew?_ If itis a used Ford, Cork Insert 
will e it work surprisingly emooth and free 
from rattle. 
Remember, Cork Insert saves you money every 
time you stop or start your car—makes your car 
last longer—saves repair bills, Besides Cork In- 


sert outlasts three sets of ordin lining. Amil- 
lion Ford Owners have used Cork Insert. They 
know it is the only economical lining. Be sure 


you get genuine Advance Cork Insert. Your 
Conler has it or can get it; every wholesale house 
sella it 

For valuable information about your 
Free Book or "Broke and Clutch write foc our 
Free Book, “‘The Story of Cork Insert.”’ 


Advance Automobile Accessories Corp. 
Dept. 600, 1603 Se. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Infantil 

























left William White’s leg E 
crippled condition, forcing him 
to walk on his toes. than 
five months’ treatment at the 
McLain Sanitarium produced 
the satisfactory result shown ip 
the lower photograph. Read his 
mother’s letter: 
Infante Paral was three old ae 
( 2%, 1919, atthe 18—walking on 
Came out April 16 with his foot flat on 
Crippled Children 
The McLain Sanitarium is a 
thoroughly equipped private 
institution devoted exclu- 
Boal tan enpeas tei 
Di and a ag Dis- 
ease, Wry Neck, as 
found in nee oh Its. 
sis,” also “Book of References,” free. 
Write for them. 
McLAIN ORTHOPEDIC SANITARIUM 
986 Aubert Avenue, St. Louis, Mo, 


old, he 











LEARN AUCTION) 


invested. E-very branch of 


s RI G at World's Ori- 
4 ginal and Great- 
ependent Ly ne ca ~ on 
aught. 
today for free catalog. Jones Nat'l School of Auc- 
tioneering, 54 N. Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, I11. 
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CULTIVATING ALFALFA FIELDS 
As a general proposition it will prove a 
waste of labor to attempt to destroy June 
grass, aoa, or bluegrass after it gains 
in a 


a foothold eld of alfalfa. In common 
farm practice it has been found more 
satisfactory to plow the field and secure a 
stand elsewhere. Under the conditions 
existing on the majority of cornbelt farms, 
more particularly in the northern section, 
it will seldom prove profitable to waste 
time in patching up the stand in an alfalfa 
field after the third or fourth year. 

In the first place our system of growing 
hay, grain onl silage for cattle and hogs 
works out more satisfactorily when han- 
dling alfalfa fields in this manner. In 
some cases we have found it possible to 
increase the yield of alfalfa thru proper 
treatment to destroy the undesirable 
grasses that are fighting for possession of 
the soil. And if the hay crop is par- 
ticularly short it may be desirable to disc 
or cultivate the soil. But such cases are 
exceptional, and even then, the expense is 
usually greater than the resulting benefits 
to the alfalfa field. 

For this purpose the use of a spring 
tooth harrow having sharp points will be 
found to be the most desirable. If such an 
implement is not at hand the disc harrow 
set nearly straight may be used. However, 
the discs cut some of the crowns of the 
alfalfa and damage the stand. 

Such treatment should be given early in 
the spring and immediately after each 
cutting of the crop unless the ground is too 
dry and hard to permit efficient work. 
Some growers have reported excellent re- 
sults in keeping their alfalfa fields free 
from other grasses and believe that it adds 
materially to the yield of first-class hay, 
but few of them have succeeded in keep- 
ing up the work successfully more than 
four or five years. 

If one is going to the expense of cul- 
tivating the field it would undoubtedly 
pay well to apply a light top-dressing of 
manure. Use lime, if the soil is acid, 
and phosphorus, if the appearance of the 
plants indicates a deficiency of that ele- 
ment. Such treatment would strengthen 
the alfalfa plants and enable them to 
crowd out the undesirablegrasses.—C.B.T. 


BETTER TIMOTHY RETURNS 

For land that will grow good alfalfa it is 
hard to see the wisdom of fooling around 
with timothy. Nevertheless, a great many 
of us will do so, believing for one reason or 
another that it is best. You cannot talk 
any other hay to the average horseman, 
and altho not ve igh in nourishment, 
especially when allowed to get as ripe be- 
fore cutting as is quite commonly the 
case, it must be admitted that there are 
few safer forages for this class of stock. 
Timothy hay is bringing a good price, and 
it is a crop easily established pont easier to 
cure than many other fo of greater 
feeding value. For these and other reasons 
timothy continues to be one of our 
standard ag and such being the case, 
we ought to handle it in a way to get the 
most out of it. 

Timothy uses a great deal of nitrogen, 
for which reason it is ‘ improved by 
growing clover with it. The hay is better 
too. Red clover is the best sort to use 
under most circumstances. It will die out 
after the second year, and the nitrogen it 
has taken from the air, and stored in the 
soil, will increase both the yield and life 
of the meadow. On moist land, perhaps a 
little on the sour side, alsike clover will 
be much more satisfactory than red. It 
will do pretty well where the red will do 
scarcely anything, Alfalfa can also be 
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Learn Motor Mechanics 





By Big Shop Standards 
Earn up to $5000 or more per year 


Get the best trainingin motor mechanics. Take 
your course at the school best equipped to give 
you the most thorough, standard, practical in- 
struction, work with the most modern equip- 
ment and motors of latest design including the 


Liberty Motor. 

Our high standards and “‘horse-sense” methods 
prepare you for the best jobs and biggest pay or 
to start a business of your own on small capital. 
Our graduates (from 16 to 65 years of age) are 
recognized everywhere as the best trained, most 
competent workmen. ‘Tremendous demand for 
trained men on farms and in shops. 


Learn Here in 7 Weeks 


You don’t need education or experience. We 
have no text books or unnecessary lectures. 
You learn by doing. Expert mechanics show 
you how and make it easy to learn. Slowly, 
surely, we teach you every detail in connection 
with autos, tractors, trucks, aeroplane mechanics 
and stationary engines, Life ip privi- 
leges. (No colored students). 

Special Business Course, includes shop records 
and management. 

Y.M.C.A, membership to students, including 
wrestling, boxing, swimming pool, etc. 


Big Free Book {Us2ha¢how =" 
F. D, HENNESSY, President 
IOWA STATE AUTO & 


TRACTOR SCHOOL 
THE QUALITY 
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Cure Yourself or Your Child at Home, 
Without Pain or inconvenience, of a 
Pico guar weTuOD. 
BURT & 
No matter how old you are, or 
bow long you have suffered, or 
what d of spinal de- 
formity you have, there is 
benefitand a possible cure 
ou. The Philo Burt 
Appliance is as firm as 
steel and yet flexible and 
*4 very comfortable to wear. 
4 It gives an even, perfect 
sup’ to the weakened 
or deformed epine. It is 
as easy to take off or put 
on as @ coat, causes no in- 
convenience, and doe t 





















The Appliance is 

made to fit each fn- 

dividual case. It weighs ounces 
where other supports oe 
pounds. The price is within 
the reach of all. Hundreds of 
doctors recommend it. 
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sown with timothy if the soil is rich and 
well drained, and will make fine hay. The 
timothy will crowd the alfalfa out in three 
or four years, but will make heavier crops 
after that for having the nitrogen the 
alfalfa has stored in the soil to feed on. 
The two can be sown together in August 
or in the spring. Or timothy can be sown 
on a spring stand of alfalfa, which is 
sometimes not a bad thing to do if the 
alfalfa shows small promise, and a man 
needs a meadow as soon as he can get one. 
Of course if you are growing timothy for 
mafket, clover or alfalfa in it will lower the 

rice, but it will make much better hay for 
coat feeding. Then if you have two or 
three fields following each other, you will 
always have some clear timothy to sell 
since the clover goes out after a couple o 
years, and alfalfa in three or four. 

A great many timothy meadows are in- 
jured by being cut too close and pastured 
too much, especially in the winter with 
sheep. If you want a timothy meadow to 
last never cut the hay below the second 
joint. In the same way, it will not endure 
close pasturing. If you are short of feed, 
the temptation to turn a lot of stock into 
the meadow after the hay is cut is strong, 
but it should be pastured lightly if at all, 
unless there is a heavy aftermath on the 
ground. In this case heavier pasturing 
may be a benefit, for it may prevent the 
plants from being smothered out, and will 
destroy the harboring place of mice, which 
do much winter damage by eating the 
bulbs. When the aftermath is not heavy, 
much pasturing can only weaken the 
plants. It prevents the bulbs from de- 
veloping and storing up nourishment for 
next year’s growth. ice, from their 
close cropping habits, are especially hurt- 
ful to timothy. In the winter they will 
often kill much of it out completely, for 
they will eat it down so close as to take 
the bulb and all. 

Timothy is not in its nature a pasture 
crop, but is a hay crop. It is, however, a 
good grass to sow in a pasture mixture, for 
it comes on quickly and furnishes feed 
while slower sorts are getting started. 
Sown with bluegrass, in regions where 
that grass does well, it saves the land from 
idleness during the year or two that blue- 
grass requires to become established. After 
that the bluegrass will have nothing to do 
with timothy, but crowds it completely 
out.—W. J., Mo. 


RE-TOPPING A LEAKY STACK 

A good many farmers evidently have 
the idea that little can be done to remedy 
a leaky hay stack. At least, an observer 
would come to this conclusion when he 
notices that little is done to haystacks that 
are not keeping properly. The writer be- 
lieves that it is not at all necessary to 
leave to its fate a stack that is leaking. 
A few hours’ work often is all that is neces- 
sary to overcome the defect that is bring- 
ing about the damage. Hay is too valuable 
a product to be ruined for the want of a 
little work. Perhaps a brief account of how 
the writer repairs a leaky haystack may 
offer suggestions to those whose haystacks 
are not keeping as well as they should. 

If a haystack is going to leak at all it 
will begin to do so within a couple of 
months after it was built. Accordingly, it 
is a wise thing to examine the stack 
critically during the late summer or early 
fall. Invariably the water will be enter- 
ing somewhere near the top. When the 
spot is located, the hay at this spot should 
be removed until undamaged hay is 
reached. Th: cavity must then be filled 
with good he y or straw. It will be neces- 
sary, of cow :e, to tramp this added ma- 
terial to mal e it as firm as the remainder 
of the stack. This done a top covering of 
timothy, prairie hay, swamp grass, or 
bluegrass must be added to form a perfect 
run-off for the water. It is well that this 
top covering reach well over to the area 
of undamaged hay. The new top, of 
course, will need to be weighted the same 
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will require less attention. 


85% of the 
manufacturers 
of farm engines, 
using make-and- 
break ignition, 
now equip their engines with this 
sturdy, dependable Magneto, be- 
cause it renders the most efficient 
service — always— under all con- 
ditions. Ju3t as over 600,000 
Webster-Equipped Engines are 
now doing. 


The Webster is water-proof; its 
permanent, rigidly fixed, one piece 
windings will stand repeated soak- 


(0;1 Burning Tank Healer 


Different from others 
—No sparks—No 
smoke—No ashes— 
No fire “danger—No 
wasted heat—Easily 
handled —- Made of 

Jelded 



















Grind it and Feed it on own 
place wherenothing is lost. It pays. 
Bowsher mills crush ear corn S| 
or wi t and al) 
he 
Ends of nail graing ‘Lighe Reg. 
N. H. Bowsher Co.,South Bend ‘ 












as the remainder of the stack.—E. L. L. 
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Insist upon aW*BSTER 
Equipped Engine 
VWVEEN you buy your next farm engine, insist upon 


getting one that is equipped with a Webster Magneto. 
For a Webster-equipped engine will give you better service. 


It will be longer lived. It will be easier to start and it 
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ings. It is oil 
proof. It has no 
brushes or rub- 
bing contacts. 
Its unwound in- 
ductor permits the use of a solid 
shaft and lighter springs. This means 
quick, sure spark action. 

There are over 46 Webster magneto 
service stationsin the country. We also 
maintain a field force of magneto specia- 
lists. A specialist, a service station man 
or a dealer selling Webster-equipped en- 
gines is ready at any time to aid you in se- 
curing better results from your magneto. 


If you now own a engine that is not Webster- 
equipped, write us and we will see that you are 
supplied. 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC COMPANY 


RACINE WISCONSIN U.S.A. 





EASIEST RUNNING MILL 
MADE 





cower, do as much, or tnore, work asany 
other mill of equal size, Grind car 
corn, Gheted core, cate, wheat, kaffir 
corn, cotton .. corn in shucks, 
sheaf oata or any kind of grain, For 
speed and complete grinding the 


KELLY DUPLEX 
Has No Superior 


Easily operated. Neves 
chokes, 7 size, Fully 


Eepec 


FREE CATALOG. 
Pusiee Mill & Mfg. Co., Box 315 Springfield, Ohio 
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Thus writes L. O. Ferrand, of Manson, lows. 
im Others have done as well for years with an 


IMPROVED POWERS WELL MACHINE 
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fine vane for pany hy ells increne 
Lisle Mfg. Co., Clarinda, lowa, Bex 338 
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MOSPICO 
SAFETY SPINDLES 


FOR FORDS 
They make steering sure. They make 


riding safe. They stop the jerking of the 
steering wheel. 

A Ford owner said: ‘“Mospico Safety 
Spindles took the shimmy out of my Ford.” 
They make a Ford as safe and easy to 
drive as a larger car. You don’t have 
the “hang on” to the steering wheel for 
dear life if you have Mospico Safety 

Spindles on your Ford. 


Ruts, Sand and Quick Turns 
Lose Their Dangers 


The front wheels are always parallel, even when 
they must jump into or out of ruts, through sand 
or over bumps. Turn corners at 20 miles an hour; 
release the steering wheel. The car will right 
itself with no danger of “turning turtle.” 


Sold With Money-Back Guarantee 
Write for descriptive booklet today. Put 
a pair of Mospico Safety Spindles on your 
Ford. Make it easy and safe. Make 
driving really comfortable. $9.75 a pair. 
Agents Wanted Everywhere 

Any Ford owner can sell this wonderful 
accessory. $3.25 profit on every pair. A 
big profit maker for established dealers. 
Write today for territory you want. 


MOTOR SPINDLE CORPORATION 


140 E. JEFFERSON DETROIT, MICH. 











Enjoy delicious fresh frozen fish shipped di- 
save 


rect to you. Order from this ad and 
money. Cut cost of living—cheaper and 
better than meat. 

Per Ib. Per Ib. 
Salmon ... 1. se eeees l4c Silver Herring. ...7 1-2c 
Halibut. .......+.6. 17e Wall-eved Pike. ..... .15¢ 
Flounders, Sole. .... 12c_ Pickerel........ 10 1-2¢ 
Sablefish...........14¢ Steak Cod...... 12 1-2¢ 


rder Direct Now! 


Interlake Fisheries 
Dept. S Duluth, Minn. 


Shipped a 100, 85 and 50 Ib. boxes. 
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The Pathfinder, 515 Langdon Sts, Washington De. 
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ALFALFA FOR BIG YIELDS 
FEW years ago it mattered little 
what happened to the alfalfa crop; 
if saneiline went wrong, the uni- 

versal advice was “‘cut it.” “Ifit turns 
yellow, cut it,” says a pamphlet I received 
in my mail this morning. “Don’t let it get 
too far along, if the new shoots are higher 
than the sickle bar you will injure the 
next crop, so cut it as soon as the new 
shoots appear,” says one. A prominent 
agriculturist some fifteen years ago wrote 
as follows: “Maturing alfalfa for seed is 
doubtless a greater drain upon the vitality 
of the plants than the ordinary practice 
of cutting the crop regularly for hay. 
The writer has secured no authentic 
data on this point but has observed in 
small patches which were not regularly cut 
that the alfalfa has “run out,” while on 
adjacent fields, properly cut and well cared 
for, the stand has been maintained.” 

aving observed that the alfalfa plant 

is a long lived perennial we have with little 
further consideration placed it in a class 
of “tough customers,” capable of taking 
care of itself and have spent long hours 
of thot and experiment trying to figure 
how best to take advantage of the crop, 
and line our haymows and bank accounts 
as rapidly as possible once we have a stand 
well established. Our only fear was that 
by leaving some cutting stand longer than 
usual, we would lose some of its market 
value because of its lower nominal grade, 
and we comforted ourselves with the be- 
lief gained by hearsay that such delayed 
cutting was very certain to be detrimental 
to the long life of the plant. 

“For all classes of animals except horses, 
alfalfa should be cut for hay when the new 
shoots or stems begin to appear at the 
crown,” says a recent bulletin on alfalfa 
growing. “It should not be allowed to get 
much beyond this stage for two reasons. 
(1) altho a somewhat heavier first cutting 
of hay can be secured by allowing it to 
stand longer than the time recommended, 
the hay is neither as palatable, nor as 
nutritious; (2) leaving the first crop after 
it is at the proper stage to cut, delays and 
reduces the second crop since the new 
shoots coming from the crown are cut off 
with the first crop.” 

There are large areas of alfalfa produc- 
ing territory where these recommendations 
are wrong. From the feeder’s standpoint 
the early cut crop is more digestible and a 
better investment when purchased on the 
market. But from the producer’s stand- 
point, such cutting will not, in a five-year 
period, yield the greatest weight of hay 
per_acre, nor will it contain the greatest 

uantity of digestible nutrients in such a 
Sen peat period. Furthermore, nearly all 
men with a large acreage to harvest will 
start a little earlier than one-tenth bloom 
in order to get over the entire area before 
that cut last is too far along. This practice 
will in a very few years ruin the stand. If 
they cut the first day on one side of the 
field, that same area suffers the early 


'{ cutting for the balance of the season, the 


roots are subjected to a slow starving 
process and weeds. 

Mr. John J. Stalder of Meade county 
Kansas, has a hundred and eighty acres of 
alfalfa. Most of this land has been in 
alfalfa twenty years. His neighbors give 
him credit for being one of the most suc- 
cessful men in that.county at holding a 
stand. ““My hay averages two and a half 
tons per acre now,” says Mr. Stalder. “I 
cultivate practically every year and I 
never cut a hay crop until some seeds are 
forming; in the latter part of the season 
there are always some that are ripe. By 
| letting the hay stand until well matured 

I am not troubled by many grass seedlings. 





The hay is still standing at the time they 
usually would sprout in May and those 
| that do sprout between cuttings are 
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Mr. Stalder’s neighbors followed the prac- 
tice of cutting one hay crop in the first 
part of the season and letting the next 
cutting stand for seed. His stand was 
finally killed, not by such handling but by 
winter pasturing with horses. This is 
bottom land in a section where twenty 
inches is the annual rainfall. The winters 
are dry, and it is a general practice to 
run the farm supply of work horses on the 
alfalfa stubble from winter until spring 
growth is well started. 

Eastern Kansas alfalfa growing condi- 
tions are quite similar to those under 
which the crop is grown thruout the corn- 
belt. On the agronomy experimental farm 
at Manahttan one year’s cuttings removed 
every time the crop reached advanced 
flower bud stage was sufficient to reduce 
the stand of a fine three-year old growth 
of alfalfa enormously. True, the hay re- 
moved was of a higher quality and even 
greater in quantity that year than that 
removed by harvesting at three later 
stages with which it was compared, but 
after the first crop was removed the next 
year, all succeeding crops were from fifty 
to eighty-five percent foxtail and crab- 
grass, and as httle as fifteen percent al- 
alfa. This experiment was begun in 1914. 
Certain areas were cut every time they 
had flower buds well advanced but not 
in bloom, others every time one-tenth in 
bloom, others in full bloom and others 
when seed were plump. For the five years 
including 1918 on different stages have 
avera ten days apart. The land cut 
in full bloom, therefore, had a heavy crop 
of hay standing each time twenty days 
longer than the bud stage. It is quite 
apparent that annual grasses and weeds 
cannot sproutand grow when so heavily 
shaded. These stands are now entering 
their ninth year; the bud-stage plot has a 
few alfalfa plants, the balance is grass. 
The tenth bloom plot has quite a few 
scattered patches of , the remainder 
of this alfalfa cut either in full bloom or 
in seed stage is entirely free from grass or 
weeds. Starting with the third year of its 
life and cutting a crop every time it 
reached one of the four stages, the five year 
average yield has been 3.5 tons of hay for 
bud, 4.1 tons for tenth bloom, 4.3 tons 
for full bloom, and 3.4 tons for seed. Be- 
ginning with the second year, over half of 
the hay credited to the Bud stage in the 3.5 
tons mentioned has been foxtail and crab- 
cee Altho the protein percentage is 

igher in early cut hay, the additioal 
tonnage derived from cutting in full bloom 
has been sufficient to give it also the great- 
est yield of protein. 

It has not injured the late cut crop to 
mow off the new shoots of various sizes 
that were present. In fact in many of 
these cuttings, second growth as high as 
fifteen inches had been smothered out, 
wilted and killed. The stand of all these 
areas was as near equal when work started 
in 1914 as a man could make out, or eye 
could judge. Careful counts made in 
the spring before any cutting was done 
and -— after three season’s cuttings 
showed that the areas cut each time seed 
had formed had decreased the least of any. 

This data is corroborated by practical 
experience on many farms. John Graves, 
has the oldest stand of alfalfa in Meade 
county, Kansas. It is a fourteen acre 
oo planted-on Decoration day in 1891. 

p to the season of 1919 when army worms 
ruined the second cutting, this piece had 
not yielded less than two and a half tons. 
There was a time when seven successive 
seed crops were removed from this land. 
When asked about when he would be cut- 
ting the first hay crop he replied, “Well 
it will be sometime about the first week in 
June. Yes, a good many of my neighbors 
will have theirs in the stack but I’m 
in no hurry.” Without doubt this habit 
of late cutting together with frequent 
cultivation is responsible for the long age 
of this field.—R. K., Kans.” 
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AMERICAN TABLE OF ENGINE MORTALITY 
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This table, approved by bigh engine 
autborities, shows 70% of farm 
engines die in less than fire years. 
Iowa Oversize defeats this high 
engine deatbrate. It adds years to 
enging life. 


More Power and Longer Life Guaranteed 
by lowa Oversize Construction 


Why is it that 70% of all engines 
die in less than five years? Why do only 
10% live ten years or longer? 


stroke were made 30% greater. Alto- 
gether scores of parts were made an 
average of 40% Oversize. 


The cause of this excessive engine The years that have followed proved 











mortality is easy to find. Many engines 
are skimpy, puny, undersize, underweight. 
Magnetos are frail; bore and stroke are 
small—and speeds are so high that unab- 
sorbed vibration shakes and racks them 
todeath. Many engines are utterly unfit 
for the terrific, day after day, year after 
year punishment that the average engine 
must withstand in actual service. 


To conquer these fundamental engine 
weaknesses our engineers adopted the now 
famous Iowa system of Oversize Con- 
struction. They built a magneto that 
delivers 55% more voltage. 


Main frames of lowa Engines were 
made 40% larger and heavier; bore and 


Omaha, Nebraska 
Syracuse, New York 
Chicago, Illinois 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Wellington, New Zealand 


this Oversize idea right. Hundreds of 
thousands of users have proved again 
and again that Iowa Oversize adds years 
to engine life and increases power by 20% 
to 30%. Today authorities and scientific 
engine circles acknowledge Iowa Oversize 
a wonderful success. 


Ask your dealer at once for all the 
facts about Iowa Oversize. Find out how 
these scientific engineering perfections give 
extreme fuel economy. 


The matchless advantages of Iowa 
Oversize construction are now outlined in a 
new book. It also shows the different 
sizes of Iowa Engines. Write for your 
copy free. 


Associated Manufacturers Company, Dept. C-1, Waterloo, lowa 
Columbus, Ohio 


London, England 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Melbourne, Australia 


Also makers of lowa Curved-Disc Cream Separator 
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Guaranteed Power Engines 
The Chore Boy—Associated Line 





Kansas City, Missouri 
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is a scientific prepara- 
tion for curing meat, 
ny all = neces- 
| gredients exce 
Carea meat better, 
with less work and gives 
deliciousflavor. Wright’s 
Ham Pickle is sold by 
your druggist—-~ 
guaranteed, 


brush. 
Gives wonderfully delicious flavor 
—does away with old smoke house 
—saves 20 lbs. of meat out of every 100 Ibs. 
A large$1.25 bottle will a of 

meat — guaranteed. 
Wright Food Products 
Guaranteed 
ASK YOUR DEALER for the 
Wright’s Smokeor Ham Pickle. re 
anteed a or your money back. 
Write us if your dealercan’tsupply you. 
We'll send you v yalnabio book on smoking 
meat and explain ee ene ee 

butchering set at factory cost, 


E. H, WRIGHT COMPANY, Ltd. 
801 Broadway, 6 Kansas Sty, Me. 
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THE FARM MECHANIC 
The well trained tractor and truck op- 
erator is more certain of making a success 
of power machinery on the farm than the 


man without experience. Investigations 
show that many of the tractor and truck 
troubles are due to inexperienced op- 
erators. With the great amount of power 
machinery, improved implements and 
household equipment used on the farm, 
the farmer isingreaterneeed of training in 
mechanics than ever before. 

The winter months is a good time to do 
some studying along this line, and the 
farmers and _ Swe boys never had a 
better opportunity to secure special 
mechanical training than at the present. 
More attention is given the subject of 
machinery and equipment by the farm 
papers than ever before. sy Be 
cultural college in the Middle West is 
giving courses in farm mechanics, in which 
the students are given special instruction 
in machinery operation, repair and adjust- 
ment. Different makes of tractors are 
operated and adjusted. For the man = 
boy who cannot devote a longer period 
a course of a few weeks is usually offered 
sometime during the winter months. Many 
of the manufacturers provide special 
courses for operators of their machines, 
and the a and tractor trainin 
schools are not only giving a practica. cal 
training in care | operation of auto- 
mobiles, tractors, trucks and other power 
machinery, but also training in house 
wiring, and the installation and care of 
farm lighting, heating, water and sewage 
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GET THESE IWAN TOOLS 


from your hardware dealer, or if he cannot 
you cana direct at aera prices : lwan Post Theis 
and Well A 


easiest worki As f- Ait ays fareat 
in 
popular size, $2. $2.5. . _ 
Perfection post hole digger $2.20 
Sickle aos hen a ee 2.20 
Barn Oleaner or snow scraper 1.80 


Freight o: express extra. Easy Digging booklet Free. 
IWAN BROS., 1513 Prairie Ave., South Bend, Ind. 
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disposal systems. 

Only recently I visited a farmer who 
had started his fall plowing with two 
tractors; one had just been overhauled by | E 
a mechanic and was giving good service, 
the other, a newer machine of the same 
make, had not been worked over and was 
causing a lot of trouble. The operator had 
to hold the throttle wide open to make it 
pull. It was in poor adjustment, the clutch 
slipped and the drive chains had a lot of 
slack in them. Operating a machine under 
such conditions is bound to result in loss 
of time and poor quality of work, if not 
great damage to the machine itself ; yet 
there are many inexperienced men whowill 
run a tractor or gas engine as long as it 
hangs together without regard to rattles, 
noises or knocks, which should be danger 
signals for the operator of any machine. 

he farmer who can make simple repairs 
and adjustments of machinery will realize 
a big saving in a year’s time. 

The lack of attention to the laws of 
mechanics are as often overlooked in 
operating the simpler implements as the 
more complicated. Many cutting tools are 
used without sharpening; the results ob- 
tained and effort required are best il- 
lustrated in the use of a dull razor, with 
which every man has had experience. 
Mowers with dull sickles and plows that 
are poorly adjusted, and the moldboard 
rusty, andsharesnot sharpened, result in 
heavy draft and a poor grade of work. 
These facts are impressed on some farmers 
by experience. However, there are many 
farm machines being operated very in- 
efficiently because attention is not paid 
to the minor details of care and operation. 

It is not only in the operation of his 
machinery that the farmer needs a greater 
knowledge of mechanics, but also in con- 
structing his buildings. The proper plan- 
ning of buildings and the selection of build- 
ing material deserves attention. Much of 
the poor concrete work is a result of lack 
of information on proper methods of con- 
struction or on the selection of materials. 

A study of household equipment is also 
important. How the heating plant, the 











Dandy ‘Chrictmas Gift 

Everybody wants one—boys and grown-ups to0. 
Toy model ra big Avery Tractor. Cast iron 
beautiful red lack enamel—gold striping— 
rolling a About 3% inches high, 4% inc 
long. Get your boy one for Cit lotmas. Ma 
ideal table ornament too. Send 35c (50c in Can- 
ada) with names of five pa. tractor, motor 
cultivator, motor truck or thresher buyers—and 
we will mail it postpaid. 


AVERY CO., 8112 Iowa St., Peoria, Ill. 
Branch Houses, Distributors and Service 
Stations Covering Every State in the Union 
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MIAMI CONSERVANCY 


Inexhaustible Farms 


Rich corn farms—kept perpetually fertile 
by alluvial deposits—without manure or fer- 
tilizer. For sale by The Miami Conservancy 
District (a subdivision of the State of Ohio). 
For information write to 
OFFICE M, MIAMI CONSERVANCY 

DISTRICT, DAYTON, OHIO. 
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lighting plant, and the water and sewage 
Fm systems work should be of in- 
terest to every farmer who has, or will 
have, a modern home. Many homes are 
not getting the best service from their 
household equipment because it was not 
properly installed; others could have better 
service if they knew more about its opera- 
tion and care. 

We all know that the efficient pro- 
ducers in the shop or factory are the skilled 
or well trained workers. Men must serve 
as 2 ay before they become trained 
mechanics in the shop. the farms it is 
different, tractors and trucks are bought 
and are used by men with little or no ex- 
perience. Under such conditions troubles 
are common and breakdowns more likely 
to occur. To avoid this, farmers should 
take every opportunity to get additional 
training in mechanics. 


LOAD TRUCK AS RATED 

That speeding and i are rec- 
ognized as the two greatest evils in the 
truck industry by the motor truck manu- 
facturers is evidenced by the recommenda- 
tion of their committee on the allowable 
loads and speeds. It is urged that the 
speed ratings be recognized by manu- 
facturers as the maximum and not to be 
exceeded under any condition, and that 
the manufacturer stamp on the truck cau- 
tion plate, the actual maximum speed 
with load for which the truck is built and 
beyond which the truck is not guaranteed. 
This step not only means protection for 
the manufacturer but for the buyer as 
well. The tendency to overload and over- 
speed will be greatly reduced when the 
owners realize that such practices soon 
ruin a machine. 

A caution plate on the truck, as sug- 
gested, giving the loads and speeds would 
tend to discourage the practice of over- 
loading, and driving at speeds beyond 
which the truck will not be guaranteed. I 
have heard professional haulers in cities 
claim that they make their profit on the 
overload of their machines. This is a 
mistake, because profit cannot be made 
in overloading any machine. It might 
appear for a time that a profit is being 
made, but an overloaded machine de- 
preciates so rapidly that the loss due to 
wear and tear, and breakdowns, would 
be much more than that gained by over- 
loading. It is only by keeping definite 
cost records that the evil of overloading can 
be determined. ‘The sooner trucks are 
standardized as to loads and speeds the 
better it will be for the users. 

No farmer can afford to load his ma- 
chine beyond the rating of the manu- 
facturer and he certainly cannot afford to 
take the word of the overenthusiastic 
salesman who claims that his machine can 
be loaded fifty percent or more overload, 
without damage to the machine. I do not 

uestion but that there are trucks in use 
that have been overloaded and are being 
operated with overloads, that are giving 
good service. This is no doubt due to the 
fact that the particular machine was very 
conservatively rated and for this reason 
the load is not really an overload in the 
strictest sense of the word. The safe 
practice is to load according to the rating 
of each machine. 


KEEP NUTS TIGHT 
When one considers the racking that 
farm machinery is put to as it moves over 
the farm, the wondies is that it stands up 
to the job as long as it does. And a lar 
peseensnge of the breakage is due to t. 
oosening and shearing of bolts. A few 
minutes with a wrench, tightening the 
burrs, especially on all new machine 
should be a part of every day’s work. 
This holds good more especially for the 
plow, mower, binder, and tractor. The 
result of this “tinkering” is saved hours 
_ and dollars.—H. J. H. 


Whether you raise Jerseys or not you 
will want to read the article on page 14. 






Coffee is often the 


hidden cause 
of many ills and discomforts 


Chat is because it contains 
certain elements which are 
injurious to many people. 


If coffee disturbs :your 
health, change to 


OSTUM CEREAL 


This pure cereal drink is 
healthful and wholesome, 
has a delightful coffee-like 
flavor, but contains none of 
coffee’s harmful elements. 


Sold by all grocers 
Costs less than coffee 


Made by Postum Cereal Co.,Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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The Walks of Life 
Are the Test of Shoes 


“Star Brand Shoes Are Better’ 
The great all-leather line made by 
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BIG JOBS WAITING! | pEARN $300 | 
Be a Draftsman, Splendid 
openings. Big Salaries. Train at homein spare 
time. No experience required, Write for free 
trial Lesson in Drafting. No charge. 


Chicago Technical College, 2284 Tech. Bidg., Chicago, I!!. 
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SPEAKING OF SOYBEANS 
Continued from page 34 

over a longer period. The various opera- 
tions connected with the bean crop and 
those closely related to it in the rotation 
have been gone over with relation to the 
labor required and in comparison with 
corn, but there are more things to be 
added from Mr. Riegel’s experience. Here 
are a number of points that he told me 
he would emphasize in talking to a pros- 
pective bean grower: 1. Get good seed 
and be sure of your variety. Do not use 
old seed without testing it for germinating 

yower. 2. Inoculate the seed with soi 

from a field that has just grown a good 
crop of soybeans. 3. Make the seedbed 
fine and compact, probably a little better 

than you would ordinarily prepare it for 
corn, and plant the beans from an inch 
to an inch and a half deep. 4. Start 
cultivation as soon as the plants show 
above the ground, or before ifacrustforms. 

When soys are planted in the corn with 
the combination corn and bean planter 
for hoggingdown, one bushel of beans will 
suffice for from fifteen to twenty acres, 
depending on the variety and the number 
of beans to a hill of corn. In growing a 
crop for hay or seed from four to five 
pecks are drilled to the acre. This is a 

wretty liberal planting, but according to 
Mir. Riegel it is based on the policy that 
in union there is strength. If a Sell anh 
forms and it is impossible to get on the 
field with an implement in time to break 
it up a thickly planted crop will be more 
likely to come thru. Two or three young 
beans pushing together against a roof. of 
dirt are often able to lift it off, but a single 
~— will push and push ‘and fin: ally 
wreak its neck. It is literally true that the 
plant’s neck is broken by this strenuous 
exertion to get up to the light. The bean, 
you remember, comes into the world drag- 
ging its cotyledons behind it and these 
cotyledons become the first pair of leaves. 
If the neck or stem is broken these neces- 
sary first leaves are left in the ground and 
the plant dies. 

“Some men,” says Mr. Riegel, “recom- 
mend that cultivation should not start in 
the morning until the dew is off. But when 
you have one hundred and ninety acres in 
soys as we have this season, a little dew 
will not halt the cultivators. We begin 
early in the morning and keep going all 
day, otherwise we would soon be behind 
the beans. With the rotary hoe we can 
keep on cultivating when it looks as if it 
would be death to the crop to drive over 
the field with it, but soys are not tender 
and brittle like corn slanta, However, 
there is a definite time at which cultiva- 
tion should stop—when the bloom starts. 
The blossoms are held by fragile stems and 
driving thru with the cultivator at this 
time would greatly reduce the yield of 
beans. The weeds must be kept in sub- 
— up to this time, otherwise you will 
1ave a high percentage of weeds in the 
hay or to run thru the thresher.” 

Soybean hay, according to this grower 
of the crop, is ideal for the lazy man who 
believes any old time but today will do. 
He says you must cut it when the beans 
are still soft and before the leaves turn 
yellow, which is usually the latter part of 
August, but you ca = hoe it out in the 
weather for some ins without the loss 
that would be experienced with other hays. 
On that farm they once left a hay crop 
lying on the ground for six weeks on ac- 
count of bad weather conditions and then 
sold it for twenty-five dollars a ton in the 
field. That comes near being indestructible 
feed such as goats are alleged to eat. 

When a farmer has only a small ac 
of soybean hay it is a good plan to cock it 
up for curing, but with the big crop on the 
the Meharry farm this method was not 
found practical. There they leave it in the 
swath until thoroly cured, rake it up when 
the dew is on to save the leaves, and put 
it in the barn. 

The.geed crop, is ready to cut the latter 
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These are Real Coats 
and Real Bargains 
for any Man 
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Fur Reproductions of Black Bear, 
Brown Bear or Muskrat—take your 
choice in any of these styles: 

lain coat, 50 inches long; “snappy” 
belted model, 46 inches long; Reefer with i 
flap and mult 

We cannot over estimate these re- 
markably warm and luxurious looking 
coats—simply examine them yourself 
and be convinced that they are truly 
Bargains — exceptionally inexpensive. 
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part of September and early in October. 
At this time most of the leaves have 
yellowed and fallen off. The harvesting 
is done with the binder which requires no 
unusual adjustments for the purpose. 

An ordinary grain separator is used for 
threshing which is done from the twentieth 
to the last of October. It is necessary to 
put on a special pulley to reduce the speed 
of the cyclinder to 600 or 700 revolutions 
instead of the usual 900 to 1,100 necessary 
for threshing wheat. It is also necessary 
to remove most of the cylinder teeth to 
prevent the splitting of many beans. To 
carry the straw thru the machine and out 
to the stack requires more wind than is 
the case with wheat and other grains. The 
bean strawis heavy and often, onaccount 
of the methods used in growing, contains 
a good many weeds with heavy stalks. 

Mr. Riegel showed me one bin in which 
large cakes of beans were clinging to the 
walls for a foot or two above the floor. 
It was a good illustration of the necessity 
for having the beans thoroly dried out be- 
fore storing them deeply in bins. The usual 
practice there is to thresh when well cured 
and to store only two or three feet deep at 
first. There is something about this bean 
that makes it mold readily in the presence 
of moisture and absence of plenty of air. 

Manager Riegel says there are three rea- 
sons why the soys should be grown in the 
cornfields: 1. Livestock men, particularly 
feeders, need them for their economy. 
The renter who has a few horses and cattle 
can sow them in the corn and increase 
his pasture fifty percent with little in- 
crease in expense. 2. They are unsur- 
passed for brood sows in winter. 3. On 
the average cornbelt farm they add enough 
fertility to the soil to pay for the cost of 
growing them with the corn. 

It is Mr. Riegel’s opinion that soys can 
be grown successfully as a supplemental 
crop to corn as far north as the Canadian 
border, in fact as far north as corn can be 
grown for feed. He says they will stand 
just as much cold as corn. 

There has been a good deal of contro- 
versy over the question as to whether the 
growing of soybeans in the cornfield re- 
duces the yield of corn and some evidence 
seems to show that this practice does re- 
duce the corn yield in proportion to the 
size of the bean crop. Mr. Riegel says he 
believes that in most cases there is a re- 
duction. He thinks it possible that the 
bean nodules are sometimes broken down 
in time to be used by the corn, but adds 
that this has never been proved or dis- 
proved. He has an interesting explana- 
tion for the increase that is often claimed 
and which he might have verified thru a 
test one year had it not been for an ac- 
cident at harvesting time. His idea is that 
corn will sucker badly on a soil that con- 
tains an excess of available nitrogen, but 
if beans are grown in the same rows this 
excess of nourishment will be taken up, 
preventing suckering and causing the corn 
to produce more and larger ears. One of 
the photographs taken in this test field 
shows a striking difference between the 
rows on the left which are without beans 
and those on the right where beans and 
corn are growing together. The no-bean 
corn has already turned dry and the leaves 
are hanging down. In the bean rows the 
leaves are fresh and still standing at right 
pe we to the stalk. All the nourishment 
collected has gone into the stalk and ear 
and not into suckers. 

But growing soybeans is only the first 
part of the story. Probably as much 
could be written about feeding to different 
classes of animals. But there is room 
here for only a brief summing up of some 
of the things that have been learned about 






















































Soys as a feed on this farm. 
We know,” says Mr. Riegel, “that 
clover is a better hay than timothy, we 


think alfalfa is better than clover, and we 

ve come to the conclusion that soybean 

hay is better than alfalfa. But one of the 
Continued on page 74 
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The Wallis Motor 


A Source of Unfailing Power 


A motor that anticipates every farm need—that is the 


motor of the Wallis Tractor. It is ready for service at 
all times—it responds to the most drastic demands— 
and it keeps working steadily as long as the operator 
desires. 


The designers of the Wallis Tractor concentrated 
their energy on its motor, Every factor that enters into 
the success of motor performance was carefully studied. 
Low speed—valve-in-head— removable cylinder sleeves 
—efficient oiling system—a cooling system that posi- 
tively prevents over-heating—each of these problems 
was worked out to perfection in the Wallis motor. 


The result is evident in the performance of the Wallis 
Tractor. Thousands of owners in all parts of the coun- 
try testify to its efficiency. Every Wallis owner is a 
satisfied owner. You can prove this for yourself by talk- 
ing with some of them. 


Write us for some interesting facts of Wallis per- 


formance, Or, visit the nearest dealer and learn, at first 
hand, why Wallis power means more acres per hour. 


J. I. CASE PLOW WORKS COMPANY 
Dept. A539, Racine, Wisconsin 


NOTICE: We want the lic to know that the 
WALLIS TRACTOR 
fs rade by the J. 1. CASE PLOW WORKS COM- 
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FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
; running gear. Wagon parts of allkinds. Write 
»* today for free catalog illustra in’ colors. 

ELECTRIC WHEEL CO, 50 Elm Street. Quincy, %, 
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Warm as an Arctic- 
washes off like a Boot 


The “U. S.” Walrus—worn by farmers everywhere 


Sea ae 


KEAN Me. Saas 


OR years farmers have 
eer a high rubber over- 

shoe—easy to put on and 
take off—warm and comfortable 
—one that could be easily 
cleaned of the dirt of the barn- 
yard. 


There’s an overshoe like that 
ready for you this winter. With 
an all-rubber surface—snow- 





tight and water-tight—lined 
with soft, warm fleece—the U. S. 
Walrus is just the thing you’ve 
been looking for. 


It slips right on over your 
leather shoes. You can work in 
sticky mud all day, but when 
you get honie a pail of water ora 
rinse at the pump washes the 
U.S. Walrus as clean as when 
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The “U.S.” Walrus | 
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“U. S.’’ Beots—Reinforced 
where the wear is hardest. 
Made in all sizes and styles 
—Hip, Half hip and Knee. 
In red, black and white 
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you started. No cliance for dried 
mud to rot that smooth rubber 
surface! 


At exactly the places where 
overshoes usually wear out first, 
the U. S. Walrus has been made 
strongest. Its sole consists of 
heavy layers of the finest rubber. 
All other points of strain are 
specially reinforced. Ask your 
dealer to show you a pair! 


Other types of “U.S.” Footwear 
—built for rough service 


U. S. Boots have all the wear 
and com- 
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“U.S.’’ Rubbers — 
A wide range of 
models, in light 
and heavy styles 
to meet every 
need. For men, 
women and chil- 
dren 
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mulated improvements of 74 
years have given them. 


U. S. Bootees lace on over the 
sock like a leather shoe. You 
can wear them all day long in 
mud and water—your feet will 
stay dry and comfortable. 


The U. S. line of footwear has 
a type for every need—arctics, 
rubbers, ‘‘overs.”” Every one 
is backed by over half a century 
of experience. The rubber comes 
from our own plantations—the 
whole process of manufacture is 
supervised by experts. 


Always look for the U. S. Seal 
—it means solid wear and long . 
service for your money. 





“U. S.”’ Bootees—worn over the sock like a 
leather shoe. An all-rubber surface, easil 


washed off. Two styles, high and low. 
black and white 


United States Rubber Company 


y on all U.S’ Footwear 
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UNCLE SAM’S CHRISTMAS TREE 
Continued from page 5 
vestigates and puts into practice cutting 
methods by which the forest is regenerated 
and which result in the production of 
sustained supplies of timber. Its largest 
single task is the administration of the 
National Forests which now include over 
one hundred fifty million acres, furnish 
pasturage for millions of cattle, sheep, and 
horses, and are of inestimable value in 
conserving the water power of the Nation. 

The Bureau of Chemistry could fill a 
Christmas tree by itself. Practically every 
spoonful of medicine that is taken by 
members of a farmer’s family depends for 
its guarantee of purity, in considerable 
measure, on the watchfulness of this 
Bureau of Chemistry. The bureau’s 
supervision extends also to all prepared 
foods and food materials that enter into 
interstate commerce. Can you put a price 
tag on this package? I cannot. But this 
represents only one phase of the bureau’s 
work. Most of the flour-saving methods 
practiced during the war were based on 
substitutes worked out by it. It has done 
a great deal of useful work on fats and 
oils, on sea food, on poultry and eggs, on 
dairy products, beverages, citrus by- 
products, flour and cereals, and, on the 
drying of fruits and vegetables. Recently 
an expert of the Bureau of Chemistry 
worked out a process for making good, 
clear table and cooking sirup from sweet 
potatoes. 

For several years the attention of the 
department has been called to mysterious 
explosions which took place in grain ele- 
vators, flour mills, in threshing machines 
in the Pacific Northwest, and in cotton 
gins in the South. Nothing seemed capable 
of resisting the rending power of the 
mysterious agent. Millions of dollars 
worth of property was destroyed, and the 
death toll was appalling. One such ex- 
plosion at Cedar Rapids cost forty-three 
lives and $3,000,000 in property. In- 
vestigation showed that these explosions 
were caused by the dust from grain, 
properly mixed with air, and ignited by 
sufficient heat or flame. A spark from a 
piece of wire in the machinery or from a 
workman’s pipe would cause a puff that 
would jar down dust that had settled for 
years on beams and girders, and when the 
air was full of fine particles, a second and 
more serious explosion would result. 

Bureau of Chemistry engineers have 
succeeded, by demonstration, in convinc- 
ing mill owners and men that the only 
guarantee against a dust explosion is to 
practice good housekeepihg, that is, to 
keep the plant clean at all times. So we 
may place the grain-dust explosion inves- 
tigation work upon our Christmas tree. 

The Bureau 6f Chemistry has made corn 
cobs, which were in the discard for 
centuries, the basis for an industry which 


should add many dollars to the farmer’s | 


income in the future. Two grades of ad- 
hesive are recovered from the cobs. The 
first, and most valuab.c, amounts to about 
forty-five percent of the weight of the 
cobs. One use now contemplated for it is 
as a substitute for silicate of soda in the 
manufacture of fiber containers and wall 
board. It is both a cheaper and better 
material than silicate of soda. The second 
adhesive is of a lower grade and can be 
used for such purposes as foundry cores. 
As a by-product, corn cobs yield a sub- 
stance—furfural—from which can be 
made a great many kinds of dyes, several 
paints and lacquers, and other useful 
commodities. The price of furfural is now 
about $17 a pound, but our specialists 
say that it can be manufactured from corn 
cobs at a cost of from fifteen to twenty 
cents a pound. 

The residue after these substances have 
been recovered is almost a pure cellulose, 
which may be used in the manufacture of 
dynamite and linoleum, and in every line 
of work where wood flour is now used. It 


is said that there are 18,000,000 tons of 
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UNDERWEAR 


R a healthy, happy family all Winter get “VELLASTIC” 
Underwear, Romps and ruddy cheeks and lusty lungs are 
the thing for Winter—not croups and colds and sniffles. And 


“VELLASTIC” Underwear is the secret. 


“VELLASTIC” is known as the health underwear because itis made of a 


patented fabric that has a cozy fleece lining and 
a stretchy ribbed exterior. It combines warmth and 
snugness and fit and comfort. ““‘VELLASTIC” fits 
well and wears long because it is made right. And 
thanks to the money-saving methods of the 
“UTICA” mills, it is economical. 

All good stores everywhere have “VELLAS- 
TIC”, in union suits or separate garments for 
men, women and children. 


Send for “‘Bodygard’”’ Booklet 
UTICA KNITTING COMPANY 
Utica, N. Y. 

New York Office, 350 Broadway 
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Wi Am beeen) PRICES "WAY DOWN 
er mete clang) We've knocked the bottom out 
hiaelen ao! Dich cost of fence building. 

eee We Pay the Freight and save 

you money. Here’sa man that 


Saved 38 per cent 


Mr. R. D. Dillard, Milton, Okla., 
writes: “I found all the Fence as 
or better than I expected. I saved 
28.65 on my $75.00 order.” 

You will never know how much you can save thru our 













amined your Harnessand find same to be satisfac- 

eee Caen FACTORY TO FARM tory. Iffor any reason you are notsatisfied, instruct 
ep youget our free catalog. Write today the agent to return the Harness to us, at our expense. 
KITSELMAN BROS. Dept. 220 Muncie, Ind. Factory prices on Blankets, Auto Accessories, 
Coats, Mittens, Overalls and Shoes. The high- 
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SEND NO MONEY 
Our Special No. 600 Brass 


est quality. Every article guaranteed. 
GET BIG BUSH OFFER || (rcc2 county's, Famous ‘Cheese, direct, from 
actory. Send for our ree money-saving 
through ¢- distributors ity Agentscaly illustrated Catalog today. This is your oppor- 
tunity to save money. 
KNIGHT MERCHANDISE CO., DEPT. 53, MONROE, WIS. 









Trimmed Team 
=—~harness only 
$63.95. Order to- 
day and we will 
~. harnessC.O. 
D. The $63.95and 
charges you can 
pay your agent, 
after you have ex- 
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four and De Luxe six. Don’t wait. ‘7rit) today! 


BUSH MOTOR CO., Chicago, Ulin’c +, Dept.560 Bush Temple — 8 for $1.25. — Be 
Representatives 
WHITE FLAME LIGHT CO..6 4Clark Bldg., Grand Rapids, 
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corn cobs produced in the country an- 
nually, which heretofore were wasted. 
The Department of Agriculture is work- 
ing all the time to dev ways in which 
it can make gifts to the ican public 
in better and more profitable crops, in 
improved methods of marketing them, and 
in utilizing them in industrial processes; 
but one of the principal factors in making 
this government Christmas tree useful is 
getting the benefits to the public. That is 
the reason why only 4,000 of the 20,000 


employees of the Department of a i 


culture are located in Washington. Vv 
are scientists who are experimenting wit 





new lines of agricultural activity and new] § 


ways of utilizing the products of the farm, 


market experts, specialists on the various DS 


problems of production, executives, clerks, 
and others who keep th 
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MARNIE ANS OPUS 


The remaining 16,000 are scattered over| & 


the country, finding out what the people | 
need and teaching them how to get it. 

That was the motive back of the es- 
tablishment of the cooperative extension 
work in agriculture and home economics. 
The work is less than six years old but it 
has proved to be one of the greatest efforts 
in popular education ever undertaken. It 
has backed academic teaching by practice, 
by actual demonstration—not alone in 
the open forum but on the farm and in the 
homes of progressive men and women who 
have seen the benefit of advanced methods 
and have put them in operation in the, 
every-day conduct of their business. 

For more than fifty years, under one 
organization or another, the United States 
Department of Agriculture has worked out | 
farming problems which were too large for 
the individual to solve. It has done t ings 
of incalculable value to the public. It 
has saved millions of dollars in single 
movements. 

The work that is being done by the 
field workers of the extension service, in 
giving the example and cooperation of men 
and women who are not only students but. 

ractical, successful farmers and house- 

eepers, has done more in five years for the 
ent oe of agriculture and the farm 
home than had been done before in fifty. 

One of the most far-reaching results of 
the extension work has been the awaken- 
ing of a new interest among boys and girls 
in farming, counteracting the lure which 
the town and big cities have always held 
for them. In the boys and girls clubs of 
the northern states, more than 600,000 
boys and girls were enrolled in the various 
club projects in agriculture, livestock and | 
home economics in 1918. More than 400,- 
000 were enrolled in similar work in the 
south. A great majority of these pro 
sive young farm folks undertook definite 
tasks, such as the cultivation of a field, 
crop not less than an acre in extent, or 
the rearing of pigs or other stock, follow- 
ing the instructions given thru the club 
and county agent. The rest of the boys 
and girls agreed to carry out definite | 
programs but, for one reason or another, 
could not undertake to make regular re- 
ports or comply with all the regulations. 
Thé total value of the products produced 
by the boys and girls club workers in the 
northern and western states in 1918, is 
estimated at more than $20,000,000 and in 
the southern states more than $12,000,000. 


| 
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Ingersoll Time 


HERE’S a Christmas gift more in the spirit of the season than 
one of these cheerful, joyous, faithful and good looking 
Ingersoll Watches—Waterbury and Reliance? There’s a message 
of good-will in every tick, and year-round accurate service, too, 


WATERBURY is a smart and natty little 12-size jeweled 
watch—sturdy as the famous Ingersoll Yankee, but with 

\| the style and ‘‘class’’ of a high priced watch. Yet, the 
NW price is but $5.50. The Waterbury Radiolite, which tells ~ 
= time in the dark, costs only 75 cents more, or $6.25. sS 


RELIANCE—the Ingersoll with a College Education— 
is seven-jeweled, bridge-movement, fashionable, slim—(the 
thinnest 16-size, seven-jewel watch made in America) —a 
distinctive and distinguished watch at a low price. Nickel 
case $8.00; gold filled, $11.50. 


You'll find these watches—and 13 other Ingersolls —at 
every Ingersoll dealer’s. Yes, do it now. Ingersolls sell 
particularly fast before Christmas, 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO, 
New York : Chicago San Francisco Montreal 
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PAY 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Selling subscriptions for Successful 
Farming among your friends and néigh- 
bors is pleasant work—and it is profit- 
able. We reward you with valuable 
premiums, or pay you cash commis- 
sions as you prefer. 

Write for full information, Agent’s Outfit, 


& 
Reward Catalogue and our 32-page book,*‘Suc- 
cessful Selling,” which tells you how. All these JF = R CHAIN 
sent FREE and POSTPAID upon request. : are real non skid chains, they are attached ina jifty 














This is an excellent showing but the real | 
benefit of the work lies in the fact that 
it teaches the young people in the country 
districts the individual and cooperative 
possibilities of rural life. 

Can you put a price tag on the work 
that this great Department has done to 
make this a happier holiday season for 


the six million farmers and their families, atom ssoenr ay fy : 
= a Se nee + on for whom | ese mesial oe s ee 
ey produce an raw materials vestment you ever unde. 
for clothing? A GROCERY STORE? iz."Vicur Schartow Manutac- 
nt ne 


The Department of iculture is your 


own Christmas tree. Use it, support it, | and Automobile Oils, wi 
and by 80 doing help us to make it yiel ‘ ee ake large = a Senet So, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
= greater returns to the farmers and to | Decemary. | Steady, proatable work tor wor 201 

all the people of the country, Chicago. lilinole: References ‘Bank os upuese Co. Order Direct From This Ad 








thout the bother of jacking up car or pushing car 
Successful Farming, 


Des Moines, Towa < | Bai od cikin nus. ouamaneeoar 
FreeBook onPATFNTS 
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tires or injure the wheels. Set consists of 12 chains, 
6 for each wheel 


ac ° 
t No. 1—For 3 and 3% in. Tires $5.00 
i No. 2—For 4 and 4% in. ee 50 
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No. 4—For Ford Trucks with 
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> P 4% ta. Tires . « © © « $9.00 
inventors on securing Patents. Send model oman th @ 20 ion sn 
or sketch of your invention for Free Opinion yt et yA ot FA 


. lete set of 12 by parcel post, 


Soh og Ee" ancy ty gig rt ad 


. Prompt service. 
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APPLES MADE TO ORDER 


Looking for a Special Apple for Special Conditions 


PPLES Made to Order! That is a new one to most folks 
A no doubt, but just the same it is precisely what the 

farmers and others who grow apples in either the home 
orchard, or in the commercial orchard, are going to have if the 
efforts of the lowa state experiment station avail anything. 
Already some results can be shown and there is wonderful 
promise for the future. The truth of this was amply demon- 
strated on the first annual Apple Field Day held at the ex- 
periment station at Ames the latter part of last September. 

The first Apple Day attracted farmers, horticulturists and 
nurserymen, some from a very considerable distance. While the 
crowd was not large, it was intensely interested, for here were 
resented for practically the first time in any large measure at 
east, the first results of years of experiment and effort. These 
people had an understanding of the problem, and they knew 
what was needed; they wanted to see if the need is to be filled. 
Right now it can be said that hope for the future is brighter 
than ever before. 

What was this need that had appealed to so many? Just 
this: The upper Mississippi valley, to be more exact, that 
region including northern lowa and states adjoining needs an 
absolutely hardy, first quality, large producing winter apple. 
So far there is none. There are plenty of first quality apples in 
the world, but there are none that will withstand the severe 
climatic conditions the apples adapted to this region must 
meet. There are hardy varieties, and hardy productive ones, 
but these do not number among themselves any of the top- 
notchers in the quality class. The fact that none of our present 
day “best’”’ apples are entirely 


nursery rows which have not yet been planted in orchards. All 
these seedlings are of known parentage. This year a thousand 
or twelve hundred bore fruit. Thus the experimental work is 
arriving at the point where results can be shown, and the out- 
look for the future can be seen in a clearer light. 

Certain varieties have proven themselves as parents either 
for the good or the bad. 

As an instance of this, the Ben Davis is a good example. 
Most of us know the Ben as an apple, but few would be able 
to judge of its character as a parent. It happens that in the 
case of Ben Davis, no worthwhile seedlings have been de- 
veloped. In speaking of this variety, Professor Beach says that 
in not even a single case in which the Ben has been used as 2 
parent have the results been such. that further trial with this 
apple would be warranted. Therefore, no more time need be 
spent with Ben Davis, and the field is narrowed down just that 
much. The same applies to several other varieties, some similar, 
such as Black Ben Davis and Gano, some distinct such as 
Malinda 

The trouble with the Ben group is that the seedlings lack 
hardiness and usually do not possess the highest quality. The 
Malinda crosses on the other hand, are plenty hardy enough, 
and the size is right enough, but quality is lacking, and no apple 
is perfect without quality. Therefore, no more work will be 
done with these varieties at the Iowa station. 

In contrast to those sorts that have proven themselves une 
desirable, are the ones that have shown up well, such varieties 
as the Salome, Jonathan, Northwestern Greening, Colorado 

Orange, Harrington, McIntosh, 
to quote definite examples, as 
= well as several others. These 





suited to the region in —— 
is pretty well proven by the a 





present condition of a planting 
made on the experiment station 
grounds in 1902. This block 
consists of three trees of each of 
the leading varieties. In the 
case of some varieties, all three 
of the trees are gone; in none of 
the varieties is the condition all 
that could be hoped for. So 
you see there is a problem, even 
in central Iowa, let alone farther 
north. Introduction of hardy 
Russian varieties has been tried 
as a solution. Possibly you have 
one or more of these in your own 
orchard. If so, you will realize 
that it is not the ideal apple, 
altho it is plenty hardy enough 
for most conditions. 

Hardy stock, using Hibernal 
or Siberian crab stock for certain 
of the more tender varieties has 
also been tried, and to a certain 
degree, with positive success. 
Still, if the variety in question 
was subject to winter killing at 
all, there would at some time 
come a winter that would get 
under the hide, so to speak. 











HERE is a great region of the upper 
Mississippi valley, including within 

its bounds northern Iowa and the ad- 
joining states, in which there is no out- 
standing successful apple. For a long 
time the search for the right apple for 
this place has been going on. Russia 
has been called on for hardy varieties; 
hardy stocks for standard varieties have 
been tried; now the Iowa experiment 
station is presenting the latest contribu- 
tion, the scientifically bred apples from a 
which it is hoped to select the high 
quality, good sized, productive and abso- 
lutely hardy variety adapted especially 

to this region that needs it. 


show promise, and show them- 
selves worthy of further trial as 
parents in the search for the 
apple seedling which will grow 
the perfect apple. 

It is of interest to know what 
some of the “children” of these 
worthy parents are like. There’s 
the apple that now goes by the 
name of Ames No. 411. Itisa 
cross of Hibernal by Delicious. 
That is, the Delicious pollen was 
used to fertilize a Hibernal 
flower. The seed of the cross 
gave a tree bearing apples quite 
a bit like the Delicious in form 
and color, but with a deeper 
duller tone of red. It is a later 
keeper than the Delicious is, 
and the flavor is a bit more 
sprightly. The tree appears to 
hardy, productive, a good 
grower in the nursery row, and 
a well shaped tree. It is quite a 
late bloomer. More study will 
be devoted to this new variety. 

Another apple which looks 
pretty good for such conditions 
as those present in northern 














Iowa, is Ames 414, of Rhode 





Naturally, when looking for 
ways and means of getting an 
apple adapted to the rigorous 
climatic conditions the possibility of breeding a special apple 
presented itself. Practically all our present day varieties, quality 
sorts or not, are chance seedlings. The popular Jonathan was 
one of these chance seedlings, a seedling of the Esopus, the 
Grimes wasaseedling, and so with all the rest. The thot presents 
itself: Why leave it all to chance? Why not choose the parents 
instead of letting nature go about it in hit or miss style? We 
need a special apple for special conditions. Then let’s take a 
high quality desert sort, cross it with some good hardy sort, 
and presto, we have the ideal apple! Sounds simple doesn’t 
it? But it is not a small fraction as simple as it sounds. 

Apples do not come true from seed. They are mongrels. The 
ee - bull is an unreliable breeder no matter how fine he looks. 
You cannot depend on him because anything is liable to come 
as a result of his mixed blood. Apples have crossed and re- 
crossed back and forth for so many ages, that the chance seed- 
ling we may like, even Jonathan or Grimes, is really a mongrel 
as far as breeding is concerned. So we propagate it by grafting. 

With all this in mind, it is still evident that the only way 
to get new varieties is to get new seedlings. The main thing is, 
will selected parents and directed crossing, yield better results 
than nature’s ‘chance’ methods? Results show that scientific 
work is going to succeed even as it has in livestock breeding. 

Already Professor Beach and his associates in this work can 
show some real results. Of the approximately five thousand 
seedlings at the Ames experimental orchard, perhaps two thou- 
sand or more have reached bearing age. Besides these there are 
twenty to twenty-five thousand young trees in seedbeds and 


Island Greening type, but more 
attractive in color, of good size, 
desirable for eating and excellent for cooking. In season it is & 
winter apple, and some specimens will keep till March or later. 
The tree is hardy, symmetrical, a good grower, and for the last 
three years has proven to be a good cropper. One season the 
fruit was frozen on the tree but came out apparently uninjured 
in spite of the rough treatment. . 

So we could go on, naming new variety after new variety. 
So far only one of this series has actually been dissemina 
widely: That one is the Ames 408, which was renamed “Har- 
rington”’ and is known widely now. But there are more worth 
watching. We spoke above of the varieties Salome and Jonathan 
both being good parents. There are two seedlings of promise 
from crosses between these two varieties, one, Ames 421 is 
described by H. L. Lantz, who is ably assisting Professor 
Beach in hiswork,as“‘an attractive red apple; very crisp, Juicy. 
sprightly, subacid, and of very good quality which — well 
into the spring months. The tree is o habit and foliage, 
productive, bears at an early age, and hoody thus far.” The 
other Salome by Jonathan cross is Ames 452. It too is an apple 
of promise. 

If any one is after a late keeper, let him listen to this descrip- 
tion of Ames 463, Colorado Orange by Jonathan: “The fruit 
favors Jonathan in size and form; glossy with attractive red 
cheek over one-half or more of the surface. The flesh is tender, 
crisp, rich, subacid. It keeps well into March or even later. 
The tree is productive and resembles the Jonathan somewhat 
in habit. One other cross that will be worth watching: Ames 
464. This is the result of a Salome be- (Continued on page 59 




































The Holiday 
Spirit 
One reason why Hansen Gloves are so 
appropriate for gifts is because they are 
exactly planned to suit the season and 
use required, Cut, fit and leather har- 


monize with the purpose for which the 
design is made. 


Your friends rightly judge, therefore, 
that when you choose Hansens, you 
have given time and thought to their 
personal needs; you have planned for 
their comfort and good looks, in all 
seasons, whether for motoring, driving 
or dress, work or general wear. 


Write for Free Glove Book 


It illustrates and describes the wide 
variety of this Hansen line, Gloves, 
Gauntlets and Mittens, lined or unlined. 
Send for it—then see your dealer. He 
can satisfy you—with one pair or an 
assortment. Choose, then give your 
friends the ‘Glad Hand.” 


O. C. Hansen Mfg. 
Company 


525-C Wright Street 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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The Gauntlet held in the man’s 
hand is the Hansen “‘soft cuff" de- 
sign. Elegant, unobtrusive, it com- 
bines gauntiet protection with glove 
freedom. Comes also in one-finger 
mitten style, No. 1041. 


No. 873° is the cold-defying 
“Dan Patch" mitten, while 
No. 29 at left is typical of 
Hansen character in a glove 
for general, all-purpose 


No. 873 
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BETTER MULCH NOW THAN NEVER 
If you haven’t already attended to it, 





it would be a pretty good idea to get the 
mulch onto Be strawberry . By 
rights it should be in place by late fall or 
early winter at the latest. It may pre- 
vent a lot of loss from wixter injuries of 
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This Grain Disinfectant 
Officially Endorsed 
The U. S. Department of 
Agriculture gives unqualified 
endorsement to the standard 

seed disinfectant— 


d ‘OR MALDE HYD 


There is no excuse for this country’s 
great losses from grain smuts. Greatest 
crop yield is assured by first ay seed 
grain of smuts and fungus growth by the 
use of Formaldehyde. Cheapest and 
best disinfectant also for stables, kennels, 
chicken houses and cellars. Formal- 
dehyde, from our laboratories, sold by 
your dealer in pist bottles,each of whic 
will treat 40 bushels st seed. Write - 
new book reporting the experiments 0 
the U.S. Dep't ° Agiahue in seed 
treatment -~free on request. 


Perth Amboy Chemical Works 


709-717 SIXTH AVENUE NEWYORK 














































Saws l¢to4¢aCord 


Does the Work of Ten Men, 
This one-man cross-cut saw outfit, run by 
gasoline engine, cuts 15 to 40 cordsef wood 
f day—fells trees—makes ties—runs mach- 
nery. One man or boy can handle it. Easy to op- 
erate, easy to move, Engine can be used for other 
work when not sawing for peighbors. 


PHILLIPS &&& DRAG SAW 


Fast money-makerand big labor-saver. Work any- 
where in + i Trial, _ 





PHILLIPS DRAG SAW MFG, CO. 
619 Phillips Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


Low Farm Land Values 
Not a Thing of the Past 


Why did farm land values during late war con” 


ditions increase from 200 to 400 per cent? Un; 
doubtedly because of the high price of agricultura! 
commodities, chiefly. Since in the main only the most 

roductive of those lands situated in the vicinity of 
he larger centers of po ulation and transporta- 
tion facilities were who! those affected good 
land at reasonable prices may still be had along 
the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Rallway 
in Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama and Georgia 
that will produce per acre, per year, from 4 to6 
tons alfalfa, 30 to 40 bushels wheat, 12 to 20 bar- 
rels corn, 86 to 100 bushels oats, clover, pea and 
other hays in proportion, and $10 to $20 per month 
per cow; and other lands that will produce profit- 
able crops at from $5 to $20 per acre. 

For descriptive literature address 


L. P. BELLAH, General Agent, Dept. A, 
& ST. UIS 








NASHVILLE, CHATEANGOGK & 8T. Eo' 
A FLORIDA FARM BARGAIN 


80 acres, 25acrescleared. 10 acresincorn,beans, 
and peanuts. lacreincane. Five milesfrom town. 
Good house, barn, and well, also 1 muleand wagon, 
16 head hogs, 7 head cattle. Price only $2000,— 
one half cash, balance easy terms. BEST VALUE 
FOR THE MONEY ON THE MARKET. 

We have 56 more bargains like this, Write us 
for “The Big 57” farm list, and beautiful booklet 
descriptive of ournew andimproved landsin North- 
western Florida—“The Last Great West—And 
Best.” Hundreds of profitable qrope. delightful 
climate, ample rainfall, schools, churches, and social 


advantages. 
THE R. E. L. MeCASKILL CO., DeFuniak Springs, Florida 


Our Ads Are Guaranteed 








various sorts. A good mulch will prevent 
heaving. It will delay the spring growth of 
the plants and — injury thru late 
frosts catching the strawberries after they 
have made too early a start. Moreover 
the mulch will hold moisture, tend to 
keep down weeds, and the berries will be 
cleaner the following season. 

There are several points to consider 
in choosing a material. The first is that 
there be no noxious weed seeds in it, or 
weed seeds of any kind, for that matter. 
The material should not be so compact in 
its texture that it will mat down, nor on 
the other hand, should it be so chaffy 
that the first gust of wind will carry it into 
the road or into the front yard. Of course 
no one should use a mulch that will cost 
a lot of time and money to apply, but most 
every farm has a straw vile from which 
enough material can be taken to protect 
the strawberry patch. Even some of the 
old stack bottoms may have some suitable 
material if it is free from weed seeds. We 
used to have a neighbor who always cut 
the slough grass and used this on his 
berry beds. It was certainly first-class 
mulching material, for it contained no 
weed seeds, and it neither matted down 
nor blew about to speak of. The cost was 
that of cutting and spreading. Fortunately 
he had plenty of it, something most of us 
cannot — However, where the slough 
grass isn’t available, good straw mulch is 


wey good. 
you can get hold of some good stra 
manure that isn’t mixed with weed see 
that will give you first-class material. It 
will not only provide a mulch and con- 
siderable humus, but it will also provide 
uite a bit of other fertility that will give 
the strawberries a good healthy boost. 
When putting a mulch on the field 
watch the work pretty carefully. It should 
be spread evenly. Don’t put the material 
on in lumps no matter what you use. We 
have noticed that material from a stack 
bottom or from a quantity of strawy 
manure is the hardest to spread evenly, 
but if you shake it out and spread it 
carefully, the lumps will not bother. 
Once in a while a person cannot get the 
sort of mulch he needs and has to take a 
second choice. We had that trouble once 
and the material we used was a strawy and 
chaffy stuff that blew at the first oppor- 
tunity. We'stopped the blowing by cut- 
ting a lot of willow and soft maple boughs 
out of one side of the woodlot, and spread- 
ing these boughs on the straw for anchors, 


CULTIVATING SMALL FRUIT 

During the past year the writer has 
talked to a number of Iowa and Minne- 
sota farmers who are unusually successful 
with small fruits, some making a high 
cash return from acreage otherwise of little 
value on the average farm. 

While many of them disagree as to the 
best way in which to produce a good crop 
of small fruit ery in and year out, it is a 
singular fact that everyone of them agreed 
upon one point that is necessary. That 
is cultivation. And that is just the dif- 
ference between success and failure, so 
they state, with small fruit. 

“By constant cultivation thruout the 
season, whether before fruiting or not, is 
what gives us our uniform results with the 
small fruit,” said one farmer. “Berries 
that are allowed to go uncultivated ma 
make a yield one year and they will 
fail another. The only way we can ac- 
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F'RST, decide that because of the 

satisfaction and profit to be had 

in raising fruit, you will do it intel. 

ligently—that you will learn certain 

simple things to do and equally 

simple things to avoid. Acquaint 

yourself with conditions that exist in 

the matter of soil, site and geographic 

location. Likewise prepared to 
meet conditions that may arise. 


Success Is Only “Knowing How” 


Send for our illustrated catalog, 
“Better Fruit Trees.” It will help you 
select varieties best adapted to your 
climate and locality. It tells you 
how to know sound, healthy trees 
and what to do with them when you 
get them. How to plant your trees 
andwhere. In short, it starts you right. 


Inside Facts of 
Profitable Fruit Growing 


is a book every planter, large or 
emall should have oe use. This is 
an 80 page booklet filled with facts 
and not cheories, and is based onthe 
expeziences of many expert growers. 
It helps to keep you going right, 
giving reliable information on how 
to care for your trees, when they are 
in'the ground. Some of the subjects 
are pruning, spraying, fighting insects 
and disease,etc. “A wonderful help 
to Fruit Growers,” it is called by 
amateur and professional alike. it 
is sent free to customers, to others 
for ten cents. 


NOTE—We sell direct from nursery to planter 
and have no agents or representatives anywhere. 


Member of American Ase'n of Nurserymen. 


Neosho Nurseries (Co. 
| 120 Carr St. Ba leted ste maater 













with a LaPlant Choate hand-powes stump puller. 
Delivers 35-ton pull with patented compound lever 
age. No other machine fike wt. The fastest and 
most powerfyl hand pulles made 


[a Plant-Choate 


Handles biggest stumps. Cheap and easy 
to operate. Guaranteed for 3 Years 
Shipped on 30 daysfreetrial. Ge 
P_/ our re cial Agency proposition 

and dealers’ prices to first p 

user. Send for Big Catalogue. 

LAPLANTE CHOATE MFG. CO. 


. 2651 Ist Ave.» 
CEDAR RAPIDS, [NWA 


TREES AND PLANTS: 


We have plenty of them for all our cus. 
tomers. e@ promise to satisfy you in 
every way. eship when ordered. You 
pay after you get them. Write for catalog 
and special offer before you buy. 

The Progress Nursery Co, 
1302 Peters Ave., Troy, O. 
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from the Mills 
Send us your lumber bill, and let us figure with you. 





HOUSTON LUMBER CO., Houston, Mo. 




























count for this is the difference in rain- 
fall, other conditions being equal. 

“We have found, also, that where culti- 
vation is practiced, the young canes make 
a much better growth and a more even 

owth, than where they are indifferently 
fandled. This is true’for the same reason 
that cultivated corn will produce a better 
crop than corn that is not cultivated. 

“It is almost impossible for berries to 
have too much moisture during the fruit- 
ing season. In fact, the more moisture the 
better the quality of the crop and the 
better price it brings at market. 

“We plant our fields of berries in long 
rows, just as the farmer plants his corn, 
and we set these rows seven feet apart, far 
enough so that we can cultivate them with 
a horse cultivator just as the farmer 
cultivates his corn. This makes it easy 
to do the cultivating, and also easy to keep 
the berries under control. One of the 
hardest things confronting the beginner 
is to keep the berries under control. Some 
varieties, in fact, most varieties, propagate 
by suckering or sending up shoots from 
the roots and they soon spread everywhere 
and turn the well-ordered sap into a 
bramble, unless controlled. The only way 
one can stop this is to cultivate or hoe out 
the sucker plants. 

“With raspberries, they not —_ pro- 
pagate in this way, but from the tips 


drooping over and touching the ground |; 


and taking root. This is prevented by 
cutting off the tips late in the summer 
with a small sickle, so they do not 
long enough to a. = the ground. 

“By planting the berries in field rows 
and Socllisings them up with two wires on 
each side, they are kept within bounds and 
cultivation made so easy that the berries 
need not be any more trouble to handle 
during the cultivating season than a field 
of corn. 

“And in cultivating, keep in mind that 
it is not getting the weeds that is of the 
greatest importance. The point of greatest 
importance is to conserve the moisture 
and that makes it necessary to keep a go 
dust mulch on the ground all the time. 
In other words, cultivate as often as pos- 
sible for the best results. If you have any 
doubts as to the value of cultivation of 
small fruit, set aside a row and don’t 
cultivate it thru one summer. Then com- 
pare it with the rows which have been 
cultivated and you will be convinced.” 

The remarks offered above by this 
farmer, who has about three acres of 
waste land in small fruit, apply, of course, 
with equal force to the smal Geary patch. 
{f it is to be made productive it must be 
cultivated, whether with the hoe, or the 
horse cultivator, or garden tractor.—C. 8. 


KEEP THE RODENTS FROM TREES 

Watch the mice and rabbits. Perhaps 
this seems like old talk to you, but it is 
nevertheless true that taik or no talk, year 
after year, thousands upon thousands of 
trees are injured by the mice and rabbits. 
It takes only a few minute’s time for each 
tree to provide thoro protection against 
the rabbits. A few cornstalks bound about 
the trunk, or newspaper of several thick- 
nesses wrapped about it will serve in first- 
class shape as tree protectors. If the mice 
are likely to be bad, clear away any weeds, 
trash, rubbish or similar material which 
may be in the orchard, and turn a piece of 
of ordinary wire cloth or screening to a 
cylindrical shape about the tree. Good 
tree protectors can be purchased if you 
wish to huy. There is no use running any 
risk of injury to high priced valuable 
young trees, especially since injury might 
cause the loss of several years time as 
well as the expense of purchasing and car- 
ing for the trees. ‘An ounce of preven- 
tion,” and so on, is an adage well proven 
by the experience of many a farmer and 
orchardist who has found that an ounce 
of sure prevention in the form of tree pro- 
tection saves a good many “pounds” of 
worry and loss later on. 
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* Don’t Let Pests Destroy 
Your Profits 


ILL millions of vicious, life-sapping pests 
sweep down upon your fruit, potatoes, hogs 
and poultry—and leave barren destruction in their 
wake ? Watch out for them this year. Be prepared. 


Send for our free book and learn how the Hayes 
system of Fruit-Fog spraying will drive out these 
pests. How this scientifically atomized super- 
sprayer envelops every twig, leaf and bud with 
a vapory fog-like solution. Penetrates into the 
tiny microscopic niches, cracks and crevices— 
kills both the outside and hidden pests. 


No ordinary spray can possibly equal the amaz- 
ing results of Hayes wonderful thoroughness. 
That is why thousands of Hayes users report sur- 
prising fruit, potatoe, hog and poultry profits. 
And that also accounts for the phenomenal suc- 
cess of Hayes Fruit-Fog Spraying. 

WRITE FOR FREE BOOK TODAY—Tell us what 
you want your sprayer to do, and we will tell you 
which of the Fifty Styles of Hayes Sprayers is best 
— to _ oeede, _~ its —, oe dae B ny send 
our New 

ing Guide FREE. Write today. se Spray 


Triplex Power Sprayer Dept. “5; Galva, Ill. 
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Grape-Nuts 


The Cereal 
That Needs No Sugar 


Healthful, substantial and 
full of sturdy nourishment. 
A food of delightful flavor, 
eatable to the last atom. 


Sold by grocers everywhere! 


Fruit-Fog 
Sprayers 
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Genuine Leather 


The “American Gentleman” bill-fold 
is made of genuine leather through 
and through. A good-looking bill-fold 
that you will be proud to carry on any 
occasion, It is neat, compact, and 
combines 12 features that you need 
daily. (See picture.) Stitched through- 
out, no edges pasted. After owning 
one you wouldn’t be without it. In 
tan or black, $1.50 ‘at any dealer’s, Or 
send $1.50 and your dealer’s name 
and we will mail you one postpaid. 


Charles K. Cook Company, Inc, 
Dept. E, Camden, N, J. 


Dealers—write for 
profitable dealer 
proposition 






















Makers of 
Brief Cases 
Collar Bags 
Tobacco Pouches 

Photo Frames 
Traveling Bags 







Buy a wood saw strong 
enough to be safe un- 
der any strain an ur- 
able enough to last you for years. The 
Appleton has tremendously strong, rigid 
frame of angle steel; or hardwood, bolt- 
ed, braced and mortised—doesn't get out 
line. Lathe turned steel shaft. Dust 
proof, non-heating, self-adjusting 
ings, keep saw true and steady 
even after years of wear, 
10 sizes, tilting and sliding table 
types, drag and circular 


rite for 
BOO 



























saws. 





! 
Appleton 
Manufacturing Co. O78 Parvo Ste 


OFFICER’S ARMY SHOES | 


For Work or Dress Wear 
Every Pair Inspected 


Direct from Boston makers 
to you, of exceptional 
quality, soles sewed, not 
nailed, solid leather 
throughout, neat, 
comfortable, guaran- 
teed to wear or a 
new pair free; 
$12 value, 
worth twen- 
ty-four in 
wear. 




















end No 
Money 
P i 
$6.98 Postage Free” 


Mall Coupon Today to 
Reliable Mail Order Co., Dept. 119, 
a Huntington Av., Boston, 17 Mass. 
———- pairs, I'll pa tman on arrival. 
~d money back if I want it. ” 
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PREPAREDNESS IN THE ORCHARD 

There is one thing which can hardly be 
over-encouraged even this early in the 
winter season, and that is, preparation for 
next season’s spray program. Only this 
past season an example of the meaning of 
delay in this respect was brought to our 
attention. The new owners of a good 
sized middle western orchard failed to get 
possession in time to make their complete 
preparations. The consequence was that 
the orders for necessary equipment and 
supplies were late getting in. Anyone who 
had any experience last winter and spring 
with delayed orders knows what this 
meant. In fact, what work was done had 
to be done with inadequate equipment 
already on the place. 

A trip thru the orchard late in the sum- 
mer showed the results of the lack of 
preparation. There were lots of worms, 
and much scab. People nowadays don’t 
have to buy wormy stuff. There is enough 
good fruit at fair prices to keep the wormy 
stuff off the best markets. Therefore, not 
only was the yield in this case reduced 
but the average price of each bushel sold 
was likewise lowered, entailing a double 
loss of considerable size. This will never 
occur again on that farm. The new equip- 
ment is on hand now, and it is a safe wager 
that the orders for lead arsenate, lime 
sulphur and copper sulphate are made out. 
Early ordering costs no more than late, and 
it is mighty good insurance against pos- 
sible loss and disappointment. 


SELLING AT THE GATE 

Late last autumn, I saw something that 
explained in part at least the unqualified 
success of one Iowa farmer not far from 
a thriving city. It was a high class dis- 
play of orchard and garden products right 
at the front gate where the colors would 
have stopped even a blind man and made 
him buy. I still have a picture in my 
mind’s eye, if there is such a thing, of a 
half dozen bushels of wonderful red apples, 
with as many bushels of yellow beauties, 
flanked with squash and pumpkins. 

The farm owner of this place is a busy 
man and cannot stay by his display. 
Naturally, neither can the farm wife for 
what farm wife doesn’t have enough for 
three women to do? But the solution in 
this case was a five-year old boy who 
played about the place until anyone 
stopped and made inquiry. Then he 
aed his mother or older sister, who 
came to the gate and made the sale. All 
the fruit that could be spared from the 
farm orchard was disposed of in this way 
without hauling a bit farther than from 
the orchard to the gate. The prices re- 
ceived were just about as high as could 
have been obtained after driving five 
miles with the stuff, and the farmer had 
a lot less work to do, and less time put in. 


“The only trouble with that sort of 
be said another man who tried a 
similar plan, “is that when other people 


are going fishing or taking a holiday is the 
best time to do the-roadside selling, and 
that is just the time I used to want to go 
fishing. Now tho, I have it figured out so 
I take my vacation when other folks are 
working, and since I don’t have to go to 
town so often I figure I am ahead vaca- 
tions, fishing days, and everything.” 


A PEAR IN THE HAND 
Not long ago I heard a man say if he 
planted an orchard, either a home or a 
commercial orchard, he would stay as 
many miles from a pear tree as he could. 
In one respect, he was right. In another 
wrong, I think. Somehow or other a good 











pear appeals to me, I like to sink my teeth 
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For San Jose and 
Other Scales 


The fruit market is flat. Only 
the choicest is in demand. Get 
ready now to raise better fruit 
next year by cleaning up trees 
and ridding them of scale. 


fis 100% efficient in cleaning up the scale 
and it is a most excellent winter fungi- 
cide. It spreads well; is adhesive and 
does not wash off with winter rains; is in 
powder form; concentrated; easy to han- 
dle; dissolves quickly in old water. Note 
the saving in advanced freight rates—a 
100 pound keg of B TW S is the equivalent 
in all spraying operations of a 600 pound 
barrel of lime sulphur solution. 


Spraying Bulletin FREE 


Send name and address and get on mail- 
ing list to receive it regularly. Gives sea- 
sonable spraying help. Our experts will 
answer you personally about any spraying 
problem. You are invited to write the 
Company direct. Address 


General Chemi 


Insecticide Dept,25 Broad St,NewYork~. Os 


5,000,000 
Men Wanted 


(‘to buy our guaranteed Stand- 
all overalls and work gar- 
ments. You take no risk as 
your money will be returned 
to you in 24 hours if Stand- 
all garments do not satisfy. 
We know how good overalls should 
gunr—Staadell overalls are made 
for strength. We guarantee against 
ripping and imperfections. See the 
material before youbuy. ~- 


Send now for samples of material, 
catalog, and measurement blanks. 


STANDISH & ALDEN, Inc. 


= 














Make °80 to 5300 Weekly 


Selling Eagle Sawing Machines 


Every timber owner needs one, Powerful, fast- 
demonstration sells 


cutting, one-man, logsaw. A 
it. Representatives 





Eagle Sawing Machine Co., Dept 452 Kansas Citv. Mo. 


The Threshing Problem 


Threshes cowpeas and soy beans 

0 ve from the mown vines, wheat, 

. oats, rye and barley. A perfect 
combination machine. Nothing lixe it. 

“The machine I have been looking for for 20 
years.” W.F. Massey. “It will meet every de- 
mand.” H. A. Morgan, Director Tenn. Exp. Sta- 
tion. Booklet 35 free. 

KOGER PEA & BEAN THRESHER CO. 

















Box 677, Dept. 106, Haverhill, Mass. J 
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into the mellow, buttery flesh and taste 
the sweet, rich juice of quality fruit. Yet 
if anyone who is at all acquainted with 
pears and pear growing will think for a 
moment he will see why our friend wanted 
to steer clear of the pears. A pear will 
blight if you give it only half a chance, 
“a since blight is highly infectious, it is 
easy for it to spread from tree to tree, and 
it will attack apples as well as the pears. 
A good many efforts have been made to 
propagate a variety of pears which will be 
blight-proof. So far, the efforts have ap- 
suntiy been unavailing. The varieties 
ave all succumbed sooner or later. So 
the only thing to do is to practice the very 
best methods of elimination that have 
been devised. These consists of planting 
the most blight resistant sorts, and then 
the thoro cutting out of any blight that 
makes its appearance just as soon as it is 
noticed. Be sure every time the blight 
is cut out, or a blighted twig or branch is 
removed, the cut is made low enough to 
get -all the blight. Then disinfect the 
wound with a corrosive sublimatesolution 
made by dissolving one 7.3-grain tablet of 
corrosive sublimate in a pint of water. 
Be sure that no livestock or children get 
hold of the tablets or the solution, as it is 
deadly poison. Carry the solution in a 
wooden, glass, or earthen vessel as it will 
corrode metal. «After each cut disinfect the 
saw or knife blade with the same solution. 
By keeping careful watch of the trees, any- 
one who lives where pears will grow can 
have this delightful fruit for home use at- 
any-rate. One other thing: Pears must 
be sprayed just the same as apples. 


APPLES MADE TO ORDER 
(Continued from page 54) 

ing erossed by Delavan. The fruit of 
this cross is of good size, clear yellow when 
ripe and largely overspread with attractive 
clear red siech. The flesh is moderately 
tender, juicy, rich, and very good in 
quality. The season extends well into the 
spring months. The tree is vigorous, of 
good habit and apparently hardy. 

These are only a few of the best of the 
varieties. Already some have been sent to 
nurserymen, farmers, and orchardists over 
the state and out of it for further trial. 

In addition to the Ames work, the ex- 
periment station has purchased the seven- 
teen acre fruit breeding tract of Mr. C. G. 
Patten, in northern Iowa, with its entire 
collection of seedling fruits, and has re- 
tained Mr. Patten as an associate in the 
fruit breeding work. 

Those seedlings which Mr. Patten has 
not as yet introduced have been listed. 
When Fes begin to show up for what 
they are, and with the more intensive ap- 

lication of effort to the proven parents, it 
ooks as tho this work is going to produce 
results. 

Everything that is done is a matter of 
record. If those who are now carrying on 
the work cannot themselves see it finished, 
the records are in such shape that the work 
can go on without a break. When the 
day comes that the upper Mississippi 
valley has an apple bred especially for its 
own peculiar conditions, there will be no 
excuse for the empty apple barrel until 
the winter has passed and the spring ar- 
rived. 

There is a great region of the Upper 
Mississippi valley, including within its 
bounds northern ‘lows and the adjoining 
states, in which there is no outstanding 
successful apple. For a long time the 
search for the right apple for this place 
has been going on. Russia has been called 
on for hardy varieties; hardy stocks for 
standayd varieties have been tried; now 
the Iowa experiment station is present- 
ing the latest contribution, the scien- 
tifically bred apples from which it is hoped 
to select the high quality, good sized, 
productive and absolutel hardy variety 
ada ae especially to this region that 
needs it. 






What Dynamite will do. 


<2 DYNAMITE 


Fen ye pBY 


With farm labor growing scarcer 
and higher-priced every day thou- 
sands of farmers are finding dyna- 
mite a powerful aid to greater pro- 
duction, 


Gold Medal Dynamite is helping 
hundreds of farmers right now 
to accomplish many tasks easier, 
quicker and at less cost than could 
possibly be done with hand labor. 
It is always dependable — safe and 
easy to handle—and does more for 
the money than any other help you 
can employ. 


























Perhaps you have never thought of em- 
ploying dynamite as a means of putting 
more acres to work or in making your 
prey acreage more productive. Our 

ook “What Dynamite Will Do” offers 
many valuable time, labor and money- 
saving suggestions. You ought to have 
a copy. It’s free for the asking. At 
your dealer’s—or write us. 


Illinois Powder Mfg. Co. 
1548-51 Pierce Blidg., St. Louis 


Branch Offices: 
Chicago, Iil., 28 East Jackson Blvd. 
Memphis, Tenn., 1419 Central Bank Bidg. 
Kansas City, Mo., 309-310 Victor Bldg., and other 
distributing points 

































Illinois Powder Manufacturing Company, 
| 1548-51 Pierce Building, St. Louis. 
Send me your book on “What Dynamite Will Do.” 
| I am interested in the use of dynamite for...........++ 
Stump blasting Tree planting Sw draining 


I Ditch digging Road makin; Tree felli 
' Sub-soiling Boulder blasting Post hole digging 

















BOULDER BLASTING 





CHEAPEST and 


EASIEST WAY 
To Clear Your Land! 
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Single, Double, Triple Power 


The Kirstin is lowest in first cost—lr- west in operating 
cost. Wonderful success. Write for: ost valuable FRE 
Land Clearing Book ever published—s 1d Special Agent’s 
Proposition—today! A, J. Kirstin, General Manager. 67 


A. J. KIRSTIN CO.,6735 Lud Street, ESCANABA, MICH. 
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in bluegrass wheat clover If you have an invention write 
Farm H omes district Ka ~ d for our guide book, “HOW TO 
9 corn district Kansas an GET YOUR PATENT”. Send 
Missouri; heart of richest agricultural territory in U.S, ill ive gue 
improved farms various siaes. For Sale; Write for list, | model ps etch end deseription ond we vi 236" 
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SPRAY ROD 


Benton County Discovers Its Orchards 


By L. S. GOODE 


N Benton county, Iowa, there has been a new fashioned 

revival. Not a true revival, perhaps, for a revival is really 

a new interest in something that has been allowed to go 
back. It isn’t that Benton county has ever gone back, for it 
hasn’t. The thing that has happened in Benton county in the 
last two years has been a great step forward—an awakening. 
Benton county is spraying and spraying on a big scale. 

It was in 1919 that the work in Benton county started. The 
county agent, W. O. Brant, was responsible for the whole thing. 
A lot of interest in the spray rod has been worked up in Iowa 
thru the efforts of the ious state agricultural extension de- 
partment. So, naturally, a live county agent, wishing to take 
advantage of everything he could in the way of improving 
the farm business of his county, saw the opportunity in the 
orchards. Nearly every farm re an orchard of some kind; 
most always pretty poor, but still it is dubbed with the name 
orchard. Benton county farmers were not exceptions to the 
rule. Neither were Ben- 


be done four — were put on in Benton county, following to 
the slightest detail the advice of the experts from the state 
agricultural coll In some cases outfits or materials failed 
to arrive in time for the first spray, but the people went ahead 
anyway with the next ones, used a bit more care, and came out 
pretty well. 
Enthusiasm for spraying ran hi Benton county had 
never before had such a crop. Few Benton county people had 
ever seen such crops anywhere, and none had ever seen su 
good stuff in their own county. So the idea came up, why not 
show what we have done? Again letters went out from the 
remem Fa oy office, and again meetings were called in each 
township by its secretary. A competitive exhibition from each 
spray ring was proposed for the county fair to be held at 
inton, the county seat. All but one township ring sent in an 
exhibit of the fruits of their labors. Who got first and why, 
that is another story. How the secretaries hustled their mem- 
bers around and got 
them to hustle fruit out 





ton county orchards an ex- 
ception to the rule that 
most farm orchards re- 
ceive no care. Their 
owners were disgusted, 
and felt almost like pull- 
ing up their orchards and 
putting the land under 
the plow. Several said so 
very decisively. Again 
this was no exception to 
the rule. You will think 
that rules have no ex- 
ceptions, pretty soon, per- 
haps, but even that is not 
altogether true. W. O. 
Brant in Benton county 
was the exception here. 
He determined upon ac- 
tion. He went out and 
talked spraying. He got 

a bunch of farmers along 

one edge of the county in- 
Sonutel. then he told 
them of a plan. The farm 
bureau would buy a spray 
rig, cooperate with fifteen 
or twenty of them to spray 
their orchards. He got about a baker’s dozen to sign up, the 
rig was bought, and a man hired from the college to come to 
Benton county and put on the spray — Evidently it was 
put on right for it succeeded. A big fall demonstration proved 
that beyond the shadow of a doubt, and Benton county rubbed 
its eyes, looked on a good thing and wanted more. 

If a little of such a thing was good, why wouldn’t alot be 
better? County Agent Brant had generalship enough to take 
advantage of the situation. 

The following winter he sent out letters to the farm bureau 
members of the county. He got people interested in the proposi- 
tion of spraying. Then he got the director of one township 
to call a meeting in a schoolhouse to talk over some plans. 
The farm bureau members of the township turned out strong 
and when the plans were laid before them, the proposition was 
easy. All in the world it called for was the formation of a spray 
ring of fifteen or twenty men who wanted to spray. These 
fifteen or twenty men were to go in together on a power sprayer 
capable of spraying all their orchards, hire one man to run the 
outfit and go from orchard to orchard, and pay at the end of the 
season according to the amount of work done. Thus a man with 
twenty-five trees whose orchard cov'd be covered with a 
hundred and fifty ons of spray dope each time only payed 
for the work actually done ond time spent in his orchard. The 
man with three or four times as many trees payed accordingly, 
for or the time and materials would amount to more. 

In all, fifteen of these spray rings were formed, a total of 
two hundred seventy-one farmers actually participating, some 
with orchards, others small, most with one euheal but a 
few with more. Fourteen new power sprayers were bought, 
and the old one the farm bureau had bought the year before was 
sold to the fifteenth ring. 

_In each ring an executive committee consisting of president, 
vice-president and secretary-treasurer was elected to be the 
directing body, and a r to run the outfit was hired. 
This manager layed out his route, handled the equipment and 
did the spraying. The ave number of farmers in the ring 
was made as compact as possible, being located principally in a 
single township, altho occasionally @ man across the township 
line was taken into the ring. A map was made of all the county 
with the farms of these cooperators marked in red and there is 
one red dot just across the county line, so you see the desire to 
spray is even spreading from Benton county. Where it could 
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of their orchards for an 
exhibit, that is another 
story, too. The point 
is that the county fair of 
Benton county opened 
with an exhibit of apples, 
ag INN ~~ and plums such 

ies : ; as nton county had 
Sl By tg never before seen. It 
was clean fruit, fruit that 
it was a pleasure to bite 
into. There was no scab 
or other such diseases. 
The Ohs and Ahs of 
folks who came to see 
were as music to the ears 
of those “— 1 ee \ 
spraying. For these fo 
were surprised. The 
town folks saw what 
real fruit - yy you 
imagine t they wi 
ever be satisfied with 
a bene 5) se me 
gnarly, good-for-pigs 
stuff in? Not if they 
; —— can help it. They are 
going to ask for clean fruit—it may cost a bit more but it is 
worth it. There is no waste to it, and you may not believe it 
but folks are beginning to get pretty tired of waste, whether it 
is in men, time, money, or apples. 

The man who can supply quality stuff, really worth some- 
thing, will receive value for it. But this is getting off the track. 

The farmers themselves are enthusiastic. Ask any man that 
sprayed and you'll find it so. Ask most of those who didn’t 
and you'll find they’re going to. Not one of those who sprayed 
made any kick on the c for the season’s work. These costs 
ranged individually from around $10 to over five times that 
amount, but every man is more than satisfied that he got re- 
turns way over and above what it cost him. 

Take J. W. Hanna, for instance. He is not out on the farm 
any more but he is mighty closely connected with farmers and 
farm organization. He has a farm where he and his boy are in 
partnership with a herd of purebred Holstein cattle. By the 
way he showed a cow that took first among the Holsteins at the 
Benton county fair, so you know he has something of record 
besides apples, which are really a sideline with him, just as they 
are with most other farmers. Mr. Hanna is president of the 
Benton county farm bureau, president of a farmer's bank, and 

rominent in other farmer-owned enterprises of his county. 
Fisten to what he has to say: 

“T’m not an orchardist. My chief interest is in Holstein 
cattle. I do not even live on the farm now, but my boy does. 
Got to give the young fellows a chance on the farm you know. 
But this spraying has opened the eyes of the people to what 
Benton county can do. There have in the been a few 
apples. Now there +> a lot of them. — _ Le it. 

very one ates ike progressive is ing hold of it in 
Benton county. We Ffteon machines at work this year. 
I think next year will have twice as many. And it all came from 
ng - few on the first ring with a farm bureau machine 
in Nag 

County Agent Brant doesn’t say much. He doesn’t have to. 
Those farmers whom he has helped say it for him. One man 
came around and said he never would have believed it could be 
done, said he never even knew there were trees in Benton 
county that would produce such sips “T didn’t know spray- 
ing would do that,” he said. “I thot it was a sort of notion 
but I was wrong all the way—lI see that now.” 

Another man—a good farmer, too— *(Continued on page 9! 
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Let Boss Gloves work with you 
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AKE them your constant companions in all hand work. 
Boss Work Gloves are a comfortable necessity in dozens 
of odd jobs about the home. 


On every job around the farm, Boss Gloves protect the 
hands from dirt, grease, and minor injuries. 


They are especially valuable in the garage and for all work 
around automobiles. Made of the finest quality white canton 
flannel, Boss Work Gloves are tough enough for the most 
rugged jobs. Yet, their exceptional flexibility makes deli- 
cate work possible. 


Sizes for men and women, boys and girls—in ribbed, band 
and gauntlet wrists. Ask your dealer for them. 


THE BOSS MEEDY—The world’s fa- THE BOSS XTRA HEVY — The 
vorite work glove for odd jobs world’s champion heavy-weight 
around the house and garden, handwear for rough work. Made 
- = ad goog _— of the finest grade of extra 
weight canton flannel. heavy canton flannel. = 

THE BOSS HEVY—The best bet for 7#£ BOSS WALLOPER- This is the 
all work that requires a strong, super work glove. Strong, flex- 
wear-resisting glove. Made of ible and built for rugged work. 
the very best quality, heavy Made of the highest quality, 
weight canton flannel. heaviest weight canton flannel. 


The Boss line includes highest quality leather-palm, 
jersey, ticking, and canton flannel gloves and mittens. 


THE BOSS MANUFACTURING CO. 


Kewanee, Ill. 


This Trade-mark identifies genuine 
Boss Work Gloves. 


Be sure it is on every pair you buy. 
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Raymond Jobnson and his calf 


THANK YOU FOR LOAN SERVICE 

Enclosed find bank draft for $26.50. 
I thank you for the loan very much and 
will tell you how I succeeded. 

The first thing I did when I received the 
check in June 1919, was to get it cashed. 
Then I got in touch with a real estate 
man who signed the note as reference and 
took me out to Lakeville where I pur- 
chased five pigs for $18. I gave E. C. 
Garmire $2 for his services. In July I 
traded one pig which was eight weeks old, 
valued at $10. I received in return a 
five-day old Jersey and Holstein calf. | 
raised the calf to be nine months old, 
when I sold it and the other ealf which 
my mother gave me for $50. I also sold 
the pigs for $35, which netteg me, after 
paying the loan and feed, $35 profit. 

I thank you very much for the loan 
and the service you are doing to your 
country and my country. I am ia the 8th 
grade in school; after school and on Satur- 
days I work. I get $1.25 a day.—Ray- 
mond Johnson, Saint Joseph Co., Ind. 


ANOTHER CONTEST STARTING 

Dear Boys and Girls: You have en- 
joyed our previous contests so much that 
we will start another one about January 
Ist. This time we want you to give your 
experiences in operating time and labor- 
saving devices and machinery in the home, 
in the barn and around the farmyard. 
Owing to the shortage of labor on the 
farm it has been necessary for you to help 
dad and mother run the various machines 
and contrivances, fill the place of hired 
help and save expense. 

Many of you boys are running the 


engine, feed mill, wood saw, milking ma- 
chine, cream separator, incubator, home 
lighting plant, water system, heating 


plant, litter and hay carriers, manure 
spreader, ventilating systems and other 
equipment. 

Many of you girls operate the power 
churn, power washer, vacuum cleaner, 
home lighting plant, electric appliances 
and other time and labor-savers. 

Your experiences if furnished to us thru 
a contest will be valuable to other boys 
and girls. By having modern home con- 
veniences and equipment, you have be- 
come more interested in the farm. Work 
has become a pleasure instead of 
drudgery. The saving in time and manual 
labor, the additional profit, to say nothing 
about the convenience and comfort, makes 
life on the farm worthwhile to any boy or 
girl. 

Conditions of Contest 

Simple record sheets are being wrinted 
on which we want you to keep a revord of 
operating expenses and write you story. 
These records may be easily filled wut and 
you ean add your story about ‘ andling 
and caring for machinery or ea' ipment. 





BOYS ADD GIRLS CLUB DE 


Ownership for Boys and Girls 


You can select any piece of machinery or 
labor-saving device now in use on the 
farm. You can enter the contest about 
January Ist or as soon as you receive 
record blanks and bulletins, but not later 
than January 15th. We want you to keep 
a record during at least one month and 
the record blanks furnished will advise 
you just what information we want you 
to give and how to proceed. The contest 
will close the last of February so that all 
reports may reach us soon after March 
Ist. 

All boys and girls can easily give their 
experience, telling how they operate and 
eare for a piece of machinery or equip- 
ment, showing the amount of oil and fuel 
used; the cost of repairs and how many 
times it was used during the month. The 
report should also show the time saved 
and the general benefits resulting from 
using labor-saving devices and machinery 
as compared to the oldtime methods. 

Prizes 

The contest will be divided, one part 
for girls and one part for boys, and is 
open to boys and girls between ten and 
nineteen years of age. For the best ten 
stories written by girls the following prizes 
will be awarded. Pictures of boys or girls 
and the machinery or equipment used 
will be considered as well as the stories 
when making awards: 

Se 
Second prize......... <> 
Third prize....... 

Fourth, fifth and sixth prizes—Choice 
of textbooks on home economics. home 
equipment and home decoration. Seven, 
eight, nine and ten—A three year’s sub- 
scription to Successful Farming. 

The best ten stories submitted by boys 
will receive the following prizes. Pictures 
will also be considered when awarding the 
prizes: 


First prize..............$10.00 
Second prize.... 7.50 
EE BNO 6cikis ck cuw essa 5.00 


Fourth, fifth and sixth prizes—Choice 
of books on agricultural engineering, live- 
stock judging or other farm questions. 
Seven, eight, nine and ten—A three year’s 
subscription to Successful Farming. 

Write in at once for record sheets and 
other information and tell us what piece 
of machinery or equipment you will 
use in the contest. ‘Yoo should consult 
with your county agent, teacher, parents 
or implement dealer for information on 
the particular machine or device you in- 
tend to use. You should also write your 
agricultural college for a bulletin pertain- 
ing to the subject you select. It will be to 
your advantage to get all literature and 
necessary information promptly and make 
a study of the machinery or equipment 
you decide to select for the contest. Fill 
out coupon below and enter the contest 
today. Ask any questions you wish and 
write us fully when you send in the coupon. 

Coupon 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 

I desire to enter your prize contest for 
boys and girls concerning labor-saving 
devices used on the farm. I will write a 
story giving my experience in the use of 


Please send me record blanks and all 
information regarding the contest. 
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IF YOU HAD NOT HELPED ME 

I took the money you loaned me and bought 
two hundred White Rock hatching eggs at eight 
cents apiece, and my parents had forty orn 
eggs which we put in a 240 egg incubator. did 
not have very good luck the first time because the 
day after they were hatched we were called away 
for nearly a week. I now have thirty-two White 
Rocks at ten weeks of age. 
_ Later I bought eight dozen Barred Rock hatch- 
ing eggs «t ee cents a dozen, with some 
money I earne I set these and now have fifty 
Barred Plymouth Rocks at the age of two weeks. 
When the chickens were first hatched their first 
meal was og mf Cake and rolled oats. They 
were fed the baby chick scratch feed. Then a 
bran mash was kept before them all the time. 
Their drinking water was kept fresh, too. I am 
bringing up the Barred Rocks in the same way. 

If you had not loaned me the money I would 
not have the start that I now have in poultry.— 
Dorris N. Moore, Berrien county, Mich. 


PARENT REQUESTS LOAN FOR CHILDREN 

have two boys, one is eleven and one is thirteen 
and they would Lhe to belong to Fae club; they 
would like to invest in a couple of lambs and want 
to know if you will let them have a loan on lambs. 
We just moved back on a farm this spring. I think 
the boys really work too hard at the heavy work 
and if they had lambs I think they would spend 
their time with them more. Hoping to hear from 
you.—Mrs. Lee W. Webb, Jackson county, Iowa. 


WE ARE VERY PROUD OF HER 

We received a $50 loan sometime ago 
and purchased a Holstein heifer calf, 
Stella Colantha Segis. She surely is a 











Vaughn and Teddy Mathis, Noble county, Okla, 


| beautiful calf and we are very proud of 


her. We have been waiting for a picture 
to send, so here is the picture of us and 
our calf. 

We are sure thankful for the interest 
you take in helping boys and girls to be- 
come owners of stock.—Vaughn and 
Teddy Mathis, Noble county, Okla. 


PROUDER THAN I EVER WAS 

I am late in writing this month but will tell you 
I am prouder now than I ever was in my life as 
my sow that I bought with your loan had seven 
little white pigs the 9th of July. 

have bought two sacks of feed up till now. J 

will be twelve years old the 4th of August. Wishing 
you the best of success in your new work.—Floyd G 
Wickline, Carlton county, Minn. 


DID NOT BELIEVE IT 

A friend of mine saw my pigs in the pen and said 
that my |Dad had some fine pigs. I told him they 
were my pigs and he did not believe it. Well, I 
told him about your loan. He said he wished he 
could get @ loan and I told him that he could. 
He likes to have things Of his own too and he takes 
good care of his stuff. 

Would you please send him your plan to make 
a loan? He is twelve years old.—Carl Wisch, 
Rooks county, Kans. 


1 AM GETTING ALONG FINE 

I am getting along fine with my sow and pigs. 
I have been giving her one-half gallon of oats, one- 
half gallon of shelled corn, one-fourth gallon of 
oilmeal twice a day. I soak her feed from one time 
to the other. I have great pleasure in taking care 
of her. I have such a nice bunch of pigs now, and 
I am glad I had such a good chance to get thy 
money to buy my sow.—Jubal_D. Farrell, Wort 
county, Mo. 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL 

A bright and blessed Christmas day, 

With echoes of the angels’ song, 
And peace that cannot pass away, 

And holy gladness calm and strong, 
And sweet heart-carols flowing free: 

This is my Christmas wish to thee! 

—Havergal. 
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How Thousands of Householders 
Waste Coal Through Dirty Boilers 


\ AT more simple than a 

good heating plant? So 
simple that tending it is anybody’s 
job. And keeping it clean is no- 
body’s job. 

A clean exterior may not count 
but unless the inside is clean 
you’re wasting tons of coal. The 
slightest degree of hardness in 
the water you use causes scale to 
form. A mere eighth of an inch 
of scale uses up a ton of coal extra 
for every four tons you burn. 

Rain water is the only sure 
soft water. 

“X’” Boiler Liquidis the only sure 
preventive of scale 


dustrial boilers. But household 
boilers have been neglected be- 
cause steamfitters are not called 
into the home unless trouble 
occurs. 

“X” Boiler Liquid now is put up 
in handy form for application to 
home heating plants. Your steamfitter 
will put it in, in five minutes, or if he is 
too busy, any handy man will do it. 

“X” Boiler Liquid makes’ old boilers 
work like new — and the older they are 
the more coal they burn. “X” Liquid 
dissolves scale and prevents it forming. 
Its use is boiler insurance. It stops all 
leaks in cracked and porous sections 
and split nipples. In half an hour the 
repair will stand 500 Ibs. pressure. 

Tested and ap- 





in hard water. 


Boiler “‘X” is a liquid whose chemical } 


St eam fi tters | properties are such that it not only elimi- 
; 


have known this 
for years. They 
have applied “X”’ 
to all types of in- 


nates the scale and rust already formed, 
but also prevents them from forming. 


And when heated and in contact with 
the air it turns to a metal-like solid, effec- 
tively stopping all holes and cracks. 


= — 


proved by 28,000 
steamfitters, Avail- 
able from any one of 
them —or from good 
hardware dealers. 
Good for either steam 
or hot water heat. 
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OUR JUNIOR FARMERS, For Many ils 


Farm Insect Life 





a CARCELY a 
S boy who reads 

this hasn’t at 

some time or other 
in his life seen 
a chinchbug, or a 


whole army of 
them. Perhaps 
quite a number 


have had them in 
their eyes, even, 
during a very bad 
chinchbug year. It 
is getting so we are 
learning more 
about getting rid of 











last of the eggs 





ae ae these little rascals, 
and it is a good 
thing too. You may 
already know it, but not everyone knows 
that these bugs destroyed right around 
$350,000,000 worth of crops between 
1850 and 1909. That is a lot of money, 
and it means a whole lot of grain, because 
it took more bushels to be worth a million 
dollars then than it does now. It seems 
strange at first 
that a little bug 


One of those chinchbugs. 





the’ same field. It takes right around two 
nonths for a chinchbug to grow from 
the day the egg is layed until the bug 
lays an egg. ‘That makes it so that by the 
time grain is harvested, there are an 
~~ a number of bugs to contend 
with. 

These chinchbugs can be told pretty 
easily. They have black bodies, and white 
wings. In the outer edge of each wing is a 
little black triangle. In the case of the 
younger bugs the color is yellowish or a 
red, with brownish or black markings. 
As the bugs grow they gradually darken, 
until the older bugs are black, as first said. 

Another characteristic of these bugs is 
their odor. It is very much like that of 
bedbugs; in fact, the name chinchbug is a 
corruption of a Spanish word meaning 
bedbug, and this characteristic, therefore, 
is what gave the bug its name. 

On the grains and grasses this bug does 
a lot of damage, of course, for it weakens 
the plants, and causes them to be less 
svoditalive. The.main injury is to the 
corn, tho. Unfortunately, we do not 

altogether know 
what to do or how 





only a fifth of an- 
inch long can do 
so much damage 
but it is because 
he has company. 
One shinahbus 
doesn’t amount to 
much, but when 
there are millions 
of brothers and 
sisters and other 
members of the 
family, all piling 
out of one stubble 
field onto a field 
of corn, it does 
amount to some- 
thing. That is 
why we ought to 
get busy _ this 
winter and burn 
up the parents of 
all this big family, 
for these parent 
bugs are hiding right now in the brush 
piles, rubbish or leaves in the field and 
woods. These are the adult or fully grown 
insects, and just as soon as the warm 
weather of spring comes, early in May 
as a rule, these already grown-up bugs 
come out of hiding, and fly to the wheat, 
rye, barley or some such field. The 
female chinchbugs lay their eggs on the 
stems of the wheat, rye, or barley plants, 
or else on the ground close by. A single 
female can lay five hundred eggs in these 
ten or fifteen days she spends at it. It 
takes only a couple of weeks} for 
these to hatch, 

and then the 





Weeds and grass make the best sort of winter 
home for the chinchbugs. 








to protect our 
wheat fields, and 
keep the bugs 
out of them. But 
for the corn, we 
can do quite a bit. 
We protect the 
outer rows of corn 
from the bug, and 
the problem is 
pretty well 
solved. Some- 
times this is done 
one way, some- 
times another. 
Men used to dig 
ditches around 
walled cities as a 
protection against 
enemies in the 
days before big 
guns were used. 
They would fill 
the ditches with 
water and make it hard for the enemy to 
attack the city. The same thing is done 
now for chinchbugs, in irrigated countries, 
only the ditch is but a foot or so wide. 
That is plenty wide enough, and the 
chinchbugs do not cross. Where there is 
no irrigation you can stop them pretty 
well by plowing a deep furrow with the 
land side or steep part next to the corn- 
field. The bugs cannot climb the straight 
side easily, and you can kill them when 
they collect in the furrow either with 
kerosene for burning straw. Some men 
simply run a three-jnch band of tar oil 
like that used on 
roads entirely a- 








youngsters begin 
to eat just like 
grown-ups, by 
sucking the Presi 
juices from * 
tender plants. 
You will notice 
that where it 
takes two weeks 
to lay the eggs, 
the first new- 
hatched bugs are 
eating while the 





from which their 
brothers and sis- 
ters hatch are still 
to be laid. That 
makes it so that 
in the middle of 
the summer you 
can find all ages 
of chinchbugs in 


the * 
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Chinchbug. cannot live thru fire, so burn out 
places like this 


round the field. 
We remember 
one year in Kan- 
sas when the 
chinchbugs were 
just cleaning 
things, one lazy 
farmer was 
troubled less than 
anyone else. It 
was because there 
was so much crab- 
grass, weeds, and 
such stuff in his 
field that the 
chinchbugs used 
that for food in- 
stead of corn 
alone. Now don’t 
get the idea that 
this man is to be 
complimented for 
being lazy, and 





and Complaints 
—Musterole 


In grandma’s day many 
an illaess was nipped in the 
bud by the prompt applica- 
tion of a stinging, burning 
mustard plaster. 

But mother uses Musterole. It 
has all the virtues of the old-time 
mustard plaster without the fuss, 
muss or blister. 

For little Bobbie’s croup, for 
Betty’s sore throat, for grandma’s 
rheumatism or father’s lumbago— 
for the family’s colds and for 
many other ills and complaints 
mother resorts to ever-helpful 
Musterole. 

When there is the sign of a 
cough, down comes the Musterole 
jar from the medicine shelf. 

A little of this clean, whitv 
ointment is rubbed on the chest 
or throat, It penetrates way down 
deep under the skin, and gener- 
ates a peculiar heat which routs 
out that disturbing congestion. 

Strangely enough Musterole 
feels warm only a moment or 
two after yor apply it. The first 
tingle and glow is followed al- 
most imimediately by a soothing, 
delightful coolness. 

Musterole is made with oil of 
mustard and a few home simples. 

Try it for coughs and colds (it 
often prevents pneumonia), bron- 
chitis, sore throat, stiff neck, 
neuralgia, headache, rheumatism, 
lumbago, pains and aches of the 
back, and sore orstrained muscles. 
Many doctors and nurses recommend 
Musterole. 
35cand 65c jars; hospital size $3.00, 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 














Rats won't eat food they know has killed 
other rats. That's why ordinary rat poisons 
fail. Rats remember them from night to night. 
But Rough on Rats is mized with other foods, 
a different food each night. This fools rats. 
Rough on Rats economically exterminates in 
three nights. Don’t die in house. At drug and 
eral stores. Send for free booklet, “‘Ending 
ts and Mice.” 

E.S. WELLS, Chemist, Jersey City, N. J. 














Burns kerosene, cheapest 
fuel, 36 hours one filling; 
no ashes, smoke, sparks; 
rust proof boiler iron; no 
rivets under water; handy 







any tank. 
Write for FREE literature on 
‘ank Heaters, Non-Freezing Z% 
Waterers TODAY 


Moline Tank Heater Co. 


311 Osk St., MOLINE, ILL. 
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that he had a just reward, for he didn’t. 
But his field did one thing: It showed that 
if two or three outside rows of corn could 
be left uncultivated in a chinchbug year, 
then the rest of the field would be partly 
protected. 

There is some sort of a fungus disease 
that will kill the chinchbug, especially 
when the weather is a little bit damp. 
Damp weather by itself will hold the 
chinchbug down pretty well; no doubt the 
reason the chinchbug is so common in the 

warm parts of the country is because 

it likes the hot, dry conditions, and thrives 
under them. ~ 

With all the above protections, remem- 
ber that a lot can be done right now in 
cleaning out those trash and brush piles, 
clearing the weeds out of corners and fence 
rows, burning all such trash, and feeding 
out the corn shocks where so many hiber- 
nate. When only one person does it, it 
seems like not much good comes of the 
work, but it will help a little anyway, and 
if you can get the neighbor boys interested, 
= can begin to get real results. And so 
ar the best protection to the wheat field 
is the destruction of the bugs in their 
winter quarters. 


AGRICULTURE AND THE BANK 
(Continued from page 11) 

the production of <« ‘op. Factors beyond his 
control determine the size of his crop and the 
quantity he has to sell. If conditions are favorable 
and farmers produce more than the market will 
take at the time the crops are ready to sell, the 
only way that they can obtain what the crops are 
really worth, and what they must receive in order 
to pay production costs, is to hold their crops until 
the demand is sufficient to bring prices up to a 
point that will prevent loss. 

To class such holdings of crops as speculation or 
hoarding is not only absurd but unfair. An ice 
company harvests its ice in the winter and stores 
it for summer. Would this be called speculation? 
Should the company sell all the ice at once and not 
hoard it? The creameries make most of the butter 
in spring and summer. The butter goes into storage 
or consumers would have but little in winter. 
Should they sell all the butter as soon as produced? 
The same is true of the egg crop, the apple crop, 
and any number of crops. Farm implements are 
made in winter and spring, but held until the 
season at which they are to be used. Is this specula- 
tion or hoarding? 

What better service can the banks render farmers 
than to supply credit so that commodities may be 
held back and the market steadied but not fized? 
When credit is given to some and not to others, the 
fixing process is quite certain. If farmers are refused 
credit to hold grain and grain dealers are given 
credit, the banks do help fiz the price, but not to 
the farmers’ best interests. The law of supply and 
demand will operate as well when producers hold 
crops as when speculators do. 

Farmers have bills coming due, the same as other 
people, and if they can not get the money from 
their crops with which to meet these bills, they must 
be taken care of by means of credit. The farmer has 


just as legitimate right to credit to hold his crops | 


for a reasonable price as those who make a busi- 
ness of buying the farmers’ crops and holding them 
for an advance that will yield them a profit. 

It is not my purpose to intimate that farmers are 
not receiving some benefit from the Federal Reserve 
System and from the sums of money which Mr. 
Heath states are being loaned in agricultural 
districts and directly or indirectly in support of 
agriculture. My contention is that it is desirable for 
farmers to hold their crops to a certain extent and 
that such a practice offers the most effective means 
of steadying the market. The tendency to dump 
the bulk of crops on the market at the time they 
were harvested is responsible more than anything 
else for the speculation which has developed. In 
order to hold their crops until the market will take 
them, the farmers must have credit. If the Federal 
Reserve Act cannot be interpreted to serve this 
important need of farmers, steps should be taken 
to secure legislation which provides the necessary 
credit facilities —Editor. 
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If you own a tractor, you 
will find a Sandwich sheller 
made especially to operate 
with it. They are also made 
for hand, horse, steam or gas 
power and for the Sandwich 
Excess Power Engine. 
Sandwich shellers are made 
in sizes from the small one- 
hole type to the powerful 
eight-hole spring and cylinder 
styles. All are large capacity, 
shell clean and get the kernels 
whole; made of selected sea- 
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Don’t Depend on a “Sheller Run” This Year 
Shell When You Can Sell 


HE car shortage makes it more profitable than 

ever to shell your own corn with a Sandwich this . 
year. You will have to shell when the grain dealer 
can ship—or store or hold yourcorn. Be on the safe 
Place your order now for one of the famous 


Power-Driven 


SANDWIic 


Corn Shellers 
Especially Designed and Equipped for Your Tractor 


soned oak; easy running and 
mechanically correct by our 
64 years of experience in 
building quality shellers. 

Farmers everywhere real- 
ize the advantages of owning 
a Sandwich this year. The 
demand is tremendous. You 
must act at once to avoid dis- 
appointment. Write for free 
sheller book. Tells all about 
the style you should use. Tell 
us the name of your tractor 
or the power you use. 


Sandwich Manufacturing Co. 50 Oak St.; Sandwich, Ill. 


Branches: 


KansasCity Cedar Rapids 


Peoria 






















- The SHAW 
85) Motorhicycle 






Gevendable, enny susnin . 
speedy, wer m 

at low cost. Chain drive’ 90 to 128 miles on & 
galion of ine. Absolutely guaran . Write 
at once for full information, also about the Shaw 
Attachment your old bike a motorcycle, 
SHAW MFG. CO., Dept.4012, GALESBURG, KANSAS 
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MARKET TOPS FROM SCRUB COWS 


Sni-a-bar Farms Show Dollars and Cents Value in Purebred Sires 


OR the last five years first and second cross steers from 
Sni-a-bar farms in Jackson county, Missouri, resulting 
from the use of purebred sires on common cows, have 

without exception surpassed the offspring of common cows and 
scrub sires on the open market. The value of good sires from a 
money standpoint cannot be disputed. Every day but one that 
the first and second cross Sni-a-bar steers went on the market 
they topped; the only time Sni-a-bar steers from purebred sires 
were outsold, some show steers brought fifty cents more. 
The Sni-a-bar farms 
breeding and feeding 


in herd building. The one hundred and sixty offspring from 
the second two hundred cows were sold to a neighbor. When 
they developed he found only fifteen of them suitable for his 
foundation herd. 

The cows on Sni-a-bar farm are run on pluegrass and white 
clover pasture thru the summer; in winter they receive hay 
and are kept in open sheds with dirt. floors or have the run of 
open timber. No grain has been fed any of the brood cows since 
the demonstration started seven years ago, with the exception 
that heifers calving in winter are 
given a small amount of grain for 





WOrk 18 & very prac- 
tical demonstration 
of a very practical 
question. Seven years 
ago 1,755 acres of 


farm land in Jackson 
county was set aside 
for a period of thirty 
years to be used for 
the purpose of de- 
termining whether or 
not there is any real 








advantage from a 
money standpoint in 
the use of first-class 
purebred sires in pro- 
ducing beef for market. W. R. 
Nelson, the founder of the farm, 
believed that the average farmer 
under his own farm conditions and 
with his common cows could by 
the use of purebred bulls produce 
market topping steers. The Nelson 
farm is typical of cornbelt country 
places. The buildings are no bet- 
ter, if as good as most farms have, 
and the stock receive no better 
sare of feed than the general run 
of cornbelt farmers can give. 

The demonstration was started 
by the purchase of two hundred 
common red cows at the Kansas 
City stockyards. These animals came from Nebraska, Okla- 
homa, Missouri and Kansas farms and had been sent in for 
slaughter. The only qualifications in the selection of the cows 
were that they be good milkers and show evidence of some 
shorthorn blood. They were of good size, four to five years old 
and for the most part of fairly good quality. To insure getting 
individuals that would breed, cows in calf or with calf at side 
were selected. These calves were the offspring of scrub bulls in 
use in sections from which the cows came and were a non- 
descript lot. Most of these calves were discarded after weaning, 
a few being kept for breeding as were the original cows, and two 
lots of the best steers were fed and marketed. 

In 1916 two hundred more cows were added to the herd, being 
purchased in the same manner and following the same plan as 
the first group. From the start the culling out of the poorest 
individuals has been emphasized as one of the greatest factors 








A group of first cross cows. 
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shown at top of page. 





a short time. 

Only high class bulls of good 
breeding are used on the common 
cows yet they are no better than 
any farmer could afford to buy. 
One of the original bulls was pur- 
chased for $5200 and another 
younger animal now in use is 
valued at $2,750. 

Heifers are bred to calve at 
about thirty months of age, and 
the youngsters run with their 
dams until weaned. Grain is al- 
lowed the calves once 
a day for three weeks 
when they are put on 
pasture until mature. 
When thirteen to 
eighteen “months of 
age steers are put on 
grain feed for four to 
six months and mar- 
keted. 

There is no disput- 
ing the fact that the 
registered bulls are 
producing results in 
the form of better 
market prices. Two 
lots composed of the 
best steers fed out 
from the calves that 
came with the original cows sold for from sixty cents to $2.25 
a hundred pounds below the day’s top or from $8.76 to $24.94 
per head below the day’s top. These steers were sired by bulls 
the farmers used. On the other hand, ten lots of steers includ- 
ing all those from the first and second cross of purebred sires on 
common cows have been sold and every day but one they 
topped that day’s market and several times the lots broke 
yard records. The one time when Sni-a-bar first and second cross 
steers were oversold, some show steers brought fifty cents more. 
It is only necessary to cite a few of the lots sold to show that 
the purebred sires soon paid for themselves in the added worth 
of their offspring. 

On May 30,.1916, twenty two-year-old steers which were the 
first cross from common cows and purebred sires, averaging 
1,306 pounds sold for $10.65 per hundred pounds. This was the 
highest price ever paid up to that time (Continued on page 77 


Compare them with original common cows 





First cross heifer calves from eight to ten months old. Original common cows shown at top of page. 
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“HANES” is nationally standard 
underwear—I/t will make good to you! 


~ 


Trade 





ELASTIC KNIT 


UNDERWEAR 


=<. 





Read Hanes Guarantee: 


“We guarantee Hanes Underwear absolute 
ly—every thread, stitch and button. We 
guarantee to return your money or give 
you a new garment if any seam breaks.” 








XTRA wear, extra warmth and extra com- 
fort are built into “Hanes” winter under- 
wear for men just as accurate time is built into 
a good watch! “Hanes” is made with one ideal 
in mind—that it be the greatest underwear value 
ever sold at the price! 


Your own test will prove that it is—and it 
will also prove why our guarantee on every 
“Hanes” garment is so broad. We know what 
goes into “Hanes”—and what “Hanes” must de- 
liver to you in satisfaction! 


You can feel that thrill of contentment the 
moment you put on “Hanes” underwear! “Hanes” 
never disappoints! 


“Tt JANES” heavy winter weight union suits 

and the new silk trimmed, full combed 
yarn medium weight union suits (carrying the 
yellow Hanes label) have the non-gaping tail- 
ored collarette and elastic knit, shape holdin, 
arm and leg cuffs; buttonholes last the life o 
the garment; an extra gusset assures extra 
comfort across the thighs; the “Hanes” closed 
crotch st.s closed; pearl buttons sewed on 
to stay; reinforcemehts strengthen every 
strain point. 


“Hanes” heavy winter weight Shirts have 
the snug-setting elastic knit collarette and arm 
cuffs. Drawers have an extra wide, durable 3- 
button sateen waist band that assures comfort 
and service. 


“Hanes” Union Suits for boys 


are unequalled at the price for fleecy warmth, form fit- 
ting comfort and wear-service. They are wonderful 
value because they give such extraordinary service! 


Made in sizes 20 to 34, covering ages from 2 to 16 
years. 2 to 4 year old sizes have drop seat. Four de- 
sirable colors. 


See “Hanes” Underwear at your dealer’s. If 
he cannot supply you, write us at once. 








P. H. HANES KNITTING Co., Winston-Salem, N. C., New York Office, 366 Broadway 


Warning to the trade: Any garment offered as “Hanes” is a substitute unless it bears the “Hanes” label. 


Nove Summer: You'll wernt ko rear ldanes Nainseok Union Sst 
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BABY BEEF ON SILAGE RATION 


In Kansas Silage Proved Most Economical for Fattening Feeder Calves 
By H. B. WINCHESTER 








N an endeavor to find the extent silage can be used in pro- 
ducing baby beef, and also to show the advantages of feed- 
ing baby beef in comparison with older cattle, the Kansas 

experiment station last spring marketed three lots of cattle— 
ten head in a lot. 

The calves used in this test were the average of a bunch of 
one hundred twenty-five head bought the previous fall after two 
loads had been sorted out and shown in the feeder ealf class 
at the last International where they won first, and fifth in their 
district and the championship. ‘The yearlings were the tail 
ends of the 1918 calf crop raised at the Fort Hays branch of the 
experiment station. 

The length of the feeding period was 210 days. For the first 
120 days of this feeding period the yearlings—lot 4—were fed 
all the cane silage they would consume, plus three pounds of 
linseed oilmeal and three pounds of alfalfa hay per head daily. 
One bunch of calves—lot 5—were fed exactly the same for the 
same length of time while the remaining bunch—lot 6—received 
the same amount of linseed oilmeal and alfalfa hay but all the 
shelled corn and cane silage they would consume. At the 
close of the first 120 days the yearlings and calves receiving the 
same ration had shelled corn supplemented. Cottonseed meal 
was fed in place of linseed oilmeal in all lots due to the linseed 
oilmeal supply being exhausted and inability to obtain it at 
that time. 

Taking up a comparison of the use of a maximum amount 
of silage and no grain for a part of the feeding period with 
grain added the latter part of the period and a full feed of grain 
from the start, the following points according to these results 
have been noted. 

The possibilities of producing baby beef on a heavy silage 
ration are manifold. The corn consumption in the production 
of 100 pounds gain was reduced 213.08 pounds or 88.15 percent, 
while the silage consumption was increased 389.42 pounds or 
46.37 percent. Silage can be introduced to the extent of sixty 
percent in the ration in the production of baby beef. This 
decreased the cost of producing 100 pounds of gain $3.29 or 
18.57 percent cheaper in the heavy silage group—lot 5—than 
in the heavy grain fed group—lot 6. The steer profit in lot 5 
was $11.30 or 76.37 percent greater than in lot 6 exclusive of 
hog gains. Where the hog gains are included the difference in 
profit was reduced te $4.04 m favor of lot 5. 

It is especially interesting to note that the full fed group— 
lot 6—made .33 of a pound greater daily gain or 7.14 percent; 
sold for 50 cents a endredweight more or only 3 percent; 


shrank practically only 1 percent less and dressed out 2.4 
percent greater than the heavy silage fed group but made less 


profit than lot 5. 
Last year the Kansas station showed that aged cattle re- 








quired 33 percent more corn, 36 percent more concentrates in the 
form of linseed oilmeal and 21 percent more silage than baby 
beeves to produce 100 pounds of gain. 

With a view to check last year’s results and also to determine 
the extent that younger cattle can be carried on a heavy silage 
ration for the first part of the feeding period, then given corn 
the latter part, ten head of yearlings were fed identically the 
same as lot 5 of calves. 











TOTTI TT eer es ee 4 5 6 
SOURED GE GORGE BD Bib ccc occccccccsnscss 10 10 10 
PT ac alad ive baedeeudhen ade eben | yearlings | calves calves 
re | 210 days | 210 days) 210 days 
Initial weight at feedlot. .............00000] 636.87 | 397.60 | 398.80 
Selling weight at Kansas City.............. 961.00 | 745.00 | 814.00 
Total gain based on selling weight...........| 324.13 | 347.40 | 415.20 
Average daily gain based on selling weight. . .| 1.54 | 1.65 1.98 
Feed consumed per 100 pounds gain: 
Err re 283.42 | 240.57 | 453.65 
Linseed oilmeal......... ..e-| 89.93 | 85.00 | 67.06 
Cottonseed meal........ eae 70 .56 68.70 | 60.38 
Alfalfa hay...... -| 184.80 | 171.42 | 145.79 
Cane silage....... ; ..| 1624.69 | 842.00 | 452.58 
Lots 4 and 5 received corn only during | 
last 90 days of 210 day feeding period. | 
Feed cost per 100 pounds gain... aa | 22.47 | $17.71 | $21.00 
Initial cost per steer........... awe 66.87 | 41.75 41.87 
ee Tr eee eee | 72.30] 61.48 | 87.22 
Interest on investment at 8% (per steer). ... 6.40 | 4.75 | 5.48 
Interest on equipment at 6% (per steer) 1.73 | 1.73 | 1.73 
Labor per steer....... = 6.30 6.30 | 6.30 
Shipping expense per steer , 2.38 2.38 2.38 
Total cost per steer...... ‘ ...| 155.98 | 118.39 | 144.98 
Amount received per steer at Kansas City...| 156.16 | 121.06 | 136.35 
Profit or loss (steer only)....... 18 | 2.67 18.63 
Hog profit per steer...... _— wi t.04 2.96 ; 10.22 
Steer profit or loss plus hog profit........... 4.22; 5.63; 1.59 
Necessary selling price per cwt. at Kansas 
City to break even excluding hog profit.... 16.23 15.89 17.81 
Necessary selling price per cwt. at Kansas 
City to break even of hog profit... . 15.81 15.14 16.56 
Selling price per cwt. at Kansas City........ 16.25 16.25 16.75 
Initial cost per ewt. at feedlot.............. 10.50 10.50 10.50 
IDS 5 cance eccsoesestsoevaresen 2.94 4.53 3.58 
Dressing—percent............sceccsccseses 55.3 | 55.1 | 57.5 





Feed prices: Shelled corn $1.60 per bushel, linseed oilmeal $70 per ton; 
cottonseed meal $68 per ton, alfalfa hay $25 per ton, cane silage $8 per ton. 
Hogs in lot 6 first 120 days valued in at $13.82, out and sold at $14.20 
while for last 90 days hogs in lots, 4, 5 and 6 were valued in at $14, and out 


at $14.50, 


The results show that in feed required for 100 pounds of 
gain the yearlings required 18 percent more corn, 96.5 percent 
more silage and cost $4.76 more or 26.8 percent to make their 
hundred pounds of gain. In daily gains the calves excelled the 
yearlings .11 of a pound or 7.14 percent and made a net 
profit exclusive of hog gains of $2.49 more per steer or 93.2 
percent which was reduced to $1.41 (Continued on page 73 





Lot 4, yearlings; they had heavy silage ration first 120 days, grain added last 90 days. A’ top of page is lot 6, calves, full fed for 210 days. 
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Don’t Miss This Opportunity 


to buy an unquestionably high quality phonograph at a rock bottom price. 
Manufacturing conditions have made it necessary for us to drop this beautiful 


listing it in our next General Catalog. But we have a few more of these 
models than necessary to meet our needs for the balance of this season. 


price reduction of $42.00. 
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Price Reduction Offer 


To 


The Model R is listed in this season’s General Catalog at $200.00. Even at 
this price it 1epresents an enormous saving over other phonographs of the same 


size, Juality and beauty of design. 


158.00 it is the greatest phonograph bargain we have ever offered. 


But at our special clearance sale price of 


Do not 


w‘ss chis money-saving opportunity. As soon as the few instruments we have 
yn hand are sold, this'nodel will be discontinued entirely. 


Handsome Period Design Cabinet 


We consider the Model R SILVER- 
TONE one of the most beautiful cab- 
inets we have ever sold. It is made 
in the popular Adam Period design. 
It is gracefully proportioned and the 
splendid simplicity of its decorations 
lend dignity and beauty. 

None but the finest materials enter 
into the construction of this phono- 
graph. We can furnish it either in 
polished mahogany or walnut, or in 
dull finished quarter sawed fumed 
oak. The woods used are carefully 
selected for the beauty of their grain 
and are hand rubbed and polished to 
bring out the full splendor of their 
color, Each one is a masterpiece of 


the cabinetmaker’s art and is fitted 
and finished with that careful atten- 
tion to detail which characterizes 
only the very finest furniture. 


Gold Plated Metal Parts 


All visible metal parts, such as cas- 
ters, caster rings, tone arm, repro- 
ducer, winding crank, etc., are heav- 
ily gold plated, which adds materially 
to the rich and luxurious appearance 
of the instrument. The turntable is 
covered with royal purple velvet. No 
detail has been overlooked which 
would in any way improve the appear: 
ance of the Model R cabinet. 


Wonderfully Sweet and Mellow Tone 


The Model R represents the results 
of many years of research and devel- 
opment in phonograph acoustics. It 
is equipped with our perfected repro- 
ducer, tone arm and sy met her ps cham- 
ber. The perfectly balanced design 
and Pn of these three vital 
phonograph parts enable it to accu- 


Greatest Bargain Offer 


Remember, the price of the Model R in 
our General Catalog has been $200.00 all this 
season, Only an unusual condition makes 
this remarkable moncy-saving offer possible, 
And this will be your last chance to secure 
one of these handsome instruments at any 
Price. Ags soon as our small stock is gone, 
no more of this model will be made, Act 
quickly if you want to be sure of getting one 
of these big bargains. They will go quickly 
at this remarkably low price, 


rately restore every subtle shading of 
tone and expression, every variation 
in volume and density of sound vibra- 
tion. This is the secret of the sweet, 
mellow tone of the Model R, its abso- 
lute fidelity of reproduction and re- 
markable freedom from scratching 
and surface noises. 


We Have Ever Made 


We want you to compare the Model R 
with any other phonograph on the market, 
irrespective of make or . We know that 
when you see this instrument and hear it 
play, and compare it, quality for quality, 
with any other phonograph, you will be con- 
vinced of the truth of our claims for it and 
be — @ wonderful bargain we are 
inspect 
the Model R, absolutely without expense to 
you and without ps you in any way, 
“a are making this liberal two weeks’ trial 
offer. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Simply FILL OUT and 
Mail This Order Blank 





Two Weeks’ Trial 





Fume 


inches deep. 
tone Reproducer and 
of disc records, 


smooth r 
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ane Pathe records are 
if desired. 





ADAM PERIOD 
(Gold Plated Metal Parts.) 
Mahogany, American Walnut oF 


S 
Di ions, ll: 47% inches high, 22% ine 
megetons, ou ot: 4 6 jocies bk ig % hes wide, 20% 


Latest 
extra me double spring motor, 
9 - _ ip ve-inch turntable, covered with ne qu 
roya purple velvet. a ld 
lated. Assortment of needles included. en forkdiong 
must be purchased extra, 


y sai 
"/Special 
. AV en ‘Xmas Sale 
, Price 


This Beautiful SILVERTONE 
Phonograph. Special Christmas 
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*10% 
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ilvertone Socvatinin Arm to play any make 
improved tone modulator. laren ka 
exceptionally quiet and 
All visible ‘metal ra 


not included and 








Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
CHICAGO—PHILADELPHIA—DALLAS—SEATTLE 








Sears, Roebuck and Co. (Mail this order to nearest store.) 65837 


pee Re coder Week ond eee Se Sk Roe. 
Ship me the Model R SILVERTONE in the finish checked ‘Som for two weeks’ trial. 


We will shi; R Pho- 


ay. the Modei 192 
nograph on two weeks’ trial. You ay L 4d no 









































risk nor do you obligate you 
we ask you 2 do is 2 give give, the | phonograph a a tae pmetioen Walnut, Mahogany, uarter Some 5 Fumed 
ough test. xamine mecha al features, cab’ 
work, workmanship one ~~ a. it wan ane: - Polished. ak, Dull Fini 
tone records or any er r you desire an If after two weeks’ trial I decide to keep and use the Model R, I .00 first paymen 
note its beauty of tone and fidelity of reproduction. bal a rs’ 
Give it ery 7 ne es Drove the truth of our pay bal ance at the rate of $10.00 mon until the total of Sisk r) is oral 5 ath the Model rt 
claims for en compare price, wi If I decide aftac two weeks’ trial thet the Modet R. is atisfacto otify 
of th the same size, beauty and give instructions for returning it at a cue and AL. f money’ i Lae have sy PE S4 


of any other Fe 4 
musical excell 
quality and value. 

If, at the end of two weeks’ trial, you are not fully 


ou are to be the sole judge of | faithful in paying my obligations and am making this statement or the purpose of inducing you to grant me 
as agreed, 


these terms, I give you my pledge that you may feel safe in trusting me to pay as 

















pow yyy the —— a£.. you do as 4 Sign Herep™. 

every way the of Dhonograp: I som: 

on & moarnet outing st, "prices from ote 100 per . (If under age, have @ responsible member of your family sign with you.) 

cent higher than the imply notify us anc R, F. D. No. Box No, —_—_—_______S N 

we will take away the phonograph at our own expense —— wet end a 

and will refund any transportation and cartage Postoffice County. State 

charges you have paid. The two weeks’ test wili not 

have cost you one cent nor placed you under any Shipping Point County. State 

obligation, I have been located If less than five years, Be you wish ohipment made 
In this town since give former addr y express or freight? 











Only $10.00 a Month 

If, after two weeks’ trial, oy & one fully satisfied 
with the phonograph and desire ae » send us 
$10.00 a month until the total of $158. is paid. 

Compare our terms with those offered on any other 
phcnaqrege of the same high quality. The small 
monthly payment makes it easy for you to own a 
really fine instrument without incurring a heavy finan- 
cial b phonograph to the 


urden. You can enjoy 
Utmost while paying for it. 


Please give name of head of household (State which.) 


to simplify our records. 
Name of HEAD OF HOUSEHOLD 
(Please Give Names of TWO References Below.) 


Address 


Business or 








Name Business or Occupation 
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This is Mr. and Mre. W. P. Adams of Seward, Okla. Read 



























: : be ae to 
Ny Mr. Adams’ letter opposite! He writes: “If there is timber n 
‘| . on your farm or tf you can buy trees from a neighbor, you uf there 1s tinder Dever be 88 tistigg 
A cannot afford to try to get along without an OTTAWA.” * you ry arn YOur frm tom 
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This 
Letter! 


Remember! Mr. Adams of Seward, Okla., whose letter | 





is Poy above, is 72 years of age, yet he saws more wood with his W 
OTTAWA Log Saw than six able-bodied men can cut the old way. Ic 
Astounding — but it’s true—his own letter proves it! And that ) 
isn’t all—his OTTAWA makes him independent as regards the fuel bi 

m 





problem, a blessing indeed with the entire country facing a serious 










Mr. Chris Christenson, Osage City, Kans., who writes: “Sawing 


coal shortage. 


ieee ciated Cuts Down Trees= 


Special Friction Pulls Over 4 H-P. pean isa 


pee Model cuts much faster than other Drag or Log Saws 
Clutch ‘ever controll-| as they are built today. Makes 310 saw cuts @ 
ed, enables} minute. Weighs less than any 3 H-P. Drag Saw built. 
Ping to start and stop 8aW Balanced Shaft eliminates vibration, increases 
lade without stoppingen- | ower and saves fuel. Direct gear drives saw; BO 
gine. Saves time and : } . < 
id bsolute saf. chains to tighten; no keys; no set screws. 4- 
poovess aes ety] Frost Proof Engine. Built in Magneto and Automatic Govern 
in moving saw from cut] with Speed Regulator. Outfit strong but simply built. A grest 
to cut along the log! work-saver and money maker. When not sawing, engine runs 
pumps, feed grinder, ete. Plenty of reserve power. 


30 Days Trial—Liberal 10-Year Cash or Easy Payments! 


Every OTTAWA shi on 30 Get our payment plans of purchase and 
Guarantee dant | ome ~~y * fulfill 70- — find ont how onay itis to ows an OTTAWA 
OTTAWA Guarantee. For nearly 20 years we have w. It will soon 7 = ny, eee 
been selling direct from factory to users, saving them With Joes to cut can not afford to be wi ost 
thousands of dollars. Now over 10,000 satisfied users. tN ha ene & op 


OTTAWA MFG. COMPANY #2247%57 


2128A Wood Street, Ottawa, Kansas. {iiiress'sif ic 



















































































p Mr. Leonard Hathaway, Ti — go 
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Okla... writes: “As long 3 I live = 

nes will have an Ottawa.’’ 
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Beat The Coal 
Shortage This winter 


will see the 
greatest fuel shortage ever known. The 
mines have a definite producing capacity 
which cannot be increased this winter. 
The only solution is the use of wood in 
larger quantities than ever before. And 
$20 to a cord for wood at places of 
greatest demand is practically a certainty 


Newly Invented Friction Clutch 
Starts and Stops Saw a 


J 
While Engine Runs! Y/, 
CG ~ 








this winter. The farmer or woodsman 
who delays plans for supplying wood for fuel will 


lose splendid profits. 


_ There is no reason now for not getting these 
big profits. The new OTTAWA Log Saw, a one- 
man power saw makes wood cutting easy. It 


Special Offer Now 7° «2- 


able as 
many ‘farmers as possible to provide fuel 
for themselves and to sell, we are makin 
8 Special Offer for quick ~~ Sen 
at once for it! Don’t Delay! Just put 
your name and address on the coupon and 
= receive pramptly detailed informa- 
about this Bi Special Offer. Remem- 
ber, the new and improved 1921 OTTAWA 
Log Saw solves all your timber problems. 





OG SAW 


Saws Logs By Power 
Free Book! 823,302 


dress on coupon below so that you will 
our copy of the fine 32-page book, 
fostre in three colors. Shows 
how thousands of OTTAWA users have 
id for their log saws in a few weeks. 
n’tdelay. It costs xen nothing to find out 
all about the OTTA 
what over 10,000 satisfied users all 
over the world say. Mail the coupon. 


receive 
fully il 
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Patent Applied For. 


and to Sell at High Prices! 


works while you rest, takes away all the 
back-breaking work. This wonderful ma- 
chine, which can be had at a small cost, 
cuts down trees, saws up logs and buzzes 
up branches and poles. 


If you want to help your neighbors, 
prevent suffering, and at the same time 
make big profits, get an OTTAWA Log 
Saw right away. It reaches you all ready 
to go to work and pays for itself as you 
use it. It makes wood cutting a pleasure 
instead of a drudge. Be sure to send your 
name and aderess on the coupon attached 
and get full information and our Special 
Offer. Send today! 


Sold on 
Liberal 10-Year 
Guarantee! 


‘A Log Saw. See 
















Have Plenty of 
‘ Fuel for Yourself 
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310 Saw Used by U. S. | 
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»~ Write for Free Book 
and Big Special Offer ! 
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i) wo ; PARALYSIS OF PIGS : 
Wy Hf Mf} ‘ Each year there seems to be an in- 
, i] HN My LP ; creasing amount of complaint from farm- 
| y :\ ers that they have pregnant sows and 
| jp~ young pigs which are paralyzed to a 
i \ greater or less extent. Some say that they 
‘go down” behind or in front, as the case 
— be, and cannot handle their legs very 
well. This condition is so common that 
most everyone who has dealt much with 
hogs has seen some of it, and most men 
seem to want to blame the kidney worm 
for it. The truth of the matter is that the 
kidney worm of hogs is not often seen this 
far north, and it does not cause this 

— . hipped into I 
year ago there was ship into Iowa 
iia car of a a from the south where the 
kidney worm is abundant, and not one of 
the more than one hundred and fifty head 
ever showed a sign of paralysis at any 
time during its life, but a postmortem ex- 
—— con ot ~_ = the 
idney worms in the fat about the kidneys. 
LL your work horses and We must look further than this for the 
mules, allthe yeararound, | cause of the symptoms these animals show 
are best protected from that go down. fn one or two of the ex- 
galls, chafes, or bruises on the fi!| periment stations considerable time has 
Soctan Bs PR ete heey —-" en given to the problem, trying if pos- 
sible to determine if there is any infection 
Stuffed Collar Pads-- or contagion to which the nsibility 
Why They are Better can be laid. 

Our Stuffed Collar Pads, filled with {| In some instances there seemed to be 
a specially prepared Composite Stuff- considerable evidence that at least a strong 


ing, are oot, absorbent, cushion-like~ — ition to this disease was in- 
atures not found in unstuffed pads. : : : : : 

And Tapatco Stuffed Pads guarantee’ ff erited, if not the disease itself, and in 
the greatest degree of protection and consequence it is never advisable to keep 
make possible the use of badly worn as breeding animals stock that has shown 


peeee collars that would otherwise this trouble or animals of that breeding 

e thrown awsy. ; 
° ° ° Other cases in comparatively large 
Low in Price--Long Lasting numbers very often showed a slight in- 
Tapatco Stuffed Collar Pads embody | fection of the joint surfaces of the bones of 
struction. Their constant use is real the limbs, due bably to an infection of 
economy. They cost ee little ané do _ navel et — of birth sae later 
so much that @@ one should work @ #8 | localization of the infection in the joints, 
eae without them. just as “navel ill,” or “Soint ill,” as some 
or Sale by Dealers call it, settles in the joints of colts and 
We cle mate at Riding Saddle = fii| calves after they become infected from 
r Bands the navel cord being soiled. Indeed, I have 


The AmericanPad &TextileCo. seen whole herds of pigs on some farms 
GREENFIELD, OHIO Ce poems —— joints i." a —< 
Thirty-tae Years Consdion @ eness were ca y navel in- 
S ee ware | fection. ‘There is evidence also that some 
cases are no doubt due to a perineuritis or 
a general disease of the nervous tissue 
supplying the parts which seem 
Whet er or not this is because of a lack of 
proper materials in the diet to build 
nervous tissues, resulting in malnutrition 
of the nerves, or whether it is due to the 
absorption of toxins which cause disease 
and disintegration of the nervous tissue 
already formed, has not been 
but diseased nervous tissue has been foun 
in ue pe Py cases in 
early stages often respon treatment 
with the soluble form of calcium, it is said. 
Long observation by many investigators 
has caused them all to arrive at the con- 
clusion that the kind and quality of the 
food the dam gets during the period of 
pregnancy as well as the food the young 
animals get during the growing period is 
a very big factor in permitting or prevent- 
ing this going down or paralysis to occur 
Look for the wire staple Overfeeding and lack of exercise for the 
with felt washer. Itfirm- [i}|sow or pigs results in constipation and 
ae gpeeetiy, ape weakened vitality generally. This induces 
ugh cover is weak- : : 
ened by sweat and long r quality of the bones, with consequent 
usage. This lengthens [ff | inability to bear the weight of the animal 
—y aly when they should. Excessive feeding of 
we invented the hook. If this festener corn is particularly liable both te rob the 
is not found on any pad you buy, it sow of bone-building materials, and to 
lacks a most important feature. Used H | cause weakness to develop in her body, as 


u A ° : 
pads made bas. pads and only on ii | well as to deprive the pigs of the mineral 
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Gy, 4 
‘2 H.P. 


| Direct trom Factory to You | 
ALL SIZES AND STYLES 
‘2, 2, 4, 6, 8, 12, 16, 22 and 30 H-P. 


LOW PRICES 


Don’t wait if you need any size or | 
style engine. NOW is the time to buy. 
Life Guarantee Against 


1614 Oakland Ave. | KANSAS CITY, MO. 
3606 ee 


eu 
Make Big Money 
Sawing Lumber 


Farm-lumbering offers a way to keep 
your teams, your tractor or farm engine 
and yourself busy at profitable work 
in winter. Every woodlot holds money- 
making possibilities for the owner of a 
portable saw mill. Without previous 
experience, you can saw your woodlot 
trees into valuable lumber with an 
“American’’ Portable Saw Mill, and 
saw for your neighbors at good prices 
per thousand. Lumber is scarce and 
brings high prices. Ten 16-foot logs 
14 caches tice t make v tag feet. You 
can saw 
power. fn ad chap eo Arete A 
the still better “‘American” Portable Saw 

ill, improved by war experience. The 
distinguished service rendered by 2000 
“American” mills and wood-working machines 
won a Certificate of Merit. 

Send for free booklet 

American Saw Mill Machinery Co. 


oe Been 
1300 Hedna Tactical Bids. Nowe York City 


American 
Saw Mill 




















they need to attain the size and vigor so 
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necessary to start life properly. Numerous 
feeding experiments testify to the fact 
that corn alone, or in abundance with 
little protein feed, and deficient amounts of 
mineral matter, always produces pigs of 
low vitality, small stature and slow growth. 

Experience actually teaches that most 
of these cases can be avoided if one starts 
with good, healthy, breeding stock which is 
handled in a clean place to avoid navel 
infection at the time of birth, feeds the 
proper feeds well balanced, and compels 
both the breeding sows and young pigs to 
exercise some each day. 

The feeding to pregnant sows of clovers, 
particularly alfalfa, 1s very desirable be- 
cause it provides a large amount of protein 
which builds muscle tissue far more than 
fat, but above all offers lots of mineral to 
build bone and frames. Roots and suc- 
culence as well as feeds like oilmeal and 
short slops are desirable because they tend 
to counteract constipation, but probably 
the best, most convenient, od in the 
end, cheapest form of protein to balance 
the average grain ration here in the corn- 
belt, is tankage. It may be fed in many 
ways. Some put it inslop and many put 
it in self-feeders and allow the pigs to help 
themselves. Tankage adds much mineral 
to the ration in a form quite readily and 
easily absorbed to make bone of quality. 

After the sows are farrowed it is very 
essential to feed foods carrying enough 
protein as well as succulence to insure a 
good flow of milk to the pigs, for pigs 
getting large amounts of milk and some 
exercise are in little danger of becoming 
paralyzed or weak behind. 

It is always advisable to put these 
cases on a treatment of sodium sulphate or 
Glauber’s salts given repeatedly and in 
moderate doses to keep the bowels active 
and rapidly evacuating the contents. __ 

To the feed it is well to add minerals 
such as calcium and sulphur, a reasonable 
ration of common salt and some charcoal, 
the latter not as a food, but to assist in 
keeping the bowels as free as possible from 
fermentation of foods eaten.—K. W. 8. 


BABY BEEF ON SILAGE RATION 
(Continued from page 68) 

or 33.4 percent with the hog gains in- 

cluded, despite the fact that the calves 

shrank 1.59 percent more, while the dress- 

ing percentages were practically the sume. 

It will be noticed that in the table 
submitted no reference is made for manure 
credit. By the time straw or bedding is 
placed into the lots and hauled out in the 
form of manure, the financial value of the 
manure under the average conditions in 
Kansas is practically equal to the cost 
of hautine in and out of the lots in the 
form of man labor and horse labor costs 
of he’:\ling the same as well as interest 
on equipment and investment. 

The teed prices and the labor valuation 
are b-sed on the actual cost of the feed 
and the actual labor entailed in obtaining 
accurate weights on the feed fed and other 
rainor but important parts that are neces- 
exry to obtain these experimental data. 

_ Asummary of deductions on these feed- 
ing tests show that: 

1. The cheapest gains in fattening baby 
beef for market with the present high feed 
prices can be secured only by the maxi- 
mum utilization of silage. 

2. Feeding baby beef is more profitable 
than feeding yearling steers because the 
calf requires less feed for maintenance, 
grows while he fattens and utilizes his feed 
to a more efficient advantage. 

3. Even tho the baby beef is more 
efficient than older cattle in the con- 
sumption of grain, the fact remains that 

€ is not so efficient but that it is neces- 
sary to have hogs following. 

4. The heavy silage ration for baby beef 
the first part of the feeding period enables 
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TRADE MARK 


Faultless 


Not a fault in High Rocks. The fleece lining is soft and warm. The 
flexible material allows freedom of action. Quality materials and 
expert workmanship mean long wear. 


For warmth, comfort, long wear, High 
Rock is the greatest value in underwear 


Look for the High Rock label on the front. At your dealer's in two piece 
or union suits. 


HIGH ROCK : 


FLEECE LINED 


UNDERWEAR= 


High Rock Knitting Co. 
Philmont, N. Y. 


Try This Harness 30 DAYS FRE c 

On Your Team 
Let mesend you this wonderful no-buckle harness at my own expense. Look 
atit. Examineit. Put it on your team and useit for a month at my risk. Give it 


any and every test you can think of. If you are not convinced that it is the hand- 
somest, strongest and best harness you ever saw or tried, pack it up and send it back. 


No Patching--No Mending--No Repair Bills 


Buckles cut harness straps. Rings and dees wear strapsintwo. Examine yourown hate 
ness and prove this. You'll find more than 100 places where buckles, rings and dees are 
wearing it; places where you'll soon have to repairit. The Walsh Harness 
will save that trouble and expense. The Walsh is a proven success, 


Lasts a Lifetime—Besides having no buckles, no rings to wear : 
the straps, it has noloopsor billets to waste ATEN: 
leather or catch the lines—no holes to ; 
weaken the straps. 


Costs Less than Other Harness— 
The Walsh costs less than any other 
harness of the same grade materials, yet it out- 
wears two sets of the best old style harness 
and saves you cost of repairs. 

Sold on Easy Terms 
Write today for free tilustrated book, 
prices, easy payment terms and full 
particulars of my 30-day trial offer 
James M. Walsh, Pres., 
WALSH HARNESS CO, 


Se NOT A BUCI 








es ] Even established eases i Se 
— feeder when grain is added to get the i ne pavin Iman Ringo’ Spav- "Columbus 
ves up to a full feed in a shorter length Sette pestpate. Bend tor FREE'Y money back. $2 8 to your filenin. Biller made tenet nie 


of time than when grain from the first. | Adviser. Deserib time. Big Profits, Sample Free. Act Quick! 
FLEMING BROTHERS, 261 Union Stock Verds, Chicago COLUMBUS 0 = 5 counien Ohio 











RAINCOAT MFG. CO., Dept, 535, 
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SPORTSMAN 


; is a monthly magazine, crammed 
@ full of Hanting, Fishing, Camping 
and Trapping storics and pictures, 
4 valuable information about guns, 
fifles, revolvers, fishing tackle, 
camp outfits, beet places to go 
for fish and game, changes in 
fish and game laws, and a thous- 
! and and one helpful hints for 
 geportemen. National Sporteman 
FA tells you what to do when lost 
Ja, in the woods, how to cook your 
; b, how to build camps 
Plinds, how to train your bunt- 
ing dog, how to preserve your 
trophies, how to start a gun 
club, how to build a rifle range. 
No book or set of books you 
can buy will give you the 
cL amount of up-do-date infor- 
e uation about life in the open 
that you can get from a 
Year's subscription to the 
Neationa! Sportsman. Special 
ipformation furnished to 
ribers at all times, 
ree of Charge 


SPECIAL OFFER 
On receipt of $1.00 
Tho Netiocsl 
Sporteman 








and manufactured into 
Robes and Coats ata 
Saving of 40% to 60%. 


Our tanning is absolutely the 
Strongest, Lightest, and to 
the Highest Degree, Wind, 
Water, and Mothproof. We 
are the Largest 
Custom Tanners in the 
World, turning out nearly 
one Million Skins per year, 


Write today for Prices, 
Tags, and Samples. 


Twin City Fur Coat & Robe Co. 







FREE with yous 
first order, 





Keeps ad 7 
for linek in gain faster, | Heater soon 
yield, rite for fres catalog todene 
pupsen MFG. COMPANY , 





FREE 
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Fleming’s 
Lump Jaw £7225 “se 
scribes Lamp Jaw and $00 other Gattis and Hlorse diseases. 
FLEMING BROTHERS, 281 ‘Iinton Stock Yards, Chicago 


_ 





or 
Preliminary Eraminetion. 
Best results. Promptness : 

Watson KE, Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F. 8t., Washington, D.C. 



















BONEMEAL AND STRONG 
PASTERNS 

Before very much had been published 
on the scientific need of proper mineral 
matter in the ration of farm animals, it 
was well recognized that strong bone in 
breeding stock was a reno wg thing. In 
hogs this is especially true in the pasterns. 
Strong pasterns are an essential point in 
every show hog. Without strong pasterns 
no hog of any breed can win in any well 
contested American show ring. Then, too, 
market hogs that break down in the feet 
or legs are worthless to the packer and a 
loss to their owners. 

In developing a show herd of Berkshire 
hogs on a ranch in southern Oregon in 
1913, this matter of strong bone in 
pasterns appeared important to me; and, 
figuring that bone ing material ought 
to be found in bone itself, I purchased 
from the Portland stockyards a supply of 
ground bonemeal. To try out the effect 
of this bonemeal, we took a number of 
poate litters all sired by one boar, the 
amous Berkshire boar, Laurel Champion, 
and all out of dams of practically the 
same breeding. These litters were inten- 
tionally selected from dams oe, 
nearly as possible equal strength of bone 
in the pasterns. One percent of bonemeal 
was mixed in both the dry feed and the 
slop feed of the dams of these litters while 
suckling, and of the pigs themselves both 
before and after weaning. An ordinary 
farm ration of two parts barley and one 
part wheat shorts with five percent each 


of tankage and linseed oilmeal was fed to 
all the litters. They all ran on mixed 
pasture. 


A noticeable difference was found in the 
strength of bone in the pasterns of these 
igs but no difference in the size of the 
one. The litters that received the one 
percent of bonemeal had stronger and 
more erect pasterns thruout. This is a 
t show advantage in itself, and in- 
icates stronger-bone. After the first 
ear’s trials, ground bonemeal was always 
ed regularly as part of the hog ration. 
The winning of the herd on the Pacific 
coast for the years this herd was shown 
indicated that the judges appreciated 
among other things strong bone in hogs. 
I do not believe that thru the use of 
bonemeal or any other feed, hogs which 
by inheritence have weak bone can be de- 
veloped into ones that have strong bone; 
but I do think that the supplying of a 
sufficient amount of bone building mineral 
elements thru the feeding of ground bone- 
meal to growing hogs will allow them to 
grow the maximum ——e of bone which 
their inheritance allows. This is a thing of 
importance because many growing hogs 
develop light bone and weak pasterns, not 
thru poor inheritance but thru an insuf- 
ficient amount of bone building material 
in their ration.—F. R. S. 


THE SOW AFTER FARROWING 

One live pig is better than a hundred 
dead ones, and a little care of the sow 
at farrowing time will do wonders toward 
raising the whole litter, instead of losin 
half of it by neglect. This I have learn 
by experience, as we have lost a great 


for | many pigs thru carelessness. 


Heavy feeding of the sows right after 
farrowing is one of the causes. We never 
feed them anything the first day, except 
a little water about the temperature of 
fresh milk. During the first two weeks 
the sows are fed very lightly, oats and 
alfalfa being their chief diet, Corn is 
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fed sparingly, both before and after 


farro 
Wo tee found that atk: & Os ben 


thing to feed young pigs and we make 
it.a practice not to se all of our milk, as 
it will bring higher prices when fed to 
pigs than when made into butter or sold 
to the creamery. We have been unable 
to find anything else that will take the 
place of milk. Several times we 
tried to raise our Pigs without giving them 
much milk, to see if grain and other feed 
would serve the same purpose, but our 
experiments proved disastrous to us. 
Another thing we do is to keep the pens 
and feeding troughs in a cleanly con- 
dition. It requires a lot of work, but it 
pays. At the present price of feed, it 
costs at least $30 to feed a sow for one 
year. Assuming she has two litters of 
eight pigs each, the pigs have a money 
value of nearly $2 each. Every pig we 
lose costs us that much money, so we 
have found it profitable to be careful 
with the sow before and after farrowing.— 


THE STRAW CATTLE SHED 

The early settler on our prairies used 
straw and poles for cattle shelter and got 
his stuff through some bad winters with- 
out loss. This kind of shelter has been 
largely discarded as it was unsightly and 
usually lasted only one season. 

I have heard a number of stockmen 
say, and I know by experience, that straw 
sheds save feed by 7; the animals 
warm. In the North where the tempera- 
ture remains at a low level and where little 
or no rain falls, the dry, draughtless shed 
is more appreciated than where rain falls 
in quantities that soak through the top 
and cause it. to leak. 

Rather than let the stock go without 
adequate shelter to cover them atall, we 
believe the straw shed should be employed. 
The frame can be set where desired, or 
in case of stac ed in, an additiona 
yard can be made and be taken down the 
next spring.—D. M. H., Kan. 


SPEAKING OF SOYBEANS 
Continued from page 49 

best reasons for growing the crop is that 
in it you have a concentrated protein feed 
wn on the farm that can be harvested 

y the animals in the fields or can be used 
as a perfect substitute for cottonseed meal 
and oilmeal with silage. As a feed for 
hogs at the present prices of $110 to 
$120 a ton for tankage and $2.50 to $3 a 
bushel for soybeans I would as soon use 
the beans. en fed tankage from a self- 
feeder they will eat three-tenthsto four- 
tenths of a pound a day in connection 
with corn, but if soybeans are available 
at the same time ng OH to eighty 
recent of the tankage will be saved. We 
had 300 head of hogs that were eating 100 
pounds of tankage a day and when we put 
Eiacads od takes Goud toe dow 
1 junds 0 ee days. 

“No kind of livestock likes soybeans 
better than sheep and none makes better 

ins. Sheep are great gleaners for corn- 

elds in which beans have grown and the 
corn has been husked. ore turning 
them on this feed we always put them on 
the clover stubble first and let them fill u 
so they will not overeat of the beans. We 
have 400 feeder sheep on the farm ninety 
days. They were on stubble pasture six 
weeks and spent the rest of the time work- 
ing on the beans and the cornstalks. In 
the ninety days they gained twenty-eight 
pounds each. ; 

“Tt seems to me that the livestock 
feeder, who is poy A meat manufacturer, 
should try to get raw ma , con- 
centrates as as roughage, at as low a 
cost as possible. Soybeans have proved 
thet Guy on help 2 ust Goal & 
direction, Even if you are raising them 
principally for seed there will be about ten 
percent of culls that must be utilized by 
some kind of livestock.” 
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Vital Clothing Facts 








| that will 
Protect Your Purse 
From Editorial 
Chicago Daily aie 


“If a garment is made of fresh Virgin Wool it should be known. 
If it is of shoddy that, too, should be known. 

“There has been a lack of sincerity thrust into the time honored 
phrase ‘all wool.’ ° 

***All Wool’ once meant clean, new carded and spun wool. It 
has come to mean any kind of cloth made of any kind of wool. By 
‘any kind of wool’ is meant made-over rags. Worn out and cast off 
clothing is run through the mill and made into cloth again. Gar- 
ment buyers are paying top prices for shoddy.” 








Why | Pay Exorbitant ‘Prices 


for 


Mere “All Woot" Clothes That May Be Shoddy | | 




















sensei: Guaranteed Virgin Wool Fabrics can be obtained direct 
from us by the consumer at the price charged by the mill to the wholesale trade. 


Mail Coupon for Samples TODAY 


We will promptly send you samples of Strong-Hewat Guaranteed Virgin 
Wool fabrics from which you can order suit lengths direct from us. Misses & 
Women’s Coating and Suiting Materials—Men’s Coating, Suiting & Overcoat- 


ing Materials. 

The price to you for a suit length will only be the price charged by the mill 
to the wholesale trade for quantity orders. Business stagnation calls for unusual 
concessions and expedients. 
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On Every Length 
Guarantees the Cloth 


This Trade Mark 


| Identifies and 
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reat Hog Profits 
MILKOLIN® D¢_ 


ForHOGS 
Hustles Heavy Hogs to Market 


AWM an 

Cuts your feeding costs. Have bigger 
pigs, * tterhogs. Gct them ready for 
market in ess time. You can do it. 
Prove at our risk that Milkolime is the 
surest farm money maker known, 


Guaranteed Trial Offer Se i! 2'p.z22 


barrel, orabarrel, Take 80days—feed half to your 
hogs and poultry. If not absolutely satisfied return 
the unused part and we will refund os cent you 
paid us ~ no charge for the half you used. 
Milkoline has a base of Modified Buttermilk 

to which essential fate and acids are 
added, Miikoline comes in condensed form. Will 
keep indefinitely in any climate, Will not mould, 
sour or rot, Flies will not come near it, 

For feeding mix one part Milkoline 
2c a Gallon with 60 parte weter or swill and 
feed with your usual grain feeds, It helps keep hogs 
healthy, their appetites keen and makes more pork per 
susheses grain, Stop | buttermilk of uncertain 
quality, Use Milkoline and you will always be sure 
of uniform acidity, and at a cost of 2ca gallon or Icss 
when fed as directed. Many users say Milkoline 
saves them one-third on feed bills because it makes 
their hogs and poultry assimilate all their feed. 


1400% Profit W.H. Graham, Middleton, Mo. 
0 writes that he got an extra $42 
worth of pork from $30 worth of Milkotinein a sixty 
day feed. Hemade an actual test of this lot of hogs 
in comparison with another bunch, We could quote 
hundreds of testimonials, but the proof is that 
we legally guarantee Milkoline tobe satisfactory or 
refund your money, (youare the judge) andrefer you 
to S. W, Blvd. Bankof Kansas City, Mo., and R. G. 
Dunn & Co, MILGOLING te just es good for 
Poultry as for tiogs. 

Order from Nearest Dealer or Direct from this Ad 
Send check or money order and ask for free booklet, 
**Husties Heavy liogs to Market,’* 

iS Gals, at Creamery # 















=a «© ve 1.10 pergal.... 
«a 1.00 perga 
66 90 pergal...........---49.80 


Ne charge for kegs or berrels. Prices F.O. 8. 
Nearest Deaicr or Kansas Sv —_ - 
THE MILKOLINE MFG. CO. xansas "crv, "wo: 











This Hog House Saves Feed 
and Lessens Work 


Hogs are kept warm, clean and 
healthy. The air-cells in the tile 
protect from unfavorable weather 
and permit hogs to fatten rapidly 
on less food. No feed is wasted on 
the smooth floor. 


HOLLOW TILE 


The Most Economical Form of 
Permanent Construction 

Little painting or repairs are ever necessary 
and the house is easily kept clean. 

Secure a set of plans for this hog house from 
your building material dealer for $3.00; or 
order direct, giving your dealer’s name. Ask 
for Design No. 1182 in ordering. 


MASIJERIILE 


Write for book of Hollow Tile Farm 
Buildings. Address, Department 3112 


The Hollow Building 
Tile Association _ 




















CENTS ARODand 
up for a 26 inch Hog 
Fence; 34\<e, a 
nd up for47 inch. WE PAY THE 
FREIGHT. Low prices Barbed 


Wire. Factory to User Direct. 

- Sold on 30 days FREE TRIAL 
is Hd. Write for free catalog now 

atta)! MTERLOCKING FENCE Co 

ay Box 135 MORTON, ILLS 


Fistula <i" Poll Evil 


it ear 
Fleming's Fistoform Eb a bottle tpaid. Money 
ik if it faile. fi 
ae | for ost Pocket eterinary Adviser. 


MING BROTHERS, 281 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


| 
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VETERINARY 


Subscribers are invited to make inquiry thru this 
department. Questions answered free thru this de- 
partment. Give age and sex of animals, together 
with symptoms and previous treatment, if any. The 
Temedies prescribed in these columns are intended to be 
prepared by local druggists. However, our readers 
should consult our advertising columns, as in many 
cases reliable remedies are advertised for trouble 
with which animals are afflicted and on account of 
having been scientifically compounded will be found 
to be more effective than medicines compounded b 
local druggists. Address all communications to Veteri- 
narian, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Most farmers understand that founder, 
or laminitis as it technically is termed for 
the reason that it causes inflammation 
of the sensitive laminae or fleshy leaves 
covering the front of the hoof, is caused 
readily by gorging on feed, or suddenly 
drinking a lot of cold water when the 
horse is hot and tired. But there are other 
causes not so generally understood. For 
example we often are asked why a horse 
is found “stiff on all fours,”’ or “anchored 
in his stall,” the day after he has been 
driven fast and far on a hard road in hot 
weather. The cause is founder from con- 
cussion. Then there is the form of founder 
frequently seen as a result of heat ex- 
haustion which always is associated with 
indigestion, if not due to derangement of 
the digestive organs, in very hot weather 
when the horse is made to work in the 
sun. That form of stiffness, however, 
sometimes would appear to be rheumatic 
and induced by standing in a cold draft 
when hot, or the necessary sprinkling with 
cold water resorted to as a remedy for the 
so-called “sunstroke.”” Another cause to 
be recognized and prevented is suddenly 
administering an aloes physic ball toa fat, 
heavy draft stallion or mare. We have 
known of many severe attacks so induced. 
Before giving a ball, the horse invariably 
should be fed two bran mashes without 
hay. Then mash should be allowed until 
purging starts, at which time hay should 
be fed until the scouring subsides. There 
is great danger, too, of founder attacking 
a horse that for several days has been 
affected with constipation or impaction, 
so that large quantities of raw linseed oil 
or other physic have been given. Cold 
wet swabs kept constantly upon the feet 
of the horses so affected and treated tend 
to prevent founder. Also avoid feeding 
much new hay or new oats suddenly to a 
hungry horse. If colic is not caused, 
founder may result. 

The foundered horse has a high fever, 
fast, full bounding pulse and may sweat 
and pant from pain. When he tries to 
walk his fore feet are thrust out in front 
and the hind ones are correspondingly 
advanced under the body. “He goes on 
his heels,” says the horseman, and that is 
a true symptom of both acute and chronic 
founder. In severe attacks effusion of 
serum between the hoof-wall and the foot 
proper displaces the pedal or coffin bone 
so that it stands on its toe in the horny 
box of the foot instead of resting in a 
practically flat position. The consequence 
is that the sole bulges downward at the 
point of the frog and may crack in two or 
three ways. Such condition is incurable. 

Bleeding no longer is done for founder. 
Large doses of powdered saltpeter or 
alum are given in water every three or 
four hours and the trained veterinarian 
also gives tincture of aconite in small 
doses. After removing the shoes the horse 
is pulled down, on a deep bed, in a box 
stall and cold or hot packs are kept con- 
stantly upon his feet. Mashes are fed and 
water allowed. If lameness persists in ten 
days, blisters are applied repeatedly to 
the hoof-heads after clipping off the hair, 
and bar shoes finally are put on.—A. S. A. 

Abscess—Last fall I purchased two Hampshire 
gilts. Both seemed all right when I got them, 
but soon afterward I noticed one of them had a 
swollen jaw. I punctured it and found it to be full 
of matter. The jaw still swells at times and seems 
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Lowest Cost 
Engine Made 


Thousands upon thousands 
of farmers and power-users who 
know that the only way toaccurately fig- 
ure the cost of anengine is to divide its 
original purchase price by the number 
of years service it gives, know that, by 
its power economy and years of efficient 
service, the lowest cost engine made is 


STOVERS 


GOOD ENGINE 


Ask the nearest Stover Dealer to show you 
what a Stover’s Good Engine will make for 
you in dollars and cents—how mach man pow- 
er it conserves—how much time it saves—how 
much more and better work it does. 


Always Dependable 
}— At «~~ tox a, Et purpecs. 
Engine Booklet 
Write for it TODAY. 


STOVER MFG. & ENGINE CO. 
13 Lake Street, Freeport, Il. 


Also Stover Samson Windmille—HYATT 
Roller Bearing equipped, Stover Feed Mills 
nsilage Cutters, Comminuters. Fual-Oit 
nea, Pump Jacks, Feed nders 
te Line Builder's and Hardware 
Specialties, Est, 1862. FREE Catalogs, 








































How to Breed 















ABSOFRBINE 


Reduces Strained, Puffy Ankles, 
Lymphangitis, Poll Evil, Fistula, Boils. 
Swelling; Stops Lameness, and allays 
i Heals Sores, Cuts, Bruises, 


Boot | 
Chafes. Itisa 
SAFE ANTISEPTIC AND GERMICIDE 


Does not blister or remove the 
hair and horse can be worked. Pleasant to 
use. $2.50 a bottle, delivered. Describe your 
case for special instructions and Book 5 R Free. 


W.F. YOUNG, INC., 95 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 





Raise Chester Whites 2 


Like This 
the original big producers 


[ BAVS started thocsant of on the road to 
my 


breeders 
success. I can help you. I want to place one from 
community where I am not 


CU my og an hae 
R.F.D. 22 Portland, Michigan 

















always to contain pus. She has a good appetite 
but does not grow. Please advise as to ailment and 
treatment.—J. D. D., So. Dak. 

The abscess should be more freely opened and 
then examined carefully as it may contain a foreign 
body, such as a sliver, which should be removed. 
If it connects with a diseased molar ‘tooth, that 
should be extracted, Inject a little tincture of 
iodine, after liberating the pus and then apply the 
tincture daily until healing is complete. 

Milkless Quarters—The two front teats of my 
fresh cow are perfectly dry—her bag is not caked, 
and the frontquarters are filled but soft. I got 
a couple of drops from one teat tonight. She car- 
ried her calf 279 days. She gives a good quantity 
from her back teats.—C. W. 8. S., N. Y. 

A milking tube that has been sterilized by boiling 
for twenty minutes should be smeared with car- 
bolized vaseline and gently passed into the duct 
of each “‘blind”’ teat in turn, If it draw: off the milk 
the duct then may be enlarged by ths use of steril- 
ized dilators of the glove-stretcher pattern. If 
milk does not flow the quarters are functionless 
from derangement of the nerve supply and the cow 
should be fitted for the butcher if she does not 
yield a profitable amount of milk from the normal 
quarters, 

Thin Mane—My four-year old driving colt has 
a mane that wi!l not grow. It is teal short and very 
thin. Is there something I can do for this?—H. S&., 
Ind, 

Once daily wash the mane with cold water then 
dry and brush thoroly. If it is too cold in your 
stable to allow of such treatment at this time of 
year, saturate the roots of the mane every three 
days with a mixture of two ounces: of flowers of 
sulphur, half an ounce of coal tar dip and one pint 
of cottonseed oil. Shake well before use. 


MARKET TOPS FROM SCRUB COWS 
Continued from page 66. 
in the month of May in Kansas City and 
was five cents more than a load of prime 
beet pulp fed steers from Colorado 
brought, altho those were a record for 
Colorado beet pulp fed cattle on that 
market. The range of the bulk of sales 
that day was from $9.50 to $10.25 making 
the Sni-a-bar farm steers bring forty cents 
a hundred or $5.22 a head more than the 
top of the bulk of shipments. The same 
day another Sni-a-bar lot purchased by 
another company brought fifteen cents a 
hundred more than the top of the bulk. 

On March 26, 1919, nineteen first and 
second cross steers, averaging 1,207 pounds 
sold for $18.50, a top for that day and 
week. This was $1.75 a hundred or $21.12 
a head more than the next highest sale 
which was $16.75 for some 1,131 pound 
steers. Another Sni-a-bar lot that day 
brought $16. 

The 22d of last June thirteen first and 
second cross coming two-year-olds, averag- 
ing 1,203 pounds, sold for $17, the top for 
that day. The bulk of sales that day 
ranged from $15.75 to $16.75, the Sni-a- 
bar steers bringing $3 a head more than 
the next highest sale. 

Seven years of the demonstration are 
now past and the second cross heifers have 
the third cross calves at their sides. There 
is no further proof of the value of good 
breeding necessary and no_ observing 
farmer need more than to see these third 
cross calves and the original cows to 
understand why Sni-a-bar steers top the 
market’s bulk of offerings. At the annual 
demonstration held this year on October 
15th, fourteen different groups showing 
the steps from the original cows to the 
succeeding crosses were on exhibition. 
None of the lots were the best or the 
poorest that Sni-a-bar farm has to show, 
yet, they demonstrated without a question 
of a doubt the influence that a good sire 
can have toward an ideal beef type. 

Those in charge of the Sni-a-bar farm 
demonstration have set the fifth cross from 
common cows and registered bulls as the 
goal, In other words, the fifth cross will be 
a practical beef animal, the like of which 
any farmer can develop and toward whieh 
it will be well worth any farmer’s time 
to strive. With a good purebred sire, 
owned singly or in conjunction with some 
neighbors, the common cows on almost 
any cornbelt farm can be the foundation 
for market steers such as Sni-a-bar farms 
are now selling. To thousands of thinking 
farmers the Sni-a-bar farm demonstration 
is the handwriting on the wall that will 
drive the scrub sire foreve~ from their 
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How [Make Big Money 


Out of 0 
By J. A. 
BOUT two ago I witnessed up in 
A New York Stat - exhibition — 
training that opened my eyes. man 
by the name of Mackley took a devil of a 
mean, vicious mare that hadn't been harnessed 
for seven months and in a few days had her 
ntle enough for a school girl to drive. Mackley 
ad taken the mare off the owner's hands for 
$50 and just ten days after sold her for $175.00. 
A clear profit of $125.00 in ten 
days! 
That started me investigating. 
I learned that Mackley had sim- 
ply used the methods introduced 
y the famous horse trainer, Jesse 
— Beery, I learned, used to 
go about the country giving won- 
derful exhibitions in colt-breaking 
and horse-training; but realizing 
that he could accomplish more by 
teaching his methods by mail, had 
given up his exhibition work to 
spread his horse-training secrets 
by mail-instruction, Ma 
i s 


spare time and in a tew months 
was able to accomplish magica 
results with green colts and horses 


with bad habits, 


Other Successes 


Mackley’s work showed me a way to make 
some nice money and I determined to take Prof. 
Beery’s Course in horse-training—but before 
doing so I made further inquiries. Here are what 
a few of Beery’s students said. I'll let them tell 


of their success in their own words. 


Mr.S.L. Arrant writes: “Just to test Beery’s 
methods, 1 bought the worst balky, kicking, 
fighting horse | could find. Paid $65.00 for him. 
After handling him only a few;hours according 
to Beery’s system I sold him for $135.00, 

Mr. Dell Nicholson, Portland, Mich., writes: 
I have trained a four year old mare that was 
given up by everybody. Bought her for $35.00, 
and now have her so gentle, my little boy 
handles her. Wouldn't take $200.00 for her. 

Dean L. Smith, Findley, Ohio, writes: By 
following Beery’s instructions have changed a 
worthless, dangerous balker into a horse worth 
$225.00. 

Everett McBlock, Elkhart, Il, writes: Have 
just broken a pony to drive and taught it some 
tricks. Owner bought it for $17.50. Paid 
me $40 to train it, He just sold it to a show 
company for $150.00. 


How I Work 


The big source of my income is in buying up 
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nery 


BUTLER 


“‘ormnery” colts and horses at bargain prices, and 
after training the animals, selling them at a good 

rofit. However, I also pick up good money 

andling colts and training horses for others on 
a fee basis. For instance, a farmer had a 
beautiful driving bay that had the bad habit of 
shying. A piece of paper blowing across the 
road would set the horse crazy. owner 
thought a great deal of the animal, but couldn't 
take chances on the shying habit. 
A friend ef his for whom I had 
done some work put this man in 
touch with me and in a few hours 
I had the horse completely cured 
of the habit— for which job I 
received $50, 


Curing Bad Habits 


You can see from this that my 
work consists not only in breaking 
colts and “gentling” vicious horses, 
but in curing the various bad 
_ “Welkeg - pt Fe ch as 
shying, ba ear Of automo- 
biles, etc., pulling at hitching 
strap, pawing in the stall, etc. etc., 
Beery's methods of colt breaking 
are particularly amazing. Under 
the old way of = & 
colts one usually had to hall kill 
the horse as well as himself to 
accomplish anything—and then the colt was 
usually spoiled or hurt in some way or other. 
But, when you apply Beery’s principles, there is 
no hard, long work or injury to the colt. 

No one should have a biting, kicking or balky 
horse when it is so easy to cure these vicious 
habits. No one should attempt to break in a colt 
the old fashioned way when Beery’s methods 
make the task so easy. To every horse owner, 
to every lover of horseflesh, my advice is to get 
acquainted with the Beery principles. You can 
not only make money for yourself, but you can do 
a world of good, particularly at this day when 
wandmaalh have placed a premium on horses. 


Wonderful Book Free 


I have been requested to state that Prof. Jesse 
Beery will send his remarkable booklet, “How 
to Break and Train Horses” free to those inter- 
ested. It is a booklet well worth having as it 
reveals some startling information on horse-train- 
ing. I have heard men who considered themselves 
expert horsemen say that the booklet was a revela- 
tion to them. ere is no use in my going 
into details on the booklet when you can get it 


free for the asking. 


d line to Prof. Dept. 2012, 
Plcwant Fil, Ohio, andthe booklet wil be scat fee by 
_return mail, A will do as well as a 
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The FEDERAL Freezeless Hog Waterer 
won't freeze at 30 degrees below zero. It 
has been proven many times that hogs fat- 
ten faster when they can have all the warm 





al 









i} water they can drink in freezing weather. 
Thousands of farmers use them and say 
they will never do without them again. 






FEDERAL Freezeless Waterers pay for 
themselves in a short time in the saving of 
feed. Don't chop ice out of the creek or trough 
two or three times a day this winter. A 
FEDERAL will save you all that time and 
work in the cold. Made from heavy galvan- 
ized steel. Will last for many years and pay 
for itself many times over, You will need it 
this winter, Use it the year around. Made 
in all sizes. Write for circular and prices now, 
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MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 





Department 5, DES MOINES, IOWA 











ERAL 
Men Wanted to Sell Gro- 
ceries. Selling Experience 

Not Necessary. One of the 
World's largest wholesale grocery houses (capital over 
$1,000,000.00) wants ambitious men in your locality to 
sell direct to consumer nationally known brands of an 
extensive line of groceries, paints, roofings, lubricating 
oils, stock foods, ete. Nocapital required. Commissions 
advanced. Write today. State age and county desired. 





farms. 





John Sexton & Co., 359 W. Illinois St., Chicago, Ill, 
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HOW MUCH FOR A DAIRY SIRE 
HE average dairy farmer who has 
not made a careful study of the 
business of breeding and _ selling 

registered dairy cattle is more or less per- 
plexed when he reads reports of sales of 
breeding bulls at from $5,000 to $50,000 
and upward. He is convinced inhisown 
mind that the best bred bull in the world 
is not worth more than $2,000. So far 
as he is concerned he is undoubtedly right, 
for one wellbred dairy sire is worth as 
much as another to a man who is not 
buying him for a definite and specific pur- 
pose. To explain what really goes to 
constitute value in dairy sires it is very 
important that we make a careful analysis 
of breeding problems and show the way 
that values increese during the time the 
herd is passing thru 

the different periods 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


mon breeder. By this I do not mean to 
say anything uncomplimentary, but to put 
the problem in such a manner that it may 
easily be understood by those familiar 
with some of the problems. of heredity 
and breeding. These men have herds of 
purebred cows, feed them liberally and 
give them good care. They do not spend 
much money for advertising nor condition 
their animals for exhibition at the fairs 
and stock shows, but each year they make 
an effort to increase their production 
records and improve the blood lines of the 
herd. In order for them to produce calves 
superior to the cows in their herds they 
must use a sire that today will command 
$1,000. Such a bull he may find in the 
herd of what we term the medium breeder; 
the man who has added a few high-produc- 
ing cows to his common herd, bought 
a better sire and bred animals suitable to 
head herds as well as furnishing bulls to 
head herds of grade cows. 

When the medium breeder starts out in 
search of a suitable sire he can well afford 
to put from $1,000 to $3,000 in his pocket 
and visit what we might term the top 
breeder; a man who owns an excellent herd 





of high-producing cows, headed by one 





of the really great sires of the breed. The 
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protection to purchase the best sire he can 
find regardless of price. He is one of the 
only two men who can afford to play the 
game for high stakes and invest thousands 
of dollars in a purebred sire. 

The other is the man who has ample 
means to purchase for his foundation stock 
some of the best cows of the breed. This 
man in order to carry out his high ideals 
and capitalize on his original investment, 
cannot afford to experiment with a cheap 
sire of mediocre breeding. He must go the 
limit and get the best he can find at any 
price within reason. Both men spend 
their money in a legitimate way, and have 
a definite and specific object in view, and 
just so long as the merits of the females 
justify the use of such a sire the purchase 
is sure to prove a good investment. To 
my knowledge, barring accident, there has 
never been a noted dairy sire backed up 
by a herd of heavy producing dairy 
matrons that did not make money and 2 
reputation for the man who had the nerve 
to go out and pay the price for him. 
Seldom, indeed, has any breeder of dairy 
cattle reached the highest pinnacle of 
success except thru the influence of a 
famous sire at the head of his herd. The 
value of such a sire cannot be computed 
in dollars and cents; 
it depends upon how 
he is handled in order 





of its development. 
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First, let us con- 
sider the dairy farmer 
who has a herd of 
grade cows. ‘Take 
the milk and butter 
records of different 
herds for a series of 
years and you will 
find that high grade 
cows, the progeny of 
purebred sires, will 


Even where only a few cows are kept, a 
small individual milkhouse, equipped 
with machinery for properly cooling 
and handling the milk, soon pays for 
itself in quality of product 
produce d and time saved. The 
milkhouse in the picture is on 
the Aldebaran farm, Racine 
counly, Wisconsin. 


e 





produce from 1,000 
to 2,000 pounds more 
milk and 50 to 100 
pounds more butter- 
fat from the same 
amount of feed in a 
year than cows of 
promiscuous _ breed- 
ing. Bear in mind 
the fact that in sub- 
mitting these figures 
I have in eink the 
averages of entire 
herds and not the 
production records of 
certain individuals 
whose records may be 
cited to prove or dis- 
prove any sort of 















that his owner may 
capitalize upon his 
ood breeding qual- 
ities. —C. F. 
SALTING THE 
COWS 

The necessity of 
salting cows is prov- 
en by their strong 
appetite for salt. If 
salting is neglected 
the cows become 
very hungry for it 
and then they will 
eat too much if a 
large amount is avail- 
able at one time. We 
find that the use of 
the salt block saves 
time in salting cattle 
and it insures a sup- 
ply at all times. 

The heavy block 
can be placed in a 
smallshallow packing 
box and left in the 
barnyard. A sort of 
an A-shaped wooden 














rotection over the 





»0x will keep poultry 





argument, for in 
breeding dairy cattle, 
the same as in breed- 
ing all kinds of animals and plants, it is 
the average upon which we must depend 
to prove our cases. The increase of from 
1,000 to 2,000 pounds of milk, or 50 to 
100 pounds of butterfat, per year adds at 
least $50 to the value of a dairy cow— 
and these figures are conservative. But 
the fact that almost any purebred dairy 
sire from a line of ancestry with credible 
milk and butterfat records will bring about 
such results renders it inadvisable to in- 
vest more than $200 to $300 in a young 
sire that is to be used with a herd of grade 
cows. No business man could see his 
way clear to invest from $5,000 to $50,000 
in a dairy sire to place at the head of a 
herd of grade cows, but he could well 
afford to pay from $200 to 
$300 to have the services of 
such a sire for two or more 
years, and then cash in the 
bull for beef and get back 
a large part of the original 
investment. , 
The average dairy farmer 
buys a purebred sire of some 
breeder who has cows that 
have made only ordinary milk 
or butterfat records, a man 
whom we might term a com- 





as a matter of self- 


next question that naturally arises is where 
does the top breeder go to purchase a 
suitable sire to raise the average produc- 
tion and improve the blood lines of his 
herd? Many a skillful breeder has spent 
restless nights trying to figure out where 
to go to buy the right kind of a sire and 
how much he could afford to pay for a 
sire capable of maintaining the present 
productive capacity of his herd, to say 
nothing about increasing such qualities. 
Right here, in my judgment, arises one 
of the greatest problems in breeding dairy 
cattle. In order to maintain and increase 
the good qualities now established in his 
herd he is compelled 
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from walking over 
it and still give the 
cattle plenty of room to reach in and lick 
the block. We used to salt the cows once 
each week and always had to have it on 
our mind on salting day to avoid forget- 
ting to do it. Now the big handy salt 
block is always there and the cows can 
have enough salt each day. 

These salt blocks are so hard that only 
a little salt can be dissolved and eaten 
by the cow at one time. They are not 
easily broken and do not pulverize so the 
galt will not be eaten by poultry. A salt 
block in the pasture is a handy way of 
salting the cows, horses, hogs, or sheep 
and we have seen farmers use the same 
block in the barnyard for all the stock 
that used that yard. It saves time in salt- 
ing and the expense does not seem so 
great as in using barrel salt, as none ol 
the block will be wasted.—R.K., Mich. 


Do you know that you can 
use hard ojl to advantage in 
oo places where it is the 
usual practice to use ordinary 
machine oil? Rub a little of 
it on chains or open work- 
ing parts, and see how much 
better it serves than the com- 
mon oil you have been using. 
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Some idea of the 
way the breed has 
jumped in produc- 
tion since the early 
days may be gained from the following list of world’s champion 
Jerseys, past and present: 


ii Present World’s Champion Jersey 
_— Lhs. Mill | Lbs. tat Class Date 
Plain Mary 268206 erery © 15,255.9| 1040.07; AA | Feb. 27, 1920 
Avredale Stock Farm, Bx ngor, 
Maine m . | _ | | 7 
; Past World’s Champion Jerseys 5 
Vive La France 319616...........] 14,925.7; 1031.6 | AA | Mar, 24. 1919 


Pickard Bros, Marion, Ore | | 
| 16,212.0 1000.07) AA | Nov. 30, 1918 
| 


Sophie's Agnes 206759 P : 
Avredale Stock Farm, Bangor, 


Maine 

Sophie 19th of Hood Farm 189748.| 17,557.8' 999.1 | A | Jan. 20, 1914 
C. 1. Hood, Lowell, Mass | 

Evrrinent’s Bess 209719... i 18,752.9| 962.8 | A | Sept. 11, 1913 
Ww. 8. Prickett, Sidnaw, Mich 

Jacobs Irene 146443.. .-+++| 17,253.2| 952.9 | A | Jan. 24, 1909 





A. O. Auten, Jerseyville, Il. | 

Adelaide of Beechlands 168609.....| 15,572.1] 849.6 | AA | Nov. 24, 1908 
Est.of W.S.Ladd, Portland, Ore. | 

Financial Countess 155100... 13,248.1; 795.3 | AA | June 7, 1908 
C. E. Parfet, Golden, Colo. 

Olive Dunn 188832... ........6+- 9,930 3) 671.9 | A | Sept. 30, 1907 
A.F.Pierce, Winchester, N. Y. | 

Peer’s Surprise 144248..........+| 14,452.2) 653.6 A | Jan, 31, 1907 
Est.of W .3.Ladd,Portland, Or | | 

Emma's Rowena 146877..........| 10,383.6) 638.3 A | Oct. 31, 1905 
C.l Hood, Lowell, Mass j 

Magyarland’s Temisia 134765.....| 10,419.3] 638.1 A | Jan. 23, 1905 
R. A. Sibley, Spencer, Mass. 

Dollie’s Valentine 105049......... 578.7 A | Feb. 24, 1899 


10,218.3 
Ky. Ag. Exp. Station, I exington } 





The greatest early achievements of the Jersey breed had 
taken place about the time register of merit work was begun. 

In 1904, when there was quite some discussion as to which 
was the best dairy breed, the Jersey entered into competition 
with the other breeds on a test at the St. Louis Exposition. 
Official records were begun on June 15, 1904, the competing 
breeds being the Jersey, the Shorthorn, the Holstein and the 
Brown Swiss. The test was conducted for economic production 
and every pound of feed consumed, and every pound of milk 
milk solids, and butter produced, was carefully weighed an 
recorded. The test was conducted for one hundred and twenty 
days and the Jersey breed was adjudged the winner of this very 
significant contest. 

Loretta D., a Jersey, was the greatest producer and profit 
maker in the herd, and fourteen out of the first fifteen winning 
cows in the test were Jerseys. 

A contest similar to this had been held at t..e Columbian 
Exposition in Chicago, 1893, and the Jerseys were adjudged 
winners there also, and up to the present time the Jersey has 
stood preeminent as the most economical producer and there- 
fore profit m.king cream and butter cow. 

Many of the other great characteristics of Jerseys have been 
brought out by the Register of Merit tests which now total 
thirteen thousand, or nearly as many yearly tests as those of 
all other breeds combined. 

The average production of the Jersey breed can be well 

estimated from the thirteen thousand yearly official records 
now completed and which average 7,928 pounds of milk, 424 
pounds fat, with an average percentage of 5.36 butterfat. This 
of course, includes yearlings, two-year-olds, and animals of all 
ages. 
Of the cows that were five years old and upward, 4,500 with 
completed yearly records averaged 9,219 pounds milk and 488 
pounds butterfat, which gives some idea of what may be ex- 
pected from a mature Jersey cow. The following tables are self- 
explanatory and stand for the present day high records: 








__Ten Highest “Milk Producing Jersey Cows 





Lbs. Milk 
Passport 219742..... SACNCEU NEO AKd ntweencdaeawcenumes 19,694.8 
oo LO. ee aos toe 6a 
Lass 40th of Hood Farm 223642............. 18,661.4 


Melia’s Rilma 249446......... 














Rochette’s Princess 253833. ...........seceeeee 7,891.1 
Lass 66th of Hood Farm 271896 = ith dV ks hae 
i ee deus evatinee devas ee ke 17,580.9 
Sophie 19th of Hood Farm 189748................cccceecee 17,557.7 
te OU IND ss ccuneseeCisecesnocsvcveceeves 17,529.9 
Ie OE PU MOUND ON 6 oc ccccesnccdsiccescescscces 17,373.7 
OTN nhs sd ope scnonchadnatieenters tines ps ++s.6-s 18,112.2 
Ten Highest Fat Producing Jerseys 

: Lbs. Milk Lbs. Fat 
sons bee bndenconsae 15,255.9 1040.07 
ee ek IED 6c ccavccvccavieses 14,925.7 1031.64 
Sophie’s Agnes 296759. ..............000- 16,212.0 1000.07 
Sophie 19th of Hood Farm 189748...... ..17,557.8 999.10 
Spermfield Owl’s Eva 193934. ............. 16,457.4 993.30 
Old Man's Darling 2nd 319617... .. .. .14,631.0 983.68 
Eminent’s Bess 209719............ . .18,782.9 962.80 
Oxford's Wexford Spot 289464... . ....16,361.0 958.85 
Dosoris Park Lily 233783.................16,728.1 957.43 
JaCOWS Treme 146443... cc ccccccccccccccccs 17,253.2 952.90 

0 EE SE ee ees, a oe 984.88 





It will be noted from the tables shown before that many of 
the best records of the Jersey breed have been made with the 
calf requirement. The reproductive powers of the breed are 


demonstrated by many individuals registered with the Ameri- 
can Jersey Cattle Club that have had a calf each year for 
periods of fifteen to twenty years. 


JERSEYS AT HOME AND ABROAD 


Continued from page 15 





Dec., 1920 
As reproduction 


inab is as great 
a factor as produc- 
tion it is well to 
note that a very large percentage of all records made by 
Jersey cows have been made with calf. The Class AA require- 
ment of the American Jersey Cattle Club is that a cow shall 
carry calf more than one hundred and fifty-five days during 
test in order to qualify for this distinction. ecuterdioe of the 
highest records made with calf are given below: 


""Tecnnediee Hiakent dasa Tasieie Gr tia ak 
Name and No. Owner | Ave Milk Fat 

Plain Mary 268206—Ayredale Stock Farm, | 
re er re 8-11] 15,255.9 |1040,07 


Vive La France 319616—Pickard Bros., Marion, 
CEL, chon ch secencesdnnnes Cietnetnsesae 4— 7| 14,925.7 |1031.64 


oes Agnes 296759—Ayredale Stock Farm, , 
3 i 16,212.0 | 1000.0 


SL... occ nit he keh wanedinns wake 6- 1 
Dosoris Park Lily 233783—Est. of Charles 

"i 5-11] 16,728.1| 957.43 
16,147.8| 937.80 


Pratt, N. Y 
Olympia’s Fern 252060—E, L, Brewer, Satsop, 

15,099.4| 931.90 
904.91 


WIDE. gcondendcentdanssdd adie tide aoe 4-11 
892.63 

















Tete ee eee eee ee ee eee eee ee ee 


Sophie 19th of Hood Farm 189748—C, I. Hood, 
Diccat kath kabdnen de anendekawe aaa 6- 7 

Goldie’s Nehalem Beauty 283330—Clifford F, 
re eee 4— 6) 15,323.5 

Vive La France 319616—Pickard Bros., Marion, } 
GIR. 6050 kcienene ens inctenuceedans eats xe * 12,744.8 


Irene’s Amelia 272865—Louise Squires Clark, 
s '7-11| 15,413.0 


Figgis’ Beulay 309530—Ogden Mills, Staats- | 

2. Mecnvanantierebansoevkemnenneaes \5- 7| 14,227.3 
Lady’s Silken Glow 313311—Pickard Brothers, | 

BEarion, OreGom. o.oo ooo cccsserceseccsicec sia — 9) 13,305.0) 
The Seer’s Alberta 2nd 211378—E, T. Bedford, | 

[7— 6) 16,872.7 








892.59 
891.35 
£82.56 
881.66 
870.24 
869.55 
866.78 
863.80 


854.90 
854.01 


847.86 
834.88 


Gents cbnb bande Oath heed eee hada ee 
Rose’s Golden Lady 215441—J. E. Kelley, | 

Se) a ere 10-5! 12,926.7 
Lass 47th of Hood Farm 240327—C, I. Hood, 
J Ee Sarre ere ee ee ee 7- 1) 15,292.4 
a 


I Sayda’s Baroness 321895—Ayer & Mc- 
PNG Pe cine tins cebancsehariaeetahe kon 4- 1) 14,438.3 

Temisia’s Owl’s Rose 215973—R. A. Sibley, | | 

RRR LO IOLA 6-11) 17,056.4 

Lass 40th of Hood Farm 223642—C, I, Hood, | 

sisieinianeesbenshostiancesheukand \5-10| 18,661.4 
Jap’s Achsa Belle 306051—Ayer & McKinney, Pa.|5— 7| 14,371.6 
Successful Queen 278743—Ayredale Stock | | 
PE, MO a cco eck cennccsesnngasesseses \7— 0} 17,580.9 
Sophie’s Agnes 296759—C, I. Hood, Mass...... l4~ 9} 14,149.7 

Rose Girl’s Fancy 260863—J. E. Kelley, Winn, 

PR eecadbccedukeneeni chasis tesencssus 8- 0} 13,696.4| 834.70 
Sophie’s Bertha 313238—Ayredale Stock Farm, | 
tala aie tea a alae ak 3- 5] 14,954.2| 829.54 

A notable example of this —— a, power was recently 
brought to light by the record of Financial King’s Interest 
No. 235065. is cow at twenty years of age is completing a 
record of over four hundred pounds butterfat, and has dropped 
her twentieth calf, all of which are registered. She was sired 
by Financial King who was also the sire of Financial Countess, 
the cow that was at one time champion milk and butter cow of 
the Jersey breed. ‘ ; 

Financial King’s Interest is also the granddam of Financial 
Sensation and Financial — King, two bulls whose total 
value is $120,000, and both of which are very prominent in 
Jersey circles eae t ; 

The Jersey breed of cattle is noted for persistency of produc- 
tion, from the standpoint of milking for full periods between 
calvings, and for continuous year after year service. This has 
been achieved by many years of effort on the part of leading 
breeders to produce animals of this kind, and to prove them up 
by nene them on test year after year. 

he most notable example of this work is Sophie 19th of 
Hood Farm, owned by C. I. Hood of Lowell, Mass., the pioneer 
Register of Merit breeder. This great cow has eight official! 
records to date, as will be seen by the following table and she is 
also making another great record at the present time: 




















Milk—Lbs. Fat—Lbs | Age—Yrs. 
Di cviedésenetvecens Pinch ensedsecessuans | 2 
dl E—EEE i cnid ne eesnee ad 3 

OF ee ee a eS 4 
FY eer Ch a tkw idea aeee ae 6 

 ) ee acecese tt satekanaGh hence. 7 

US rrr er ee 9 

| aaageeer cecce ° ea 11 

ea eee EE 13 








Sophie 19th is the dam of Pogis 99th, one of the most famous 
Register of Merit animals of the Jersey breed, who in turn is 
the sire of Sophie’s Agnes, Sophie’s Bertha, and other animals 
which have held world’s championships in their class. There 
are many other similar examples of persistency that space 
limitations make it impossible to show. 

It has been said that one drop of Jersey blood will assert 
itself in the cross breeding of animals. It is partly due to this 
great prepotency of the Jersey breed that many animals, not 
registered, are commonly called “Jerseys, or “Jersey grades,”’ 
while in reality they possess only a small amount of Jersey blood. 

Among the purebreds this great prepotency has made it 
possible for breeders to make great progress in their breeding 
operations, and at the present time the general conformation 
and uniformity of the Jersey breed is acknowledged by breed- 
ing experts in every line to be one of the highest achievements 
in the improvement of a race of animals. 

The comparative limitations of space and restrictions under 
which Jersey breeders worked for generations on the Island of 
Jersey undoubtedly laid the foundation for what has happened 
in this line, and as a result, the breeder (Continued on page 85 
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What Makes Sines Boarding 


So Simple 


Only three steps, nailing, paint- 
ing and panelling, all three easy 
and pleasant, is what makes the 
building of walls and ceilings of 
Beaver Board such a simple oper- 
ation. 


And Beaver Boarding is quick 
work, The reclaiming of a waste 
space about the house is completed 


* in an unbelievably short time. The 


building of a new house is speeded 
through to quick completion. The 
muss and litter that invariably 
follows a plaster job is entirely 
eliminated. 


and Easy ? 


With all these conveniences there 
is a sureness about the Beaver 
Board result—provided genuine 
Beaver Board with the trade- 
mark plainly printed on the back 
of each panel, is used. Beaver 
Board is easy to get as well as 
easy to use. You can take it out 
yourself or the Beaver Board 
dealer will gladly deliver it. 


Ask about Beavertone, a velvety 
paint for Beaver Board. Our book, 
“Beaver Board and Its Uses,” offers 
practical and decorative sugges- 
tions. Write for a free copy today. 


THE BEAVER BOARD COMPANIES 
Administration Offices, Buffalo, N. Y.; Thorold, Ont., Canada; London, Eng. 


ome ¢ Gabe Offices at Boston, New York, Baltimore, Atlanta, Buffalo, Cleve- 
and, Cincinnati, Detroit, Chicago, Minneapolis, st Louis, Kansas 
City, Dallas, Denver and San Francisco 


Distributors and dealers everywhere 





BEAVER && 
BOARD 


FOR. BETTER. WALLS & CEILINGS 





















































‘You can't expect 
Beaver Board re- 
sults unless this 
trademark is on 
the back of the 
board you buy. 














Panelling Beaver Board 
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HOW BREED CLUBS HELP 
A fine example of what organization can 
do for the breeders of a state or locality in 
even a few months is provided by the 


Kansas Jersey Cattle club. This club was 
organized in June, 1919, with a charter 
membership of fourteen. A livewire 
member of the dairy staff of the state 
agricultural college was chosen secretary, 
and he immediately began to devote his 
best efforts to building up the little as- 
sociation. When the annual meeting of 
the club was held the following May, the 
~ smbership list included seventy-one 
breeders; and it had a list of accomplish- 
ments to its credit worthy of much older 
organizations. 

One very valuable part of the year’s 
work was the sale of more than $15,000 
worth of cattle for members thru the 
secretary’s office. A small commission on 
these sales was charged, in addition to the 
annual membership fee of $5. In this way 
the Kansas Jersey breeders were able to 
send carload shipments of their cattle to 
Iowa, Oklahoma and California. 

The bulk of the sales handled by the 
club resulted from the adve rtising which it 
carried in a breed publication. This ad- 
vertising brought more requests for cattle 
than the club could fill. Orders for car- 
loads were received from fourteen states. 
The club also published a small monthly 
paper containing breed news of interest to 
its members, and assisted in the formation 
of one county organization of Jersey 
breeders. 

Thru the year’s work of this live club 
the outlook for the Jersey interests of 
Kansas has been entirely changed. For- 
merly Jersey interest in the state was at a 
low ebb. The breeders knew scarcely any- 
thing of the work of one another, while 
the enthusiasm which comes from the 
association and exchange of ideas by those 
engaged in the same line of work was prac- 
tically dead. Now, however, the organized 
Jersey breeders are up on their toes, de- 
termined that the farmers of Kansas shall 
hear of their cattle. As indicated by the 
orders for cattle from many states, 
these breeders also have established a 
pretty definite place for their state in 
Jersey affairs. 

Besides the practical, business ways in 
which a breed club may be of service to its 
members, its educational advantages 
awe not be overlooked. Professor 

George C. Humphrey of the University of 
Wisconsin has spoken well on this point. 
“However we al educated a man may 
be,” he said in a bulletin several years ago, 

“he ig always confronted with ignorance 
which he must continually seek to over- 
come. In order to pursue successfully any 
line of work, one must secure all the in- 
formation that is obtainable and applicable 
to his business. He needs the constant 
help and counsel of his brightest and keen- 
est associates who are e in the same 
kind of work. This is true of all dairymen 
and stockmen. If one allows himself to 
become isolated he is in danger of losing 
his opportunity to produce or secure the 
best types of animals, and of failing to feed 
and care for them in the right manner, or 
of missing a chance to sell surplus stock 
in a manner to insure profitable returns 
for the work and expense of producing 
it. A community breeder’s association 
offers its members an opportunity to keep 
themselves informed on all that pertains 
to success in their work. Thru the 
meetings of the association, men exchange 
helpful ideas and get the experience of 
prominent breeders who may be invited.” 

As shown by the Kansas experience, a 
large list of members is not necessarily a 
requirement for a successful organization. 
Neither does the breed of cattle, horses, 
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“Good Ho 
| ( ) Made Better 


All hogs that grow fast and produce pork 
at a profit are good hogs. And the difference 
between good hogs and poor hogs—detween profit 
and loss—is largely the difference in their health 

and vigor. You can hurry your hogs to market 
weight in shorter time—cash-in on them quicker 
—make good hogs better—make poor hogs profit- 
able, by adding to their ration a small amount of 


} Pratts Hog Tonic 


Not a food—does not actually grow bone and flesh 

—but a tonic and regulator, that tones up the system 

and puts hogs in tip-top condition. Helps keep dis- 

ease away, makes hogs healthy and hearty. Then 
they stand up under the strain of heavy feeding and 
turn all their feed into pork. If you’ve never used 
Pratts Hog Tonic you don’t realize how fast a hog 
can grow if given a fair chance. 
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Here’s what we know about Pratts Hog Tonic—and our money-back 

guarantee backs this statement: It makes hogs healthy—it keeps 

hogs healthy—its use brings more pounds of pork from each bushel 
of feed—it brings hogs to full market weight 30 days quicker— 
it improves breeding stock so big litters of strong pigs are the rule. 


**Your Money Back if YOU Are Not Satisfied’’ 


Make the test at our risk. Every day you 
delay means a loss to you—so start today. 











There’s a Pratt Dealer near you 


/ PRATT FOOD CO, steser™ 


hicago 
° Tow nto 
Makers of Pratts Pos, Respleter, 
Animal Regulator, Cow Tonic, Dip and 
Disinfectant, Stock and Poultry Remedies 
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NOW READY TO SHIP 


DRIED BEET PULP 


Palatable succulent vegetable feed for 
dairy cows, beef cattle, sheep and hogs 


We can take care of orders from any 
part of the country 


The Larrowe Milling Company 


Detroit, Mich. Los Angeles, Calif. 














The Sure Breeders 


OOK ata.line of Jerseys and note their even conformation. 
Straight udders, straight teats, good dairy type! Truly, 
Jerseys are the cows without a fault. 200 years a careful breeding 
have made them the certain breeders. There are now more bulls owned 
by cooperative bull clubs than all other breeds combined. Take advan- 
tage of the service offered by the Jersey Information Bureau which 
will tell you about The Profit Breed and of the profits their owners 
are making with them, Address 


ite ee New York 








We try to ae Successful Fesmine helpful to progressive farm folks. 























sheep or hogs concerned make any dif- 
ference. The most important requisite 
for the formation of a breed club is that it 
contains one or more members who will 
give unselfishly of time and energy to 
build up the organization and develop 
real enthusiasm for the breed.—F. M. C. 


A CENTRAL TESTING PLANT 

Since the idea of official testing began, 
farmers have dreaded the job. Most 
farmers recognize the value in testing, 
but many whose cows are simply one part 
of the farm work and who can not afford 
to keep a man for care of them alone, the 
frequency of milking and the irregularity 
of house which it entails makes testing 
an impossibility. To these men the idea 
of a central testing farm to which their 
cows could be sent to be tested by com- 
petent testers under the most favorable 
circumstances, will have strong appeal. 

Farmers of Illinois are giving serious 
consideration to such a plan. A com- 
mittee composed of two representing 
each dairy breed association in the state, 
two from the state agricultural associa- 
tion, and two from the agricultural col- 
lege, are going into the depths of the mat- 
ter in an attempt to find out if there are 
objections which can not be overcome, and 
if omnes sentiment would lend — 

The chief objection to such,a plan as it 
now presents itself is the matter of health. 
Very strict regulations would have to be 
enforced to see that no tuberculosis, 
abortion or other infectious disease was 
spread thru the admittance of afflicted 
stock to the testing farm. This will be- 
come an easier matter as more herds are 
placed on the accredited list. If the test- 
ing farm required that all animals be 
tested for.tuberculosis before going to 
the farm, then retested sixty days after 
reaching it, there would be little need for 
worry on account of infected animals. 
In order to do their best work animals 
should reach the farm ninety days before 
testing, anyway, which would allow time 
for retest. To overcome the danger of 
abortion as well, there has been some talk 
of having individual tight stalls or pens 
where each cow could be kept entirely 
isolated and which could be cleaned 
and disinfected after each occupant. 

Then there is the matter of equipment 
and location to be considered. It is dif- 
ficult to find locations easily accessible 
from all parts of a state. If a location 
was found, land must be purchased and 
buildings erected. All this would re- 
quire considerable initial expense, a plan 
of caring for which must be approved. 

On the other hand, a central plant 
would be a real service to the farmers who 
patronized it, and to.the betterment of 
dairy interests in general. It would make 
it possible for the good females of the 
country to be located. Good bulls, bet- 
ter than many individual farmers could 
afford to keep, could be kept at the testing 
station, and these bulls crossed with the 
cows which were sent in. Thus the small 
farmer would get the benefit of the best 
sires. The testing station would soon be 
a clearing house for male animals, for 
those in charge would know where good 
young bulls could be obtained of the breed- 
ing and records the buyer wanted. 

The plan is a new one so far as trial on 
a large scale is concerned; but for the past 
three years it has been tried in a small way 
in Eau Claire county, Wisconsin. It 
started when a farmer having one cow to 
test obtained permission from the regist 
authorities to allow her to be tested wit 

is neighbors’ cows. The next year he 
had three cows, and another neighbor 
joined. The third year the cooperative 
association was started which tests the 
cows of that community as one unit. 
On such a scale the plan proved very 
successful and is enthusiastically approved 
7 those who have tried it. Whether the 
pian would do as well for a larger group 
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Clean Cows Give Clean Milk 
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Clipping Dairy Cows is a Sanitary Necessity 


The stabling period of winter and early spring makes clean 
milk production a problem. Dirt and filth lodge in the cow’s 
long , and it’s impossible to keep it out of the milk pail. 
Progressive dairymen. clip their cows at regular intervals on udder, flanks 


and underline. This enables them to be quickly cleaned, and lessens the 
danger of milk contamination from disease-breeding bacteria. 


Five minutes a month with this machine keeps the hair short, and makes 

cleaning an easy job. A necessity for every milk pro- Stewart No.1 

ag — by dairy authorities everywhere. Read Cow Clipping Machine 
ese letters: oy 


Endorsed by University Improves Milk Quality Se 3 



















UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 
Division oF Dairy HUSBANDRY. Em Lear Stock Farm 


January 165, 1920, Belvidere, Iil., 














. We have always considered the April 7, 1980, 
clipping of our cows an important I have used the Stewart Clippin 
aid in keeping them clean during Machine for the past 10 years and 
the winter months, and have gone it is satisfactory in every way. I 
over our entire herd quite re- find if cows are properly clipped, ——! 
cently. C. H. ECKES, 3 aids materially .in improving nee 

Chief Division quality of milk produced. 
of Dairy Husbandry. F. WILLIAM BLAKE. 


The Stewart No. 1 is the world’s standard clipping 
machine. Hand-operated — runs easily — strongly built 
—will last a lifetime. Complete, only $14. Your 
dealer has it, or send $2 and pay balance on arrival. 


Electric Clipping Machine, 110 Volts, A. C., $80 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
Dept. A-116, 5600 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 
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SRY As the unpleasant winter job 
2s, MAN of carrying water and break- 
‘ YY WA ing ice 6 hog trough three 
: A or four times a day. Get away from 
\ this unnecessary work, At the same 
time let your hogs make greater gains 
Ob 2% less feed. 
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HOG WATERER 


The pioneer good nog waterer that has stooé the test of years of cold- 
est winters. In summer, as well as in winter, an IDEAL will serve you 
well, because it keeps the water clean and cool, 

It is made with corrugated, rust proof, galvanized casing to withstand 
rough usage. Water tank lifts out and is oy cleaned or repaired. 
Cone shaped top makes best possible watershed, One inch air space 
between outer casing and tank on all sides makes heating of the water 
@simple matter. Every unit of heat from the lamp circulates around 
watertank, Built in 3 sizes; 80, 60 and 100 gallons, single and double 
drinking troughs, or for attachment to your water system. 


Ronee petmnma rem araenea 





trough, 


fapk weere — je 
eerie National Manufacturing Company 
“ 120 S. E, Fifth Des Moines, lowa 











remains to be seen, but it has possibilities. 


Cc ul Farming will always ou nt successul farmers. 
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How to keep 10-rib 
warm’ on chilly mornings 


fo peg It’s cold of ‘a morning when 
you have to get out to feed the stock 
and do your chores. These shivery December 
days certainly go through you unless you’re 
warmly dressed. 

And nothing helps you to keep warm somuch 
as Mayo 10-rib Underwear. Out-o’-doors men 
the country over say that Mayo is the warmest 
underwear they know at its price. 

Why shouldn’t it be? Mayo is the only 
medium-priced underwear knit with 10-ribs 
to the inch instead of the usual eight. It is 
only natural that a closer knit garment is a 
warmer garment. 10-rib knitting also makes 
Mayo more elastic and longer wearing. 





To be certain’that you get the genuine Mayo 


10-rib garment, look for our diamond- 
shaped trade-mark, sewn in the neckband. 





Mayo is made especially for out-o’-doors 
folks. Mayo 10-rib knitting and laundry 
proof edges enable a Mayo garment to 
stay soft and elastic long after the wash- 
tub has tried its best to do its worst. 

The next time you’re in town just ask your 
dealer to show you one of these Mayo 
10-rib garments. Feel the softness of it. 
Stretch it—and watch how it returns to 
its original shape. 


THE MAYO MILLS 


MAYODAN, N.C, MT. AIRY, N.C, 
Sales Office: 346 Broadway, New York City 


O 


Made from Mayo Yarn 


WINTER UNDERWEAR for MEN and BOYS 
UNION SUITS ° 


SHIRTS * DRAWERS 

















JERSEYS AT HOME AND ABROAD 


Continued from page 80 


of Jerseys in America has been working to 
a great advantage from the results of this 
beginning. Not only is this carried in con- 
formation but also in production, and some 
great examples of prepotency are noted 
in many families. Many Jersey bulls, 
for instance, have upwards of fifty 
daughters in the Register of Merit and 
many cows stand as the dams and grand- 
dams of both male and female animals 
that have given evidence of the producing 
blood being passed on and improved. 

In order to avoid controversy in picking 
families we will give here a list of the bulls 
that have qualified for American Jersey 
Cattle Club gold medals, which calls for 
a bull having three daughters in the 
Register of Merit with over seven hundred 
pounds of butterfat and their records to 
be made with calf for Class AA. 


milk and 210 pounds butterfat. This in- 
formation is published in Bulletin 281 
of the Maine Agricultural Experiment 
Station. Sans Albi son of the former 
world’s champion cow Financial Countess 
is the grandsire of Financial Sensation an 

Financial Beauty’s King. 

Many popular bulls of today have won 
renown thru other achievements and they 
will all play a very big part in Jersey 
history. Among these might be mentioned 
Golden Fern’s Noble, Leda’s Raleigh, Ox- 
ford Majesty, Sybil’s Gamboge, Viola’s 
Golden Jolly, Gamboge Knight, Lady 
Letty’s Eminent, Sayda’s Heir 3d, Com- 
bination’s Premier and any number of 
others whose names would make a formi- 
dable list. 

Early maturity has always been one of 
the recognized characteristics of the Jersey 








- Gold Medal Bulls, With Qualifying Daughters _ 


breed and many 
fine records are be- 





Golden Glow’s Chief 61460—sire of | Milk | Fat | Class ing made by youn 
Old Man’s Darling 274365....... | 14,130.1 | 817.96 AA & als a. L my 
Morrow’s Select 198788... . 11,857.8 | 704.60 A/ animais. 60 ne 
Sunlight’s Glow 296336. ..... 14,345.3 | 801.85 AA these have qualified 

— Farm Torono as for Register of Mer- 

sass 66th of Hood Farm 271896. . 14,513.1 | 720.50 AA : r . ; 
Lass 74th of Hood Farm 281203. ... | 13,713.8 | 747.60 AA it when freshening 
Lass 40th of Hood Farm 223642....| 18,661.4 | 854.90 AA at only oneyear five 

Imported Oxford You'll Do 111860— months of age. This 
You'll Do’s Favorite 306632........ | 14,007.7 | 804.81 , AA is not given as a 
Oxford’s Wexford Spot 289464...... | 14,140.0 | 786.10 AA ov . 
Meridale Oxford Lily 332750....... 12,633.0 | 745.28 AA rule for breeders to 

Pogis — of Hood Farm 94502— | follow, as undoubt- 
Sophie’s Bertha 313238..... 13,242.8 | 771.05 AA rms > 
Sophie’s Agnes 296759... .. 14:149.7 | 83488 AA edly many of these 
Sophie’s Charity 314359... . 11/8502 | 751.69 AA animals were in the 

Royal Majesty 79313— . ns hands of careful 
Majesty’s Origa’s Queen 238445 5,783. 770.50 AA - , 
Majesty’s Louise 238450........-.. | 14,199.8 | 705.89 ‘AA breeders who knew 
Majesty’s Cherry Queen 230355.... | 13,506.1 | 705.56 AA that the usefulness 

St. Mawes 72053— aanae dan a of their animals 
St. Mawes Poppy 219992. ......... 551 . 4 97 .50 AA im- 
St. Mawes Susy 219991............ | 13,547.5 | 797.00 AA would not be im 
Boise Queen 260957........+...... 12,118.8 | 745.08 AA ‘ae by such early 

oo ao ay Eva 1939 11,66 reeding. Never- 
Spermfie wl’s Eva 193934....... 666.8 | 709.61 AA 
Spermfield Owl's Victor Lass 238138 15,846.5 | 716.03 AA theless the breed 
Owl’s Interested Tonos 212123.....| 14,846.0 | 779.30 AA can with certainty 

a = he = ~~ a : —. be said to mature 
Jap’s Sayda’s Baroness 321895..... 4,438.3 | 866.78 AA i 
Jap’s Achsa Bells 306051.......-..| 14'371.6 | 854.01 AA from four to six 
Jap’s Sayda Rose 310309. ......... | 14:391.1 | 737.61 AA months earlier than 








Many other bulls are entitled to distinc- 
tion for the work they have done. They 
have not been fortunate enough to get 
into this gilded circle, and only a few of 
these will be touched on here. One of the 
great bulls of the day is Fauvie’s Prince, 
a bull with fourteen daughters in the 
Register of Merit that have averaged 
9838 pounds milk and 553. pounds fat, 
with their first calves. This is evidence of 
a great piece of breeding work and will 
undoubtedly be followed with much in- 
terest by all who are interested in the 
breed. 

As an example of prepotency without 
a doubt or failure, it is interesting to study 
the work of four full sisters, each of which 
made splendid Register of Merit records. 
They were all sired by St. Mawes out 
of Susy of Forrestdale. Their records 
follow: 


; is usually the case 
in the other breeds. 

_ The record of Great Edison’s Polly for 
instance, shows that the animal was not 
sacrificed for the record. 











Age Milk ‘at 
Yrs. Mos Pounds Pounds 
1 Dniteitcidenens 7,585 436 
2 Se 8,995 548 
3 Pes cncceweanene 9,696 624 
5 Be 10,607 659 
6 ee ee 9,827 567 





Thefi there is the record recently made 
by Lulu Alphea of Ashburn, owned by 
J. J. Van Kleek & Sons of Beaverton, 
Oregon. This youngster gave 13,668 
pounds of milk and 800 pounds of fat, be- 
ginning her test at the age of one year and 
ten months. No yearling of any breed 
has ever come within one hundred pounds 
of equaling this famous record. 





Lulu Alphea of Ashburn was owned 
and tested by farm- 





~ Ste Mawes Susy....... 
13,547 lbs. 
14,866 lbs, 
9,710 lbs, 
10,174 lbs. 
11,069 Ibs. 
9,386 lbs, 
11,078 lbs, 
Lucy of Pleasant View.. 6,477 lbs, 
10,062 Ibs. 


milk, 797 .O Ik 
milk, 873.6 lt 


St. Mawes Blossom.... milk, 599.2 It 


Susy’s Twin Maiden... 


11,583 Ibs. milk, 692.0 lbs. 


milk, 638.4 lbs. 
milk, 713.8 lbs. 
milk, 546.2 Ibs. 
milk, 674.8 Ibs, 
milk, 411.0 Ibs. 
milk, 649.7 Ibs. 


fat at 5 yrs. 2 mos, ers who had only 


3. fat at 7 yrs, 1 mo. . 

»s. fat at 10 yrs. 7 mos. been in the pure- 

1s. fat at 4 yrs. 3mos. red cattle business 
fat at 5 yrs. 6 mos. two years, and who 
fat at Syrs.10 mos. were farming for a 
fat at 5 yrs. 5 mos, living. 
fat at 7 yrs. 6 mos. Practically ever 
fat at 3 yrs. 4 mos. ’ “I y y 
fat at 6 yrs. 7mos, WOrld’s record now 





They were all bred and tested by Ed. 
Cary, of Carlton, Oregon. 

Fauvic’s Prince was the grand champion 
at theSpringfield, Mass., show in 1919, and 
was also first prize aged bull at the Na- 
tional Dairy Show, 1919. 

Another great bull which is stated to 

the greatest bull of the breed, on the 
basis of extensive investigation by Pro- 
fessor Pearl, Gowan and Minor of the 
Maine Agricultural Experiment Station, 
is Sans Aloi, who increased the produc- 
tion of his tested daughters over their 


on the books of the 
American Jersey Cattle Club shows that 
the record holders are animals which were 
owned on plain, every day farms. 
Whatever may be said of the breed from 
the standpoint of beauty and attractive- 
ness is further strengthened by the 
evidence that it is an extremely useful and 
opular breed on American farms today. 
cause of its refinement in type it will 
always be an attraction at the ring side, 
and because of its early maturity, economy 
of production, certainty in reproduction, 
longevity and many other fine character- 





tested dams by an average of 4,464 pounds 
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Belgian 
imported 
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Jules Melotte— “The Edison of 
Europe” —has again placed his 
Great Belgian Melotte Cream 
Separator on the American market, 


Before b any separator find 
out how the Melotte has won 264 
Grand and International Prizes and 
every important European contest 
the last 16 years. Mail the coupon 
now for our great offer. Find out 
why 500,000 MelotteSeparators are 
in use today. 















Be ea | 


—— 


You are not to send 
one cent until you 
have used this Great 
Belgian Melotte on 
your own farm, 
and thoroughly 
made up your 
mind that itis the 
separator you wantto buy. K 
it for 30 days—use it just as if it 
were your own machine, 


Self-Balancing Bow? 


See why this bowl can’t vibrate nor get 
out of balance—why it can’t cause currents 
in the cream — why it can’t re-mix milk 
with cream. Compare the Melotte Sep- 
arator with any other —test them side by 
side. See for yourself which works easiest 
—which is most profitable— which oper- 
ates at least expense—which is most sani- 
tary and easiest to clean. Then send your 
skim milk tothe creamery—let them prove 
which separator skims the cleanest. 


Easy Payments 


After 30 days, when you are completely 
satified that the Belgian Imported Melotte 
is, by far, the best cream separator to be 
found any place in the world (a big state- 
ment, but true), then send only the small 
sum of $10.00 Settle the balance in small 
monthly payments. The Melotte pays for. 
itself from your incr cream checks, 


Send Coupon 
Valuable Book Free 


In addition to the Melotte ca‘ we will send 
you absolutely free, ‘Profitable rying.” @ 
common-sense treatise by two of 

’s foremost dairy experts. This text-book 
thing about dairying—how to feed and 

for dairy stock—how to make 












tells 
care 
out of your cows. 


. B. Babson, 

Dept. 2519, 2843 W. 19th St., CHICAGO 

obligation in any ° 
send me the valuable book, “* 

Bairzing Alon send mee this wonderful sept 
and M. Jules , ite inventor. 
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istics it will continue to win the world over. 
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FLANNEL $ 
SHIRT 
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SEND NO MONEY 


Two wonderful Susquehanna Broadcloth Flannel 
Shirts only $3.69. Dtrect from factory. Would cost 
$6 or more elsewhere. Perfectly tailored. Cut extra 
full. Comfortable itting. Winter weight. Soft turn 
down collar. Two extra strong, large pockets. Double 
stitched throughout. Thoroughly shrunk, For work 
or semi-dress. An amazing bargain. Send no money. 
Pay postman only $3.69 plus postage after arrival. 
Then try them on. If not pleased, return at our 
expense; your money returned at once. Order by 
number FS544. Statesize. Specify gray or blue. 
Only two shirts to a customer on this special offer. 


| WAREWELL COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 

















De Lawal 


Cream Separator 


the Worlds Standard 
more than 2,500,000 in use 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 
NewYork - Chicago - San Francisco 











A GUARANTEED REMEDY FOR 
CONTAGIOUS ABORTION 


Save calf, cow and herd by the 







use of Aborno. Easily ad- 
ministered by h ermic syr- 
ie inge. Kills abortion germs 






quickly without injuri cow. 
| Write today for free let 
with letters from users and 
full details of our moneyback 
guarantee. 


ABORNO LABORATORY 
10 Jeff St. Lancaster, Wis. 


It Pays To Dehorn 


Dehorn your cattle in the modern humane 
way. No crushing—a single stroke does 
the work quickly when you use a 
KEYSTONE DEHORNER 
We also make Keystone Bull Staffs and 
other appliances for cattlemen and dairy- 
men——all sold on money- guarantee. 
Write for circular. It pays to deborn. 


JAS, SCULLY, Box 101, Pomeroy, Pa. 
Soe [30S Incubator $ | ie 
= 8) 1) | and Broader «. 
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THE DAIRY COUNCIL MOVEMENT 

Two years have now passed since the 
Dairy Council movement was started, 
and they have been years full of accom- 


plishment. Thirteen states have been 
organized with secretaries and these in 
turn have been welded into a national 
body. Aside from organization work 
within itself, active cooperation of county 
agents, universities and colleges, the 
United States government and practically 
all other educational institutions has 
been secured; eighteen million people have 
been reached by dairy council propaganda 
in an effective manner, and the consump- 
tion of dairy products has been materially 
increased. 

The Dairy Council movement is pri- 
marily educational. It has for its ac- 
complishment three things all of which are 
very definitely necessary to the well being 
of the dairy industry: First, to teach the 
public the real value of milk and its 
products and thereby double consumption 
of these vital foods; second, to double and 
improve manufacture; and third, to double 
production with profit to the producer and 
lasting benefit to the consumer. 

When the dairy council workers come 
into your county, give them your en- 
couragement and active support. If you 
have plans for increasing the interest in 
the use of dairy products in your com- 
munity, call upon the dairy council for 
advice and help. They have for distribu- 
tion various kinds of posters, illustrated 
booklets and other kinds of advertising 
material that will be of assistance to you 
in spreading the gospel of more milk. 
What individual dairymen or creamery- 
men cannot do alone toward making dairy- 
ing profitable, united effort can do if you 
will lend it your support. 


A TEST OF EACH COW’S MILK 

Many farmers would like to know what 
percent of butterfat is in a cow’s milk. 
They wonder how they can find out. They 
do not have any outfit for the work and 
‘do not care to invest $10 or $12 in an out- 
fit just at present for the work. More than 
that, they don’t believe they could make 
an accurate test even if they owned an 
outfit. So they just let the work go, and 
guess the buttertat from the looks of the 
cream that rises on the milk after it sets 
awhile. 

I have had lots of experience with guess- 

ing on milk tests from working as a milk 
tester in Ohio. And the more I have tested 
the less I can tell from the looks. Some- 
times one can make a pretty fair guess 
but I wouldn’t want to back my guessing 
with a bet for anything closer to correct 
than two percent. 
There are ways that one can get a 
sample of milk tested and not have to 
invest much money. Probably seven 
cents for the average test of each sample 
would be about right. It ought to be 
worth that to know each month what 
pach cow is doing. 

One can take a sample of milk contain- 
ing three ounces or so and send it to the 
experiment station in his state. Most of 
them will do a certain amount of testing. 
There is no charge made by any of them 
so far as I know. Send the sample and in a 
week or so a card will come to you with the 
result on it. It will cost about seven cents 
for the postage. 

Another place to get a test is at your 
cream station. If you are selling cream 
there the company will undoubtedly be 
glad to test a sample for you or a half 
dozen if you wish. They are not only ac- 
commodating but they want your busi- 
ness. It is something a little out of the 
regular routine and they welcome that. 
The test will be accurate if the tester is 
careful, and if he isn’t then it is time to 

















Why So 
Widely Used? 


(formerly called Kow-Kure) is so generally 
used by dairymen all over the country. 


Merit, proven time after time, in 
treating the ills of milking cows is the 
one answer. 


By assisting the digestive and genital 
organs to function normally Kow-Kare 
throws off diseases and is a_ reliable 
treatment for Barrenness, Abortion, 
Retained Afterbirth, Scouring, Lust 
Appetite, Bunches. 


Buy Kow-Kare in 70c and $1.40 
packages from feed dealers, general 
stores or druggists. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO. 
Lyndonville, Vt. 














Dandelion Butter Color 





Add a half-tea- 
spoonful to each 
gallon of winter 
cream and out of 
your churn comes 
butter of golden 
June shade to bring 
you top prices. 





All stores sell 
35 cent bottles of 
Dandelion Butter 
Color, each suffi- 
cient to keep that 
rich, ‘‘Golden 
Shade” in your butter all the year 
around. Standard Butter Color for 
fifty years. Purely vegetable. Meets 
all food laws, State and National. 
Used by all large creameries. Will not 
color the buttermilk. Tasteless. 


Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 


Stop Losing Calves 


Treat Your Herd the Roberts Way 
Easy to Results 


Successful for 30 Years 
YOU CAN 


Stamp Abortion Out 
re” Keep It Out 


a ASK FOR 

“The Cattle Specialist” 
Sent free on request. Apwees 
Abortion in Cows. Tells 

































Read all Successful Farming advertisements 




















sell your cream some place else. It isn’t 
likely that there will be any charge for 
this work either, and the only cost is the 
acid they use. I wouldn’t take a milk 
sample to test on Saturday as that is one 
of the busiest days. Any week day when 
there is time on their hands will be much 
more satisfactory. 

The best way to get a test of course is 
to get up a testing association in your 
county and join it. The testing will be 
regular then and a man will be on the job 
every month. He can not only make the 
tests as they should be made, but will be 
able to give you valuable advice on the 
care and feeding of the cows to increase 
oe milk production and decrease the feed 
cost. The cost per cow per month would 
probably run from fifteen to twenty-five 
cents, and the discovery of one loafing 
cow in your herd would soon pay for that 
amount. 

Any of these ways will tell you the test 
of a cow. Weigh the milk as often as you 
can and from that estimate the butterfat 
fora month. Weigh every milking if pos- 
sible. That beats the partial weighing a 
mile, but weighing part of the time is much 
a ter than guessing all the time.—E. R., 
Ohio. 


WHEN SHOULD SOIL BE LIMED? 
Continued from page 32 


to lose ninety-six percent. Most of this 
loss goes in the first year after the lime is 


put on. With the smaller of these applica- 
tions, the end of the first year showed that 
about sev enty percent had gone. For 


heavier applications of stone the per- 
centage loss is small but the total loss in 
ewes. is greater. Not all this lime is 
completely removed but some may be 
changed so that it does not have acid- 
correcting power. 

Different kinds of limestone will also 
vary in their lasting qualities. Pure 
calcium stone, according to Ohio, lost 
sixty-five percent in seventeen months, 
while magnesian stone lost but twenty- 
three percent in the same time. Average 
stones can be expected to leach out at 
about the former rate. Illinois recom- 
mends the magnesian or dolomitic stone 
because it is slightly more effective than 
high calcium stone in neutralizing soil 
sourness, is more durable, and has no 
injurious effects on the crop yields. 

The finer a stone is crushed the faster 
it dissolves from the land, so that rock 
crushed as finely as flour ‘will disappear 
almost completely within a single season. 
This is no evidence that so very finely 
ground rock is more effective in correcting 
soil sourness than is the total product from 
an eight-inch screen, which contains both 
the finer material for immediate use and 
the coarser material of greater durability. 
The “mill-run” product seems to be the 
most economical to use, giving needed 
quick effects and having lasting qualities. 

As to just how often a soil’ must be 
limed will vary in different localities and 
with different conditions, but it is safe to 
say that from seven hundred to eight 
hundred pounds of limestone are lost 
annually per acre of cornbelt soil. At this 
rate a ton would last about three years; 
or a two-ton application about six years. 
Perhaps the best figure is given in the ad- 
vice of Professor Thorne, an eminent 
authority on this question, who while 
speaking of his experiments says, “In us- 
ing limestone as is sold for agricultural 
purposes, the influence of the liming has 
extended considerably beyond the five 
years of the rotation, at the beginning of 
which the lime was applied. Results in- 
dicate that when limestone is used in 
quantities as was used here (which was 
two tons per acre) the period between 
limings may be extended to six or eight 
years.” Since these are also the recom- 
mendations of other investigators there 
should be no worry about the soil’s lime 
needs for the farmer who puts on two tons 
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4H. P. 
Cushman 
Only . 


Cushman Light Weight 
Proves Mechanical 
Superiority 


Tn Cushman Engines every available ounce of power is 
put to work at the drive pulley, where you can use it. 
No power is wasted in turning over hundreds of pounds 
of excess weight in the engine itself. 


Lighter weight and higher speed, developing more power per 
pound, have brought automobile and congas motors to their 
present high state of efficiency. 





More power per pound in farm motors ca 1 h 
Hoe Motor pe wo rks introduced the Light ¥ Woche + hd 
Farm Engine, 


Increased power without increased weight in the Cushman En result of ed 
vertical design, radically different tem the old-time aie --t Pees the use rng 
material; the employment of higher grade mechanics; more accurate balancing of reciprocating 
parts; and improvements and refinements in carburetion, ignition and lubrication. 


Weigh Only One-Fourth as Much 


Cushman Engines weigh only 40 to 60 ounde r horsepower—about one-fourth as much as 
ordinary engines. One man can move - Cushman; two men can carry an 8H. P. Cush- 


ey are easy to move from job toi tly " 
Because of their light weight, and also because 
the be run at various , Cushman 







. Motors are known as arm Engines. 

6 “Sum eee They not only do all stationary jobs, even more 
ame actorily than ordinary engines, but theymay 

Weighs only ttached as power ane to machines in the 
320 Ibs. feld such as harvesters, Bay panes presses, grain and 


corn corn ers, etc. 
Cushman Motors are eauipoed with an accu- 
rate Throttling Governor arburetor, Friction 
Clutch Pulley and Water Circulating Pump, 
without extra charge, all of which would be 
charged foro on mae re, 5 if they Rd 
urnis 
Light Miche oa. 


CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS 


816 North 21st St., Lincoln, Nebr. (336) 





ra = ONE YEAR 
TO PAY 


For any Size—Direct from Factory 


Wipe ary qhenedt ¢ 
ywhereby wil ear is own Cost and 


machines on aplan 
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eaving 
more before you pay. Y 
SA, pe ey 3 

per hour. We also make = other sizes 

up to our big 800 Ib. capacity machine 
shown here—all sold PP similar low prices and on our 
liberal terms of only $2 down a year to pay. 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL! GUARANTEE 


Against Defects In Material and Lusraenonell > 


You can ier 80 days’ free trial and see for yourself how easily one of 
these splendid machines will earn its own cost and more before you pay. 
Try it alongside of any separator you wish. Keep it if pleased. If not 
you cap return it at our expense and we will refund your @2 Coan @ and 
take the freight chase ges Bowe wa 8. Fon wen t be oss one pean, 
ke no ris ostal brings e atalog older an rect- factory 
uy from the manofacturers and save money. Write ite TOD. 


ALBAUGH-DOVER COMPANY, 2101 Marshall Bivd., Chicago, lit. 


















of limestone once in four years.—W. A. A. 













OW would you like to gather 400 eggs on the average 
H every day during the month of February from 500 hens? 
How would you like to have a flock of 500 hens that never 
averaged less than a forty percent production from the time 
they started to lay in early fall? 

Such, in brief, are some of the things that Mrs. C. Kudebeck 
a Jackson county, lowa; woman has been doing with her hens. 
Mrs. Kudebeck has a five acre tract on the outskirts of town, 
all of which is devoted to her poultry. 

But it was in heregg record that we were especially interested. 
Large records have been made from comparatively small flocks 
from time to time, but it is doubtful if a better record has been 
made from a large flock kept under such conditions as would be 
likely to obtain on the average farm. 

One does not have to search very long on the Kudebeck place 
to find out the reason why these records are being made. ‘They 
are apparent the minute you enter the laying house, a buildin 
constructed of hollow clay tile, about 16 feet wide and 11 
feet long. 

Mrs. Kudebeck is one of the very few poultry raisers we have 
visited who did not have trouble with their flocks last winter. 
And when Mrs. Kudebeck tells you that she has never had a sick 
fowl on her place you can believe her. You have only to look 
at the hens to find all the affirmation you need of this fact. 

“IT have never had a single case of sickness on the place,” 
she said. ‘‘What is more, I have never had a frosted comb!’’ 

There were dozens of the cock birds running around the lay- 
ing house as she spoke. Those of you who have any acquaintance 
with a Single Comb White Leghorn comb, especially on cock 
birds, know that it is one of the first things that Old Jack Frost 
assails in the winter. But not a single one of Mrs. Kudebeck’s 
birds had a nipped comb. 

How did she escape the severe winter of 1919-1920 without at 
least losing a comb or two? ‘The explanation is found in her 
laying house. In the first place, hollow tile is, in itself, a splendid 
material to use in poultry house construction, provided one 
takes the trouble to get good material and has it laid properly. 

But Mrs. Kudebeck did not stop here. She has another inside 
wall of matched flooring, both on the side walls and overhead. 
This makes her laying house absolutely frost-proof. The 
windows and muslin-covered openings to the south ventilate 
the building thoroly and keep the moisture from collecting. 
That is the final guarantee against frost. 

Mrs. Kudebeck is a great believer in fresh air. Most of the 
windows on the south side of the building are open all the time. 
In extreme weather they are protected by muslin frames which 
drop down in place from the inside. 

She is one of the very few poultry raisers in the state of Iowa 
using a roosting closet, and we do not doubt but that it has 
done its share in preventing frosted combs. For the benefit of 
those who have not seen a roosting closet, we will explain that 
it is merely a muslin curtain which drops down in front of the 
roosts and prevents the cold air, or draughts sweeping across 
the hens at night. Generally the muslin is placed on ordinary 
window shade rollers and rolled up during the day. Extending 
down, as it does, in front of the roosting Conall it forms a cosy 
closet for the hens on cold nights and keeps them a great deal 
more comfortable. 

There are many people who contend that frosted combs inter- 
fere with winter egg production; that hens that have frosted 
combs will stop laying and refrain from laying until the combs 
have thawed out and healed. We have never tested the matter 
to be absolutely certain, but we do not have any doubt but that 
Mrs. Kudebeck’s wonderful records with her hens were due to 
her freedom from frosted combs. 

The laying house is divided into two large pens, in reality 





Mrs. Kudebeck’s laying house, which accommodates 500 layers, constructed of hollow clay tile, about 16 feet wide and 114 feet long. 
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THE KIND OF HOUSE THAT PAYS 


On the Kudebeck Farm Proper Housing Brot an Eighty Percent Egg Yield 


two separate houses, by a large feed house in the center. This 
makes possible the storing of ample feed and straw or hay for 
litter, where it can be transferred to the two flocks with a 
minimum of labor. 

There is another feature to the Kudebeck laying house which 
we have never seen on another laying house. St is a small 
glass-covered run on the south side of the house. This run is 
not more than two feet high and three feet wide and it is a 
pn of the building. It is intended as a sunny closet or run 

or the hens in winter. 

“Tt gives them a chance to get outside the house,” said Mrs. 
Kudebeck, “and warm up a little on cqld days. Besides, it 
solves the dust bath problem in winter. It really is more im- 
portant along that line than any other.” 

Mrs. Kudebeck has no magic method of feeding. The 
ration she feeds differs in no particular from that which is fed 
on dozens of farms over the country. She keeps dry mash be- 
fore the hens all the time and gives grain mixture morning and 
night. In winter, this is always fed in litter. 

While feeding must always play an important part in getting 
egg yields, it did not seem to be so important in Mrs. Kude- 
beck’s case. Of course, she feeds the right sort of an egg ration 
in order to get the results she does, but the housing conditions 
and the care which her hens get seemed to overshadow ull other 
considerations. 

People sometimes realize that their hens need a comfortable 
house in which to spend the winter, but if they could see the 
Kudebeck flock, especially at the end of an unusually hard and 
severe winter, they would have driven home to them more 
forcibly than words can express, the practical advantages of a 
real, good, substantial laying house. 

It is hard to estimate what such a house would cost today, due 
to the state of the material market. It cost Mrs. Kudebeck 
approximately one thousand dollars five years ago. That is an 
average cost of $2 per hen housed, a cost considered too high 
five years ago to make operations profitable. But when you 
compare Mrs. Kudebeck’s average egg yield with that of the 
average flock housed under ordinary conditions, you begin to 
wonder if it doesn’t p»- after all to build a good house while 
you are at it, and not watch the “cost per” too closely. 

Mrs. Kudebcck ships her eggs to the New York City market, 
when <:h- is not selling hatching eggs or running her incubators. 
She finds that it pays to ship to the New York market, if you 
have white eggs to offer and are willing to take pains to see to 
it that they are carefully graded as to size and appearance and 
are strictly fresh. 

This year she has sold thousands of baby chicks, most of them 
in the country surrounding her farm. She has an incubator 
capacity of 3,200 eggs and is planning to install a 10,000 egg 
mammoth incubator this fall for next season’s trade. In fact, 
she had to run her incubators until late in the summer to su ply 
the 1920 demand for her stock, and then had to return hundreds 
of dollars of orders that could not be filled. She receives twenty 
cents each for her chicks hatched before June 1st, and eighteen 
for those hatched thereafter. 

In the way of brooding equipment, she has been greatly 
handicapped in the past, but this year she is adding a number 
of colony coops to her equipment. In the past she has had 
to use the lower floor of an old barn, which was remodeled, 
concrete floors installed, and divided into small pens. The 
incubator cellar at present is also in the same building. 

What is vastly more important, the chicks have a shady and 
grassy run under shade and fruit trees and Mrs. Kudebeck has 
not made the mistake of overcrowding them. She brings them 
forward easily and carefully and that has a great deal to do with 
the subsequent performance she gets (Continued on page 95 
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Keep it 
handy 


“Pain'’s enemy” 
Il say it is! 


HEN you want guick comfort- 

ing relief from any “external” 
pain, use Sloan’s Liniment. It does 
the job without skin staining, rub- 
bing, bandaging. Use freely for 
rheumatism, neuralgia, lumbago, 
aches and pains, sprains and strains, 
stiff joints, backache, sore muscles, 
It helps to break up colds, too. 
Thousands of regular users keep it 
on hand for emergency—they don’t 
suffer needlessly. 


Don’t let your live stock suffer 
from neglect. Keep them free 
from pain of strained tendons, the 
aches and pressure of swellings, 
lameness, bruises—with Sloan’s 
Liniment. Its use for 39 years 
recommends it to you. 


































HOW MUCH GRAIN TO FEED 
Most people who are attempting to put 
the flock on a scientific ration basis are 
perplexed as to the amount of grain which 


they should feed to their hens. Some 
yeople feed by measure, others by “hand- 
Puls” and most people by guesswork. 

Measure feeding is probably to be con- 
demned more than any other method. 
Merely giving a quart pail of grain to the 
hens and letting it go at that is what 
causes so many poor flock records over 
the country. The hens should be fed all 
that they will consume, never by measure, 
yet measures can be used as an indication 
of the amount they are likely to require. 

Morning feeding of grain should be just 
sufficient to get the hens working in the 
litter. Oats make a good morning feed 
and one quart to a hundred hens will 
keep them busy most of the morning, but 
where a balanced grain and mash ration is 
being fed you will not want to disturb it 
by feeding oats alone in the morning. 
Feed a small quantity of the grain mixture 
you are using in the morning, only enough 
to get the hens working and give them all 
they want at night, especially in winter. 

Experiments carried on by the federal 
poultry farm authorities have brought out 
some interesting figures as indicating how 
much grain and mash by weight is re- 
quired for fowls per day. General purpose 
fowls, such as Rocks, Reds and Wyan- 
dottes require one quart of scratch grain 
aad a quart and a half of mash per day 
each thirteen hens, or for each sixteen 
hens of the smaller or egg breeds. This is, 
at the rate of seven and one-half pees 
each of grain and mash per day for one 
hundred Leghorns and nine and one-half 
pounds of each to one hundred general- 
purpose fowls. Hens having range con- 
sume seventy-five pounds of feed in a 
year, while the Leghorns consume fifty- 
five pounds in addition to the green food 
eaten.—C. C. 8. 


PREPARING EGGS FOR SHIPMENT 

Each season finds farmers all over the 
country shipping their select eggs to the 
city markets in increasing numbers. In 
the past week I have talked to three 
different Iowa farmers in different sec- 
tions of the state, all of whom ship their 
eggs to the New York City market. Out 
of their experience, I have found that they 
top the New York market by receiving all 
the way from five cents to fifteen cents 
premium above market prices for their 
eggs. 

How do they do this? In the first place, 
they ship only strictly fresh eggs. All 
three produce only sterile eggs; that is, 
the eggs intended for shipment are pro- 
duced by hens isolated from cock birds. 

The eggs should be carefully graded and 
only those of a uniform size should be 
shipped. This is what pulls down the good 
prices. Look over the shipping cases. If 
any weak spots are apparent, add a few 
nails to make the case substantial. Ex- 
celsior should be placed in the bottom, a 
little more than is necessary when taking 
the eggs to local market. 

Fill the case with the eggs, uniform in 
size, and spotlessly clean. The best way 
to get clean eggs is to confine the hens and 
keep plenty of clean straw in the nests. 
If the eggs get dirty, do not wash them 
in water, but touch them lightly with a 
cloth moistened in soda water. When 
the case has been filled, place excelsior on 
the top, as on the bottom and nail the 
cover securely in place. A shipping tag 
should be placed on each end of the case, 
to insure against loss, as would likely 
oo if one of the tags should be lost in 

ransit, 
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Use Old Trusty and in 
Ss Time 









With or withott# 
metal cover—four 
sizes. Quick shipe 
ment from Clay 
Center, Neb.; 
Joseph, Mo., of 
Ottumwa, la. We 
pay freight. 

























Flood Your Farm 
With Well-Hatched Poultry 


Do you know that the profits on 4 or 5 good hens could 
equal the value of a load of hay? Think of what a few dozen ora 
few hundred could give you. Remember it doesn’t take an extra 
acre of land on your farm to yield a protitable return on a oig flock of 
chickens. Turn more poultry into profits this year w.th 


ld Trusty Incubators and Brooders 


€50,000 customers say you |can’t beat Old Trusty for ; 
big hetches in any weather and years of service. ; 
Handy, reliable, and sells at a low price se 


} it’s made in the world’s largest exclusive incubator 
and brooder factory. 


Send for My AB C of 
Poultry Profits 


Filled with helpful hints. About one-fifth 
catalog and four-fifths a helpful book for any 
one wanting tomake a poultry. Let 
me send you a copy free. ours truly, ian 
H, H. JOHNSON, “The Incubator Man.” 


M. M. Johnson Co. 
Clay Center, Neb. 
























That's the value of Buckeye equipment to the 
farmer. It means more money for chickens that cost 
less—with all the risk, worry and trouble left out. 


Buckeye Incubators take all the gamble out of chick 
raising, and are guaran to hatch more and better 
chicks—that are bigger, livelier,—full of that pep and vigor 
that make quick growing, healthy chickens. Made in the 
sizes you need, and proved by practical poultrymen for 
thirty years to be the sure road to success. 


Buckeye Brooders have revolutionized the raising of chicks. The 
Buckeye Colony Brooders grow three chicks in the same space where 
one grew before, and actually cut the expense right in half. They are 
supreme, whether for 100 chicks or 1000 reeders using them 
uniformly raise from 85 to 95 per cent of every hatch in Buckeye Colony 
Brooders, and do it with a quarter of the labor and none of the worry. 
These remarkable brooders burn coal or kerosene, are self-feeding, self- 
regulating, simple, safe and always dependable. 


The Buckeye Way leads to prosperity. 
Ask the Buckeye user—he knows! Your dealer can tell you ail about 


Buckeye goods and their assurance of success, or we will gladly send 
you our catalog describing them. Write for it. 
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Get 50% More Eggs 


bushel oats, wheat or rye makes three 


bushels of crisp, tempting green feed in 
“SUC 
Sectional 









Oldest, Largest and Best 
Poultry Journal 
4 Monts? 25 cts. 


the 
CESSFUL” RIAL 
All- Stee! Grain Sprouter 
Increases egg yield 50%—cuts feed cost 44. 
Makes chicks grow in double quick time. 
Stee! throughout — fireproof — cannot warp, 
@briok or swell. Write for book and 1920 offer. 
,2ES MOINES INCUBATOR CO. 



























FOULING. Land and 
Waterfowl. Catalog free. 
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A valuation must be placed on each 
ease if shipped by'express. One lowa farm 
woman advises me that a valuation of $15 
per case will be sufficient to cover all loss 
m case any occurs in transit. Shipping 
tags may procured from the express 
company and after you have been making 
a few aiecmts the company will keep 
you well supplied with them. 

Now a word about the New York mar 
ket. It is necessary to select a reliable com- 
mission or brokerage firm to which to ship 
the eggs. Once you have formed a con- 
nection, it is best to stick to the same 
house, for the best results. 

The New York market demands a white 
egg; that is, it pays a premium for white 
eggs. In order to top the market then, do 
not ship a case of mixed eggs. Have them 
all one color; uniformity applies to color 
more than it does to size. If you have two 
breeds on your farm producing both colors 
of eggs, * up in separate cases. If shipping 
brown 2ggs,-do not ship tan and dark 
brown eggs in the same case, if you want 
to top the market. Put them together in 
separate cases. a 

These pointers may appear trivial to 
some, but they are the reasons back of the 
success of those who habitually top the 
New York market. If you are shipping to 
other city markets you will find that they 
apply just as well there as in New York. 
It is attention to these details that bring 
the top prices.—C. 8. 


THE MAGIC SPRAY ROD 
Continued from page 60 

said without hesitancy last spring that 
there was nothing to this thing of spraying. 
His boy over in another corner of the 
township thot for himself and despite a 
little fun poked at him by his father had 
his own orchard sprayed. This fall the old 
gentleman was convinced and he is as big 
a booster as any one. And here’s how it 
happened. Along about the time he saw 
that he himself had only a few apples, and 
even those few were what even he ad- 
mitted and actually called “bum,” he 
announced to the boy, “Son, I’m going 
down and see if that spray took all the 
apples off your trees.” He went down, but 
instead of the apples all being off the 
trees they were alee. It was convincing. 
He said “Well, sir, these are the first 
apples that orchard has had since you 
came here five years ago.” 

Mention apples in Vinton while the 
fair was going on and the first thing you 
would hear was, “Have you seen ’em out at 
the fair? Aren’t they wonderful?” 

Time and again folks said if they hadn’t 
seen they wouldn’t have believed. It 
seemed like they could hardly conceive 
of such wonderful results. It awakened 
them to the fact that they have the 
orchards and that they had never before 
realized it. They say that a prophet is 
without honor in his own country, you 
know. They looked on their own orchards 
a little that way. Times have changed. 
Nearly twenty times as many people in 
Benton county sprayed last year as the 
year before. The past year’s number is 
is expected to double this year. Benton 
county is following the spray rod. Long 
may it wave. 


THE INSIDE OF FOWLS 

In the case of chickens eating too much 
green food the gall bladder becomes 
greatly swollen, or may even burst, and 
its contents impart a green tinge to the 
flesh, or even to the skin near the gall 
bladder. 

Some chickens have worms of various 
kinds. The intestines should be slit to 
find this out. Chickens having worms are 
likely to be unduly thin, and this loss of 
weight is extreme in cases of long stand- 
ing. 





Oats are coming to be more and more 
strongly considered as an economical and 
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ABY BEN does his 
work with a smile— 
and gets you up the same 
way. Not so easy sometimes, 
either, on those cold, dark 
mornings when you’d a lot 
rather stay in bed for another 
little roll-over nap. 

Maybe it’s his littleness 
that gets him so many 
friends: folks chum up with 
Baby Ben on sight. But he’s 
a lot more than just cute! 
Otherwise his friendships 
wouldn’t last. 

He’s a good timekeeper and 
a dependable alarm—true 
to the Westclox reputation. 





Westclox 





Baby Ben will slip snugly even 
into small stockings 


Baby Ben will call you 
once with a long ring or 
he’ll coax you gently out 
of bed with intermittent 
calls—any way you say. 

He’s just about as big as 
a minute but he takes every 
minute seriously—as a good 
timekeeper should. 

That Westclox construc- 
tion inside his case is what 
helps him make good. The 
name, Westclox, on the dial 
and tag always means West- 
clox patented construction; 
and honest, faithful time- 
keeping. 


WESTERN CLOCK CO., LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


Makers of Westclox: Big Ben, Baby Ben, Pocket Ben, Gto-Ben , America, Sleep-Meter, Jack o’Lantern 
Factory: Peru, Illinois, In Canada: Western Clock Co., Ltd., Peterborough, Ont. 
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MATIC HAIR CUTT 


ever cut before. 


he ears, etc. 





ced poultry feed. 





OCT. 8, 1918 





WORTH 3500 hae 


You do not need any ex 
ER. 


CUT YOUR OWN HAIR 
EASIER THAN SHAVING 


PRICE TO INTRODUCE 


ONLY $1.00 


perience or practice to use the DUPLEX AUTO- 
It comes to you ready for instant use, and five 
minutes after you receive it you can have your hair cut better than it was 


The MUPLEX will cut as closely or trim as long as you wish it to. 
clippers or scissors are needed with the DUPLEX; it finishes the work com- 
etely. It cuts the front hair long and the back hair short. Trims 


Inside of a very short time you will have to pay $2.00 for the DUPLEX. 
The price today is $2.00, but while our present stock lasts we will 
advertisement the same as $1.00 Cash. Cut it out and send it w 
$1.00 and we will send you the DUPLEX AUTOMATIC HAIR 
ready for instant use, postage paid, to any address. SEND TODAY. 


AGENTS WARTED. DUPLEX MFG. CO., Dept. 22, Detroit, Mich. 
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BUSY HENS LAY WINTER EGGS 


HE most important factor, aside 

| from the fundamental items of breed 
and feed, determining the egg yield 

is climate. Where seasonal changes are 
eliminated, or at least modified, constant 
egg production follows. The fact that the 
egg yield of the average farm flock drops 
to almost zero in winter is not simply 
because the calendar says it is winter and 
that the hens recognize the season as such, 





but because of its effects upon their own 
comfort. That cold weather results in 
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body of her owner, and thus all parts of 
her body will be properly nourished, and 
the strength and vigor of the bird will be 
built up and maintained. It is only the 
normal, healthy hen, of course, that has 
the vitality to stand the strain of eg 

production, and the power to withstand! 
the ravages of diseases to a certain extent: 
Poultry diseases are always most prevalent 
during the winter months and it is during 
those same months that many of the fowls 
are in such a weakened condition that they 
cannot withstand the disease germs. Reg- 
ular vigorous exercise on the part of the 
birds will do more toward preventing an 
epidemic of disease than all the drugs that 
can be given. Exercise increases the feed 
consumption of a flock, the importance of 
which in promoting bodily comfort has 
already been emphasized. Birds which 
seratch busily for hours every day de- 
velop good appetites, and their digestive 
systems are able to take care of large 


bodily discomfort for the fowls is not | quantities of feed. 


remarkable. The hen is not endowed with 


| 


It is unfortunate that on many farms 


heavier garments in winter. She wears the | where litter is cheap and abundant a floor 


same material in her dress 
season after season, no 
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moisture readily in damp weather. Hay 
also powders rather too quickly to make a 
good litter. A bedding of wheat straw will 
last a flock of ordinary size about a week 
then it must be cleaned out and replace 
with a new bedding. Shredded corn fodder 
probably makes the most lasting floor 
covering; it is also fairly cheap and 
abundant on a good many farms, altho 
the practice of ivcdiing corn fodder for 
the winter feeding of livestock is not so 
— at the present time as it was a 
ew years ago before the silo became so 
popular. The fibrous cornstalks, when 
shredded, are an excellent absorbent for 
the manure. Fowls will eat many of the 
pieces of husks and leaves of fodder and 
thus will obtain some bulky food which is 
often lacking in winter poultry rations. 
Leaves of various kinds may be gathered 
in the fall, stored in a dry place and used 
for litter in place of more valuable ma- 
terials. Leaves are not very lasting, how- 
ever; they will be ground into dust m just 
a few days. 
The litter material should be placed to 
a depth of about six inches 
over the entire floor of the 





heavier, no lighter, no 
warmer, no cooler. To offset 
this she must have warm 
quarters and she must con- 
sum. more food in cold 
weather to make up for 
her deficiency in clothes. 
Therefore the poultryman 
who expects his hens to lay 
in cold weather must give 
them the material with 
which to make the eggs; if 
the feed is supplied, the 
hens will generally produce 
eggs in sufficient numbers 
to more than counterbalance 
the cost. 

Lack of occupation as 
well as purely physical dis- 
comfort is involved in win- 
ter non-productivity. Idle 
hens are seldom laying hens, 
no matter how comfortably 
housed. Winter or summer, 
it is only the busy members 
of a flock that are contented 
and happy, and they are 
usually the layinghens. The 
owners of most farm flocks 
know that during about 
seven months of every year, 





the months when a flocks’ eee 


egg production is at its 

maximum, the fowls have 

plenty of opportunities to scratch and 
dig for many hours every day. The 
hens in most farm flocks must of neces- 
sity work industriously during the 
spring and summer months in order 
to obtain a good living.. Even the 
hens of indolent tendencies must scratch 
and dig or else go hungry, for liberal 
feeding is not the rule, nor is it neces- 





CHRISTMAS MORNING 
BY MARTHA HART 
Quick! What did Santa leave for you? 
And what,—ch, what for me? 
Ahorn? A drum? A game or two? 
A picture-book to see? 
A doll to dress? A lamb with wool? 
Look, sister, look! Hurray! 
No other time is half so full 
Of joy as Christmas Day! 











sary on farms where the fowls’ range is| covering for the henhouse is furnished 
practically unrestricted. Fortunately, in-| only occasionally, if at all. And farm hens 


stinct tells fowls to dig and and keep on 
digging for a living, and they are happ 
and contented while so doing. Hens which 
forage most persistently are commonly 
the best layers in a flock, as every observ- 
ant poultry keeper knows. May we not 
safely conclude, therefore, that if exercise 
ee a laying during the summer, the 
owls should be kept reasonably active 
during the winter months if they are 
expected to produce eggs in paying num- 
bers? 

Aside from the fact that exercise keeps 
hens in a happy, contented frame of mind 
and doesn’t leave them time to acquire 
any of the vices which are common in 
flocks where idleness prevails, there are 
other reasons why it is really essential that 
the layers should be kept busily occupied 
during most of the daylight hours. 





Exercise increases the circulation of blood 
in the body of a hen, just as it does in the 
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are proverbially poor winter layers. The 
use of litter will not induce hens to lay if 
other conditions are unfavorable, it is 
true, but if a complete ration and plenty 
of it is being given a flock, still the 
maximum production of eggs will not be 
obtained unless the birds are required to 
work for some of their meals just as they 
work in summer when they must forage 
or go hungry. Keep clean, dry litter on the 
floor of the hens’ winter home, bury the 
grain ration in it and the majority of the 
fowls will work diligently every day. Even 
if they do not find a choice morsel at each 
scratch, they are making eggs neverthe- 
less. 

Materials which commend themselves 
to the farm poultry keeper for use as a 
henhouse floor bedding are straw, hay, 
shredded corn fodder and leaves. 
Threshed wheat straw is better than either 
oat straw or hay, both of which absorb 
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house. The grain should be 
scattered everywhere over 
the bedding and covered 4 
shaking the litter up wit 
a fork. Do not make the 
hen’s task too easy. She 
needs the exercise which 
she will obtain by digging 
and hunting for the grain 
in a well-littered house. 

A plan recommended by 
many experienced poultry 
keepers is to scatter a mix- 
ture of grains in the litter 
early in the morning. As 
soon as the light comes, and 
the birds hop from the 
perches, they start at once 
to hunt for breakfast. This 
keeps them busy during the 
greater part of the morning. 
Late in the afternoon 
another meal of grain is 
fed. This induces the birds 
to work hard before return- 
ing to the perches, thus 
warming themselves thoroly 
on wintry afternoons and 
preparing themselves for 
the long night, their bodies 
continuing to work for sev- 
eral hours while the birds 
sleep. 

Succulents may be so fed 
as to promote exercise in the winter 
flock. Cut beets or turnips thru the 
middle and stick them upon spikes 
driven into a side wall of the house 
about a foot and a half from the floor. 
The hens will be forced to jump at 
the vegetables in order to get them and 
the continual jumping and picking 
affords the needed exercise. The same 

e"d may be attained by suspending cab- 
beges by the roots from the upper part of 
the house, letting the heads g about 
{fteen inches above the floor. 

The winter laying house should be dry, 
warm, yet well ventilated, and there must 
be sufficient room so the birds will not be 
overcrowded. In the crowded house there 
is not room enough for the birds to scratch 
freely in the litter or to move about freely. 
The different types of fowls require dif- 
ferent amounts of floor space in their 
houses. The heavier birds, such as the 
Brahmas and the Rhode Island Reds, need 
as much as five or six square feet for each 
bird, while the smaller, more active birds 
such as the Leghorns, should be allowed 
at least four square feet of floor space.— 
W. F. P., Ind. 


I know a man, a farmer, too, and heis 
wondrous wise. No, he didn’t jump into 








the bramble bush, he merely made the 
stock salesman do that. 
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Join Our Christmas Gift Club 





95-piece Christmas Package Free 


LL you have to do to get this free Christmas pack- 
A age is to check in the coupon below the reward in 

which you are interested. Fill out the coupon with 
your name and address and mail it to us. We will sez» 
the 95-piece Christmas package and complete informa- 
tion about the reward you select. You can add very 
much to the appearance of the Chrisumas presents you 
give, by using some of the stickers, seals, and cards that 


Your 95-Piece Christmas Gift 
Package Consists of: 


Christmas Stamp Seals.................... 32 
kc ceneeduwinnsanes 5 
Christmas Greeting Cards................. 12 
heb ie ieteee peucinen 44 
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Combination Board. It is handsome in appear- 


famous round corner white maple rim. The panel inches. Takes six 


is made of three-ply = veneer, selected stock, out reloading. Weight 12 ounces. 

The diagrams are in bright Equipped with excellent quality 
red and black, very attractive. The large number lens, and two view finders, The 
of games that can be played include all the old Seneca uses standard film car- 


natural wood finish. 


favorites with many that are new and novel.  tridges, which may beloaded and 
Use the coupon below to get complete de- unloaded in full daylight. A 
tails about the Carrom Board. coupon will be given with each 


Fob 





Send no money—just return coupon at the bottom of this page. 





Carrom of your family. 
and 
Crokinole , 
Board Seneca Camera 
57-Game This i : 
Outfit best to to oneebinal wontedion 


excellent pictures in ail 


This game board is called the Star Archarena kinds of general 
: ; i It has fixed focus lens and so re- 
ance, will furnish amusement for the entirefamily, requires no focusing or estimat- 
and proves a never-ending source of entertainment ing of distance. : 
to delight the young and old. takes pictures 244 x 314 inches. 

The board is 29 inches square and fitted withthe Size of camera 3% x 4 x 5% 


camera which entitles the holder 
to free developing and printing of one roll of 


W fil oO ture will be printed of each good 
atch and Cowboy {im [20 i'cupon below to yet full de- 
ae 7 tails about the Seneca Camera. 


5) Jewel Hamilton Hunting Rifle 








_ This is not atoy but a regular 22-calibre Hun- 
ting Rifle, guaranteed in every way to be absolutely 
safe, reliable and an accurate shooter. It is cham- 
bered for 22-calibre long or short rim fire cartridges, 
and is 30 inches long over al]. Barrel, tapered, 16 inches. Sights rear, open; 
adjustable front knife sight. A solid 
lutely safe from rear explosion of a defective shell. The barrel is bronzed 
rifled with great care and has a built-up steel jacket, making it unsurpassed 
in strength, durability and accuracy. Weight two and one-half pounds. Use coupon below to get 
complete details of our Hamilton Rifles. 





PROMPT ACTION 
NECESSARY 


‘ Christmas will soon be here, 
This handsome 7-Jewel Watch is For that reason it is impor- 





thin model, which is now so popular, tant that you write for your 
and is just a trifle smaller than the Christmas package at once 
number sixteen size. The watch is in order to have it on han 
guaranteed by the manufacturers to to use when tying up your 
give satisfactory service for two Christmas gifts. Also, our sup- 
years. The watch is stem set and ply of the Christmas pac 

stem wind. The case is nickel silver is somewhat limited. But if 
with engined back and open face, you answer at once, we will be 

ete details of our Watch and | &!ad to eave one for you. 
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“THE FARMERS’ SERVICE STATION” 
31 SUCCESS BLDG., DES MOINES, IA. 


Fe PAPER ER PA PSAP DOLD ALOE PA PARE DALAL 


and postpaid if you enroll now. 


are included in this Christmas gift package. The 
presents you give your friends will be appreciated 
much more if they are nicely decorated. Our 
reward offers are good only to folks living in the 
country. Write today for your free Christmas gift 
pong. Be careful to state which reward you would 
ike to have. Use the coupon at the bottom of this 
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Get a Camera, 
Rifle, Game 
Board or Watch 
for yourself, 
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Present for 
some member 
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7 SEND COUPON TODAY 
Dear Sirs: I am interested in earning the Reward checked 
below. Please send full description of it, terms of your 

| offer and the 95-piece Christmas package which I am to have | 





Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa 


FREE and POSTPAID, as my reward for promptness, 
[-] Watch and Cowboy Fob [_] Hamilton Rifle 
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50 Hens Laid 3 Eggs 
A Day. Now Lay 36 


Tells How to Make Idle Hens Pro- 
duce Money in Winter 














“When I began using Don Sung in December, I 
was getting only 2 or 3 eggs a day from 50 hens. 
Within three weeks I was getting from 3 to 4 dozen 
a day. I shall never be without Don Sung.”"—Jer- 

mima Hedges, R. F. D. 1, Shum- 
fE j way, Ill. 

This 3 or 4 dozer eggs a day, 
at winter prices, was almost clear 
profit. Your hens should do as 
well. It’s no trouble to use Don 

Sung and you risk nothing by 
trying it under this offer. 
Give your hens Don Sung and watch results for 
one month. If you don't find that it pays for itself 
and pays you a good profit besides, simply tell us 


and your money will be cheerfully refunded. 

Don Sung (Chinese for egg-laying) is a scientific 
tonic and conditioner. It is easily given in the feed, 
improves the hen’s health and makes her stronger 


and more active. It tones up the egg-laying organs, 
and gets the eggs, no matter how oold or wet the 
weather. 

Don Sung can be obtained promptly from your 
druggist or poultry remedy dealer, or send $1.04 
(includes war tax) for a package by mail prepaid. 
Burrell-Dugger Co., 214 Columbia Bldg., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


DON SUNG 


. Chinese for Egg-Laying 



















Simple, Practical Methods 
énsure Success. 25,000 prosper- 
ous students endorse the “Quisen- 
berry way’’--a complete, practical, easy- 
to-learn course. Written by one of the 
World's Greatest Poultry Au- 

thorities. Prof. Quisenberry’s 
simple, easy-to-learn methods 
will show you how to 


Make Every Hen Pay 
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Indian Runner Duck and Hare Culture 
Finest illustrated Duck and Hare Book. 
Tells all about the greatest egg produc- 

ing fow! and meat producing animal 
“\, on earth. How toget a start; quotes 
lowest prices. nt for 6 cents, 
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a 70 | 
feeds and medicines. Guality |} 
goods at money-saving prices. 
MURRAY MoMURRAY 
Box 50 Webster City, lowa 


DEE f @ Dest laying, Best 
60 B R E E D $ Paying” Verieticn 


Fine pure-bred Chickens, Ducks, Geeseand 
Turkeys. Choice hardy northern raised. 
owls, Eggs and Incubators at low prices. 
29 years experience and my valuable new 
100-page Book & Breeders Guide for only 5c 
















W. A. WEBER, Box 3, Mankato, Minn. 
sarge, us 
AND birds—the bet- 


ter grade. Sat- 
isfaction and safe delivery Sagamore. Write for my 
free catalog—tells about SEL 


H d D % 
EDWIN A. SOUDER SEL ERSVILLE PA. 
3000 White Leghorn Hens $2 Each 


Pullets $2.50ea. Cockerels $3.50, Barred Rock, White Rock 
Rhode Island Red pulleta. $2.75 es. Cockerels $4. Fine 
etook. "Catalog free. ick orders ed pbiended 


" r y © 
FARROW-HIRSH CO., PEORIA, ILLINOI 


64 BREEDS Norinere raised Puncier, 
Ducks, Geese, ig Fowls, Eggs, Incuba- 
tors all at low prices. 28th year. Largest plan 
Send 5c for large valuable book and catal 
R. F. NEUBERT Co., Box 826 
WE PAY S36 AWEEK srs ovRoa"iu"s 
give a Ford Auto to 
men tointroduce poultry and stock co mpounds, 
IMPERIAL CO., D-11, PARSONS, KANSAS 


~ Successful farmers appreciate Suc- 
cessful Farming. We try to make it 
helpful to progressive farm folks. 
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PREVENTING ROUP 
Roup can be prevented by keeping the 
poultry in dry, well ventilated houses and 


feeding balanced rations. Under such 
conditions if a case appears the bird should 
be killed and burned or buried deeply. 
Treating a case of roup is very discourag- 
ing. The bird with roup is suffering ex- 
treme prostration and the discharges from 
the disease have a repulsive odor. This 
odor is the factor that determines whether 
the hen has roup or a simple cold. 

If a hen has a cold it is only a few steps 
to a case of roup. Isolate hens with run- 
ning eyes and treat them with one of the 
coal tar disinfectants or a commercial 
roup remedy. Place permanganate of 
potash in the drinking water to keep the 
disease from spreading. Color the water 
a deep red. Never return a bird with a 
cold to the flock until she is thoroly cured 
and looks like a healthy vigorous specimen. 

We know of one case where a hen was 
treated for roup and then liberated before 
a cure had resulted. In about a week 
eight other hens in the flock were sick 
with the disease, and after another week 
of fussy unpleasant doctoring, all of the 
sick hens had to be killed to protect the 
remainder of the flock. 

A hen which has had a severe cold 
should be banded so she will not be in- 
cluded in the breeding pens the next year. 
When the disease has progressed until it 
results in roup the bird is weakened and 
more subject to a repetition of the disease. 
This trouble is so serious when once 
started that the owner of a good flock of 
ey must not hesitate to sacrifice the 
yest looking hen in the flock if she con- 
tracts the disease. It is necessary to pro- 
tect the balance of the flock and prevent 
a serious financial loss.—R. G. K., Mich. 


THE BEST POULTRY NESTS 

When first in the poultry business we 
thought that nests made of scrap lumber 
or small boxes were satisfactory. Now 
we believe that the nests should be of 
smooth matched lumber with as few 
cracks and crevices as possible. They must 
never be nailed to the sides of the wall or 
beneath the dropping boards, but built 
in portable sections, so they can be easily 
carried from the house for sunning and 
spraying. 

en we used open nests in some of the 
houses the birds were constantly roosting 
on them or bothering the hens while they 
were laying. After several eggs had been 
laid in a nest another hen might decide 
to scratch around in the litter in that nest. 
This resulted in broken eggs and then it 
was only a short step to the egg eating 
habit. 

The best nests are built with a small 
track at the rear where the hens can enter. 
The eggs are removed by lowering a hinged 
door in front. These nests are slightly 
darkened and the hens hardly see the 
eggs that are laid. There is not much 
scratching in the litter in a darkened nest. 
If a soft shelled egg is laid and broken the 
danger of the hen eating it is reduced. 

The egg eating habit probably causes 
as much loss and discouragement as any 
habit or disease which troubles poultry 
keepers. The remedy is largely in preven- 
tion and this consists in building the right 
kind of nests.—R. G. K., Ind. 


CLOVER AS AN EGG PRODUCER 

Clover is as much an egg producer 
among hens as it is a producer of milk 
among cows. It is rich in nitrogen and 
mineral matter. Having a high nutritive 
ratio, it is equal to barley, and almost as 
high as wheat. Its action is to extend the 
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Hatch by SOFT-HEAT 
for Bidoer Profits 


JN .Jess than 4 months, Mrs. C. A. Saunders, 





Porter Soft- Incubator and had 150 chicks 
left. At present prices her return would equal 
$50.00 a mon . . 


Hatches a big, chick from every 
a Wares thalin bolttls ond xanbeanne pander 
out easily—no suffocation, no cripples. 
Cumbersome unsat- 
isf: tubes and 
plate. 


Tubeless—Automatic 
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Double Glass 
Top 
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PORTER INCUBATOR CO. 
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OAK D. RDs. 
UIRE LESS FEED 

OAK DALE BIRDS are very HARDY and 

EXCELLENT FORAGERS, picking up most 

of their living about the farm. 

If all the feed is furnished, OAK DALE 
WHITE LEGHORNS eat 10 Ibs. less per year 
than other breeds. 

BREED TRUE TO TYPE 
are assured of uniform products at all 
The kind that brings the highest prices. 
FREE CATALOGUE 

We can furnish you with either prize winning 

or egg producingstrains. Get our free catalog. 
Department S-2 
OAK DALE FARMS 


Austin, Minn. 
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World’s Best 
Poultry Journal 


You be the Judge! 
Months’ Trial 2 oO Cc 


Subscription 
_ SEND U. 8. STAMPS 

Tells how to keep poultry with greatest prof- 

fit; 179 to 138 panes monthly; 27th year. Best articles; ex- 

pert advice; profusely illustrated. 1 yr., $1.00; 3 yrs., $2.00. 


P Journal Pub.Co., Dept. Quincy,1 | 
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food ration, reduce the too-concentrated 
grain food, and prevent the accumulation 
of internal fat. 

The second crop, or “rowen’”’ clover, 1s 
the best. Clover should be cut when in 
full blossom. Let it grow until the first 
blossoms begin to turn brown. 

Clover contains more mineral matter 
than grain, and the hens relish it highly 
both in summer and winter. During the 
latter season the dried stalks can be 
thrown into the flock, letting them pick 
off the leaves, or the clover can be ground 
up and steamed or boiled and added to 
the mash. 

Bulky food is of great advantage to 
poultry, as it serves to assist digestion and 
promotes health. Variety in the ration is 
also most valuable. If less grain is given, 
and more bulky food, the hens will often 
do better and the feed bills will be re- 
duced.—R. B. 8., Ind. 


WINTER GOOSE FEEDING 
Oats are a better grain feed than corn 
for carrying the geese thru the winter. 
Corn should be used sparingly as geese 
fatten easily and if the birds are overfat 
the eggx will show a low percentage of 
fertility. 
Geese are much like cows in needing 
plenty of fodder. The clover chaff gath- 
ered from around the mangers is relished 
by geese. They will eat silage and gather 
considerable food from corn fodder. In 
fact, any green food that is suitable for 
dairy cows helps out in the winter ration 
of the flock. 

A flock of geese can stand much cold 
and they will often range on stormy days 
when it would be unsafe to allow the hens 
out. But at night a dry roosting place is 
needed that is free from draughts. 

It pays to cull the in the fall and 
keep only the best for breeding stock. The 
money from geese seems to come from 
raising a large number while the grass is 
plentiful and then cashing in on the bulk 
of the flock before winter increases the 
work of caring for them. A small flock of 
breeders will annually produce a large 
flock of market geese if they are so man- 
aged that the eggs are strongly fertile and 

— of setting hens are available for 
rooding the first eggs. 

In the winter the geese will be healthier 
if they are held in moderate flesh and not 
overfed. They cannot be neglected one 
day and then stuffed the next day if the 
best results are expected. Examine the 
birds every few and note the condi- 
tion of the body. Because of the hea 
plumage it is sometimes difficult to tell 
the condition without handling.—R. G. K. 


THE KIND OF HOUSE THAT PAYS 
Continued from page 88. 

out of them. Fer the first consideration to 

ee egg records is young stock intel- 

igently and properly matured. 

“We have not been able to do as much 
as we wanted to do,” her son said to me,”’ 
because we have had to make the chickens 
support us from the very start. But we 
are getting to a place now where we can 
really go into the poultry business.” 

This is not a misfortune. It is in reality 
a marked advantage. For by making the 
hens pay their wy b they go along the 
Kudebecks have n buildin on the 
surest foundation that one can find. 

Mrs. Kudebeck is a quiet, efficient sort 
of woman who takes a great deal of pride 
in her flock, just as any farm woman does. 
She has done nothing that any other man 
or woman on the farm cannot do. The 
fact that she has gotten some wonderful 
results is not due to any unusual secret 
she possesses, but due to the fact that she 
has approached her problems from a 
commonsense standpoint. She has “built 
strong,”’ and that success should follow is 
but a question of right.—C. 8. 


“Corn and hogs go togethér, but the hogs 
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Light that | 
fooled the Radish 


Oye GAS produces a light so like actual sunlight 
that vegetables grown under its rays at Cornell University 
Experimental Farms attained three times the growth of others 
grown by sunlight alone: 


Think of having a light like that in your home! The most 
natural, restful light to the eye that man has ever discovered. 
It’s like having sunlight at your command in every room in 
the house and in the barns, too. ° 


And Union Carbide feeds the kitchen gas range as well. 
A clean, cool kitchen will please your women folks. 


Talk to some of your neighbors who use Union Carbide. 
They'll tell you you can’t afford to be without a Carbide gas 
plant. 


Remember that only Carbide Gas brings both city lighting 
and city cooking comfort to the farm. 


Read the following carefully and think it over. 


Why Carbide Gas Has Been Used for 
Lighting and Cooking for Twenty Years 


Carbide gas ig made automatically— “ 
1 coquises oy carbide and water. ll Requires very little room, 


2 Nearest light to sunlight. 1Q Needs attention but a few times a 
year. 
i Costs nothing to hen not i 
$No expert attention needed. 19 ees © gene we at 


A year’s supply of Union ‘Carbide repairs 
Attauled in one trip from town. 14 Seldom needs 
Any house, new or ol easil E i ight. 
5 Asy 23 0 A. y 15 epbuneaentncerhmrncnan 
G Burns clean without soot or odor, 16 Xo evies of, Hgts from seem to 
7 Cooking flame the hottest known, Veiner dutidings or catty morning 
and late evening chores. 
§ Reeccaaee guepecty value mare Ges. 19 Saves all the daily labor of refilling 
Q Carbide the only artificial farm 19 rsa pre im into kitchen 
fuel for both lighting and cooking. and ashes out. 


10 Piant easily installed. 20 Keeps the kitchen cool in summer. 


UNION CARBIDE SALES CO. 


Carbide and Carbon Bldg. 


Peoples Gas Building, 30 East 42nd Street, Kohl Building 
Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y. San Francisco 
U-10 





UNION CARBIDE 











Distributed direct from 132 Union Carbide Sales Company's 
warehouses conveniently located throughout the country. 





go better for the addition of some supple- 
mentary feeds with the corn. 
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NewKindof Hatcher 


Just send in yoy name. Read about 16 wonderful new 
prerere ments in Radio-Round Incubators, pat round, 
like hen’s nest — no cold corners. 

Only 1% gallons of oil to hatch. , 
—~ | economy secured by & 
powerful triple heater, long u f? 
right draft, patented ‘heat dif- 
fuser, complete circuit radi- 
ators. Heat regulation secured 
by outing down flame at burner 
automatically. 


RADIO-ROUND 


has simple Vaporizing Moisture At- 
sagyment balitin; kee 

mild, even. Big o' at P 
i binge twice to a hatch. b! 



















-Mail ‘Postal “Now 


Know all about the Rad 
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PEARL oy Dp peas 9 nate a 
lood for good digestion— 


eavy 

layingstrain, 

trapnested 20 years records from 200 to 307 eggs. 

our prices on yeartl'a; og hens, breeding males, early 
hatched pul'ets. We ship C.O0.D. and guarantee results. 

Cata'og gives prices; describes stock, tells = about 

our farm and methods; results you can get by reed- 

ing this strain. Send for your copy now. It is free. 


GEORGE B. FERRIS - 932 UNION - GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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THE INCREASED RAIL RATES 
(Continued from page 10) 


ton, pork, ham and bacon from Kansas 
City to St. Louis, are now carried at 23 


cents per one hundred pounds. The ad- 
vance in these will be {8 cents per one 
hundred, or .8 of a mill per pound. 

“Potatoes from Kansas—350 miles aw. ay 
from St. Louis—now take a rate of 24 
cents per one hundred pounds. This will 
be advanced 8% cents per 100, or .85 of 
a mill per pound, the unit at ‘which po- 
tatoes are now retailed. From Colorado 
—over 1,100 miles away—potatoes now 
i} take a rate of 50 cents per one hundred 
pounds. This will be increased 17 cerits, 
or less than 2 mills per pound. 

“The rate on flour from Mi inneapolis and 
Kansas mills, over 500 miles away, is 
241% cents per one hundred pounds. This 
will be increased 8) cents, or approx- 
ims itely 2 cents for a 24-pound sac 

“Canned goods from Indianapolis, 
when large quantities are shipped, take 
a rate of 211% cents per 100. This rate will 
be increased 8) cents or less than 2 mills 
for a two-pound can; from Crane, Mis- 
souri, the rate is 3014 cents per one hun- 
dred ‘pounds, and will be increased 101% 
cents, or spprosienstaly 2 mills per two- 
pound can; from Baltimore, Md., a large 
shipping point for canned goods, ‘the rate 
is 491% cents and will be increased 20 cents 
or 2 mills per one-pound can. 

“Coffee from New Orleans has a rate 
of 43 cents per one hundred pounds, which 
will be increased 144% cents or less than 
one and one-half mills per pound. Sugar 
from New Orleans takes a rate of 441% 


cents per one hundred and will be in- 
creased 15 cents or one and one-half mills 
per pound. 


“The rate on rice from New Orleans is 
now 361% cents per 100, but will be in- 
creased i2 cents or 1.2 mills per pound. 

“The rates on milk from the chief 
shipping points, thirty | to sixty miles dis- 
stant, now average 2)4 cents per gallon. 
The advance in this rate will be twenty 
percent, ye to one and one- 
quarter mills per quart. Butter from 
Elgin IIL, takes a rate of 44 cents. 

“Eggs from Missouri stations, 250 miles 
distant, now take rates of 40 cents per 
100. These will be advanced 14 cents per 
one hundred pounds, equal to three and 
one-half mills per dozen. 

The Southern Railway adds its testi- 
mony in these words: 

“Coming to articles of food, the rate 
on fresh beef from Chicago to Birming- 
ham is now 82 cents per one hundred 
pounds, less than 1 cent per pound. The 
new rate will be $1.0614 per one hundred 
pounds, or slightly more than a cent per 
pound. 

“Sugar can now be shipp 
Orleans to Greensboro, = 

r one hundred pounds or just about 
Ralf a cent per pound. The new rate will 
be 69 cents per one hundred pounds, still 
less than Gave-towthe of a cent per 
pound.” 

Now for coal: W. Jett Lauck, statisti- 
cian for railroad unions, says that coal 
would be increased to the consumer from 
75 cents to $1.35 a ton. To be sure the 
retailer will make the consumer pay the 
increased freight, and he should. Coal 
retailers are not named Jones! Managers 
of farmers cooperatives might add some 
light on the new coal rate. I have nothing 
but the above. 

We've been considering Jones the seller 
in relation to paying the freight. Now, 
Mr. Farmer, your name is Jon ones 
who ys, the Hinge = You cannot = 
the Buek prepare to take 
medicine. e had to take mine this f oe 
I hap to have just threshed 3010 
bun ee ort barley frenn a North Dakota 


d from New 
., for 55 cents 
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SIMPLE MIXTURE 
MAKES HENS LAY 


By W. S. Burgess 


Any > raiser can greatly increase 
his weeliie, easily and quickly y taking 
advantage of the 35 years’ experience of 
a successful poultryman. 

A life long study of egg production has 
resulted in a secret formula of buttermilk 
and other valuable ingredients that puts 

| pep into lazy hens. Users report increases 

of two to seven times as many eggs. 

This secret formula is now put up in 
tablet form and is called Combs’ Butter- 
milk Compound Tablets. Simply feed 
in water or mix with feed. 

I am so convinced that this wonderful 
formula is always successful that I say 
kill the hen that won’t lay after using it. 

One million new users are wanted, so 
for a limited time any reader of this paper 
can get a big double size box (enough for 
a season) on free trial by simply writing 
forit. Send no mone Use the tablets 
30 days; if at the en of that time your 
hens are not laying 2 or 3 times as many 
eggs; if you are not more than satisfied 
in every “ the tablets are to cost you 
nothing. completely satisfied this big 
double size box costs you only $1.00 on 
| thisintroductory offer.. Simply send name 
—post card will do—to Milk Products Co., 
153 Creamery Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., 
and the r= 4 box of tblets will be mailed 
immediately, post paid. 

Milk Products Co.,153 Creamery Bldg. 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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You know the signs=face swollen, 
tase closed, gomb ale, Le or sheeze 
breathing — brea . 
thal odor—that’s Roup. —_ 


Stop ft t Quick with th Sonkey's 


Chictens doc docto 4 
Roup germs and states, exile the 
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getting a 

Gonkey’s F Poultry Tonic 
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$1000 in Prizes 
Sobing Focte’” Vise Haken, Pree. 
Belle City IncubatorCge, 

Box 42, Racine, Wis. 


LANS FOR POULTRY HOUSES 


All Styles. 150 Tl copy of*’The Full 
you—send 











ustrations. Also 
Basket.” These will surely please 
- Inland Poultry Journal, Dept. 2, Indianapolis, Lod. 

















farm and got it into the farmer’s elevator 
a day before the official day set for the 
freight increase. My barley was knocked 
down three cents a bushel on account of 
that increase in freight rate from Ayr 
to Minneapolis. The elevator man knew 
he could not get that barley to market 
before the next day—or probably next 
week—so he played safe by making me 
put up the advance. Don’t laugh at me. 
All the rest of you got that same jolt if 
you sold pln or after that date. All 
grain, all livestock went down the in- 
creased amount of the freight haul from 
your town to the central market. 

No matter what the consumer pays for 
his spuds or apples, or whatnot; no matter 
if the freight increase on a peck or a dozen 
or a pound is so small he cannot see it with 
a@ microscope, you have already paid the 
freight on everything you sold off the 
farm. And you sold in large enough 
quantities to feel it, even if you did not 
know you paid the freight. Even if your 
stuff was sold to the local store or to a 
neighbor you paid the freight on it to the 
central market. Yes you did, Jones. 

Perhaps a quotation from a letter I got 
from Clifford Thorne, attorney for the 
American Farm Bureau Federation will 
interest you: 

“The total tons handled by all railroads 
for the year ended December 31st, 1918, 
which is the latest published, was 1,- 
263,265,890 tons. Those living on the 
farms constitute approximately one-third 
of the total population in the United 
States. Considering the fact that the 
farmer uses more machinery, more lumber, 
more coal, more supplies of practically 
every kind than the average person living 
in the city, I believe it is safe to say that 
the farmer has to pay the freight rates as 
a consumer on forty percent of the re- 
maining tonnage over and above the 
freight rates on the products of agriculture. 
The total tons peed ate to the transpor- 
tation of agricultural products and prod- 
ucts of animals during the year above 
named was 151,812,699. Forty percent 
of the balance of the tons is 444,581,- 
276, these together amount to 47.2 per- 
cent of the total. 

“The farmer is peculiarly situated 
among the shippers in that he not only 
pays the freight on finished products but 
he has to absorb the freight on the raw 
products which he markets. There is some 
duplication in this computation which is 
inevitable. 

“The freight rates on coal and other 
products of mines which constitute over 
fifty percent of the tonnage are very much 
lower than the freight rates on agricul- 
tural products and the products consumed 
by the farmer. 

“Consequently, I deduct from the fore- 
going the feloulie conclusions: It is fair 
to say that approximately fifty percent of 
the transportation bill of this country is 
borne by the farmer. 

“T am enclosing a complete statement 
of the tonnage figured for all the different 
classes of freight as far as the Interstate 
Commerce Commission divides it.” 
Revenue Freight Tonnage by General Classes 


of Commodities; Class 1 Carriers for the 
Year Ended December 31, 1918 








Tons 
Commodity originating 
on road 
Total products of agriculture.... 116,036,257 
Total products of animals...... 35,776,442 
Total products of mines........ 734,788,424 
Total products of forests. ...... 97,242,429 
Total manufacturers........... 180,368,848 
Miscellaneous commodities (car- 
ES EEG 45,676,691 
C. L. goods not distributed 
is ess ccaie sgnssas 


53,376,799 


Grand total, all commodities 1,263,265,890 





Authority: Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s Preliminary Abstract of Statis- 
tics of Common Carriers for the Year 
Ended December 31, 1918. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





(The three great pur- 
poses of the Bell telephone 
organization, the three 
united interests which the 
management must ever 
keep in the fore-front, 
are: service to the public, 
justice to the employees, 
security to stockholders, 

Service to the public 
must be as continuous, 
dependable, and perfect 
in speech transmission, 
under all conditions and 
during all emergencies, 
as it is humanly possible 
for science and skill to 
produce, 


Justice to employees 







Qne Policy 








Bigger Egs 
*Sales Easily 
Made 









GET MORE 
MONEY FOR YOUR EGGS 
Sell direct to city consumer. 
Get all the profits that are 
coming to you. The Crosby Mar- 
keting Plan tells how. Nothing 
like it ever offered. Old-timers who 
know the city’s best buyers show 
you how to reach them. Big in- 
creased profits to every egg shipper. 
Now’s the harvest time. Don’t 
put it off. Details free. Write 
today. 
CROSBY EGG CRATE CO., 
312 Chestnut St., 
St. Louis, 
Mo. 




























Males and Females 
4 Cheap Leghorns, Wyandottes, Rocks, 
Reds, Orpingtons, Cochins and also 
Ducks, Geese, Turkeys and Guineas, 





from each upper corner. 





price list free, write today. 
W. H. Koell, Box A, Hampton, Iowa 











Our Triple. Responsibility 


requires their careful 
training for the work ex- 
pected of them, agreeable 
and healthful working 
conditions, adequate pay, 
an opportunity for ad- 
vancement, cordial rela- 
tions between managing 
and other employees, and 
every facility for properly, 
performing their duties. 


Security to stockhold- 
ers demands earnings to 
provide dividends with a 
margin for safety and the 
stability of market value 
which goes with a large 
number of shareholders 
with a small average own- 
ership. 


One System 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 


And all directed toward Better Service 
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) Pe vse from the 
Sag 1 === CANADIAN PACIFIC 


4 : 
e - 
THE HOME MAKEA 


THe Canadian Pacific Railway offers you a great opportunity to own a farm 

home. Many of these farms have paid for themselves with the first crop. 
Out of its last big block of reserved farm lands you can buy your farm under 
a plan of long term easy payments that is remarkable in the history of farm 
investments. The country is ideal for mixed farming as well as grain grow- 
ing. Later, the same lands can be bought only from private 
owners, and naturally the work of cultivation and improvement 


will make the prices higher. We urgeinvestigation now. Never Lie ~ 
again on the North American continent will farm lands be ri 
offered at prices so low. KX A 


Your Last Big Opportunity Bureau of Canadian Information 


Until this land is disposed of the Canadian _ The Canadian Pacific Railway 
will furnish you with the latest 


Pacific Railway offers you the most wonderful  teliable information on all phases 


opportunity in the world to own a farm, achieve of Canadian agriculture and in- 
snd ie d ‘ch in Western Canad dustry from their Reference Libra- 
1n epen ence an grow TIC in : es tal an a. ries in Chicago, New York and 
It offers to sell you farm lands in the rich open Fagen end op or obliga- 
prairies and fertile park lands of the Lloydminster _ es3 organizations on ge gon 
and Battleford Districts of Central Alberta and __ invited to make use of it. Write or 
Saskatchewan or in Manitoba for an average of ew = hve _ of Canadian 


about $18.00 an acre. 165 E. Ontario St., Chicago 
1270 Broadway, New York, or 


Twenty Years to Earn and to Pay a _— Station, Montreal, 


ALL YOU have to pay down is 10 percent Special Rates for Homeseekers and Full Informaiton 
of the purchase price. If land is purchased Special railway rates for homeseekers make inspec- 


der settlement ditions, no further pay- tion easy. You can also secure free, illustrated 
ee ne ee ae ee ee phlets full of facts and government figures about 


ment of principal until end of fourth year, de alues, acreage yields, climate, Western Canada’s 
then sixteen annual payments. Interest is farm achievements of the past and its possibilities of 


6 per cent. This means that twenty years future development, and setting out in detail its 


is given you in which to pay for your farm ansad oy 1 | ag to settlers on easy payment 
° 1 . 


home and it may pay for itself with one crop. 
M. E. THORNTON, Supt. of Colonization 


If you would prosper on a rich Canadian farm, 
as have thousands of others, this is the time to CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 





make your oy There is > — y= 930 First St. E., Calgary, Canada 
of securing a Canadian farm than under the li ’ ° ° 
conditions of the Canadian Pacific. In Central Don t Delay Your Investigation 


Saskatchewan, Seager; Wheeler grew the world’s This announcement calls attention to the last great 
prize wheat. At Deydminster, the world’s prize block of the Canadian Pacific Reserve farm lands. 
oats were grown. Here in this fertile country isthe There is time for ny ey | careful investigation. 


final opportunity for you to acquire a farm that will But there is no time for delay in deciding to m 
vot endent that investigation. The forehanded man will act today. 


make you independent. 
= ee ee ee ~~: —s4 _ ~- “—s '— Se = -—— — = ee « 
No Taxes on Your Improvements | M. E. THORNTON, Supt. of Colonization 
The system of taxation encourages your success. , CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


930 First Street E., Calgary, Alberta 
I would be interested in learning more about: 
Farm opportunities in Alberta, Saskatchewan and 


Manitoba. 
O Irrigation farming in Sunny Alberta. 
CO) Special railway rates for homeseekers. 


There is a small tax on the land—seldom more than 
20 cents an acre for all purposes—but there are no 
taxes on your live stock, buildings, improvements, 
implements or personal effects. Good markets, 
modern schools, roads, churches, amusements, make 
farm life desirable and attractive. ) Business and industrial opportunities in Western 
Canada. 


t 
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| 
No Sale Without Investigation 4 0 Town lots in growing Western towns. 
i 
i 
I 
: 


You must be satisfied and have every question 
answered before taking up your home. Investiga- 
tion is invited and made easy. Upon request we 
will arrange all details of an investigation trip to 
suit your time and convenience. 
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LETTERS AND COMMENT 


rtment of Letters and Comment is 











is d 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. The 
views herein exp by our subscribers are 
not necessarily our views. We do not ask you to 
agree with them or with us. We will publish as 
many reasonable letters as our space will permit. 





HOW ABOUT IT, BUDDIES? 
I enjoy reading the “Bulletin,” and have been 
especially interested in the remarks of ex-service 
men anent com ry military training. I am an 
ex-service man myself, having been drafted after 
my discharge from the navy, and so know some- 
thing of both army and navy service. On the whole 
I agree that we should aah have compulsory train- 
ing, and yet I fully believe that six months in the 
service is valuable education to any man. I onl 
served eight months in the army, five of which 
spent in France. I weighed a hundred and nine- 
teen pounds when I enli in the navy (I was 
pe and a hundred and sixty when I was dis- 
charged from the army—so one can say something 
good about the service. And I, like most of them, 
grumbled because I thought I wasn’t getting 
enough to eat. Good luck to 8. F. Keep up the 
good work.—D. M. K. 


FOR A BIRTHDAY PRESENT 
Did it ever occur to you that for one dollar you 
could give thirty-six presents to some friend by 
presenting him or her with a three-years’ sub- 
scription to the “Successful Farming?” Once each 
month for thirty-six months your remembrance of 
her or him is brought to your friend’s mind. Thou- 
sands of subscriptions are now used as birthday 
presents.—G. T. 


SORE AT POLITICAL ADVERTISEMENT 

On page 42 of October issue of 8. F. you speak 
of a square deal for the farmer and also of price 
fixing. Say, how much price-fixing is there at this 
time on farmer stuff? Is there any? I say No! 
I am a farmer and also listed as a manufacturer in 
Dun’s. I will say that the farmer has had as 
square a deal as any other business or the manu- 
facturer. They all went thru hardships during the 
war and they should be real citizens. 

I think any person with ten cents worth of brains 
could see the worthlessness of your arguments. 
It’s as plain as daylight that the whole world moves 
and lives out of the four great things, as agricul- 
tural products, mining, lumbering and _ fisheries. 
And en begun on the land or farm. The people 
have almost lost their minds over high cost of liv- 
ing, and how in the name of common sense can you 
get the cost down unless you start at the farm? 

When the war began the farmers’ stuff went up 
first, and in time everything went sky high. Now 

ou are howling about the farmers’ low prices. 

hey must lower to get high cost of living down. 
I don’t think a person needs to be overly intelligent 
to see into this article on page 42, as you argue. 
It is lopsided and a shame to insert in such a paper 
as you have. This page 42 may have made you 
something at present, but will be a great loss I pre- 
dict later. —G. W. G., Ohio. ’ 

Comment: Like many readers, this man failed 
to see that what he complains of is an advertise- 
ment paid for by the Republican Central Com- 
mittee, and plai y marked as “Paid Political Ad- 
vertisement.”’ The editors are not responsible for 
what is said in that paid advertisement. The Sep- 
tember issue had a full Fm 4 paid advertisement 
from the Republicans and one from the Democrats. 
We stated on the editorial page of that issue that 
we took no responsibility for the statement of 
petites advertising. A business man | in 

n’s as a manufacturer should understand this 
and not get sore at the paper. We are not parti- 
san and believe in giving both sides of a question, 
and therefore printed both advertisements in one 
issue. For some reason the Democrats failed to 
get their advertisement to us in time for the Octo- 
ber issue.—Editor. 


SUGGESTS BIRD PROTECTION 

If the agricultural department at Washington 
would appoint a special agent to protect migratory 
ducks and other migratory water fowls at the head 
of the Great Lakes (Duluth, Superior and Ashland) 
it would help to save our vanishing life. 

I am quite sure that there are citizens at the head 
of the Great Lakes who would serve as special 
agents for the agricultural department without a 

, only actual expenses in q 

8. F. has made a strong fight toward saving from 

destruction our migratory land and water fowls.— 


HOW WET I AM! 

Am a hundred percent wet; of Irish extraction; 
would be unworthy the name of “man” an 
ashamed of my blood if unable to control myself. 
Prohibition is contrary to the word of God and just 
the opposite of what the constitution of Coamee- 
did country guarantees its citizens. The wets have 
been disfranchised, and the eighteenth amendment 
enacted by strategy. Let the dry jugglers fix the 
figures, and it would yr | —— that since the 
eighteenth amendment of our penitentiaries, 
jails and alms houses have been emptied; that the 
attorney generals, police, United States marshals, 
on down to constables , have nothing to do because 








Lest the drys forget I would remind them that 
there bh D six m committeed within the 
past eight months just across our border, and all 
six pulled off within a radius of fifty miles. Will 
the drys, since prohibition has been in vogue, be 
brazen enough to deny we have had in these 
United States adultery galore, murders com- 
mitted daily, 31,129 automobiles stolen in twelve 
of our cities last ae! thousands of banks and indi- 
viduals robbed Idiy ~ day and night; mobs, 
worst race riots ever known, unrest, strikes 
profiteering, threatened fuel famine, disgraceful 
divorce courts full and’ overflowing, stock swindling 
amounting to the billion dollar mark? These 
evils are not all that could be named, but suffivient 
and convincing enough that prohibition has failed 
to make good. human being is killed every 
thirty-five minutes in this country by the auto 
motor. Surely the s will not now have the 
audacity to charge the destruction of these precious 
lives to booze.—G. M. B., Missouri. 

Comment: What has prohibition got to do with 
the wave of crime that has not only swept this 
country, but the world, since the war? ar did 


it. You may be assured it would be worse with a 
wet oun, Prohibition has hardly got to work- 
ing yet.—Editor. 


LIKES NICHOLS’ TRAVEL STORIES 
As this is my first year taking S. F., I thought I 
would just write you a line or two expressing my 
appreciation of your efforts to make it both in- 
structive and interesting; but what I want more 
pertioulars to speak of is an article by Mr. 
Nichols, “Birdseye Views of Far Lands.” As we 
had a nice rain this morning, I took up the August 
number and was looking over Mr. Nichols’ article 
again, and I thought as I did the first time I read 
it, what a good thing you published it in your maga- 
zine, which goes into so many families. I am a 
firm believer in the Bible, but I hear so many say 
they hardly read it, and a good wpe | they 
don’t believe it. I think it would be a g thin 
if every family in this country, in the cities as wel 
as the country, could read Mr. Nichols’ article. 
I think the city people are more apt to be skeptical 
than the country people, as they see nearly every- 
thing done by ae while we see the crops 
and animals growing an know that we depend on 
the rain and sunshine which God gives us.—T. W., 
Michigan. 


CIRCUMSTANCES ALTER CASES 
I was a reader of S. F. for several years and got 
several subscribers. There is one thing I will never 
“Wilson will keep us out of war’’ was the 


(*) 
across. No! he must send the poor boys across like 
cattle to be shot to pieces. Then you sided in with 
him. So I have quit your paper, and it can stay 
so as long as you hang with Wilson. 

I had a good son that had to go across the sea 
and be shot at to please Wilson and his followers. 
If we have to sign up for the League of Nations our 
boys will have to face every little trouble over 
seas. This is a free nation, and why tie ourselves 
up as slaves for other countries?—J. W. A., Ohio. 

Comment: Our friend laments that his son went 
over to help clean up a nation that was making war 
on us, Wilson stayed out of it as long as possible. 
Germany would not leave us alone. We had to 
get in the fight. We should not regret the sacrifice 
or the outcome. We should join the League of 
Nations so as to prevent getting into other wars. 
They who volunteer to join the army will be the 
ones, if they are needed, to help police the world. 
The surest way to start another war is for the 
United States to stay out of the league and prepare 


t 
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There are three objections, aside from the ex- 
pense, made to the primary as it is now. First, 
that the average voter has no way of knowing all 
the qualifications of all the candidates for state 
offices. This could be remedied in part, at least, b 
the short ballot. Let all the state executive of- 
ficers, except the governor and lieutenant governor, 
be appointed by the governor, who could then be 
responsible for the whole state administration. 
This would give the added advantages of unifying 
the administration. It sometimes ae that 
the governor is of one party and some of the officers 
who should assist him are of the opposite party and 
play politics instead of cooperating with him. Twice 
in recent years the governor of Missouri and the 
attorney general have been of opposite parties, and 
in one of these cases the attorney general worked 
against the governor and tried to e his adminis- 
tration a failure  —s_. y 
The second objection is that the people fail to 
vote at the primary, and so the bosses and their 
hirelings carry the election. I can not see that this 
applies to the primary any more than to the old 
stem. I doubt if as many voters ever atten 
the caucus as now attend the primary. You do 
not see as many out at once at the primary, 
cause they do not have to be 


I 


there all at once. A 
man can vote any time from 6:00 a. m. till sunset 
and go back to his work the same as at the general 
election. At a caucus they must all be there at a 
certaifi time, and the organizing, appointing com- 
mittees, parliamen disputes, balloting for 
delegates, etc., are likely to spoil the whole after- 
noon, unless it is a “mob” caucus. And when it 
is done they have | elected delegates to a county 
convention which will elect delegates to a state or 








there are no infractions law—the prohibition 
panacea preventing. 





congressional convention, and each set of delegates 





the country teacher mentioned again. 
this propaganda for this one class of labor and none 
for the hired man and the girl servant that you 


we consider the hired help 


the count 
who earn their livelihood by the sweat of the brow 
a has to pay this high-salaried country teacher 
who ex 
per week, and then have you and all the hired help 
wait on them, and take them out joy-riding every 
time the car goes out, or they are peeved and want 


leads to? 
place. 
their path should be rosy all the way. Why not 


dering a service to all humanity. 
builder and find a foundation 1s the first on the 


sh 
for the first month of the next sc 
a, I like my work, and love my boys and girls 

ter 
to leave the profession simply because the salary 
receiv: 
pleasantness endured.—C, E. J., Ohio. 


subject to manipulation by the bosses, while a vote 
cast in the primary is counted di for the man 
ma ag = pe es ay le 

e t jection is t in the primary a 
plurality may nominate a man not acceptable to 
the majority of the voters of the party, while a 
convention would be interested in nominating a 
man who can win. In Texas, I am told, the law 
provides for a second primary to decide cases where 
neither candidate has a majority of the votes of his 
party. If this plan is deemed too expensive, a law 
might be made to provide that in such a case the 
state, congressional or county committee of the 
party, as the case might be, should choose between 
the two receiving the largest number of votes in 
the primary. 

See what the primary did for the prohibition 
cause in Missouri this year. Both candidates for 
goverane are dry and both candidates for Uni 

tates senator; in ten congressional districts out 
of sixteen both candidates for congress are dry, 
and in three others one is dry. Would boss-con- 
trolled conventions have done that well?—J. 8. 
C. 8., Missouri. 


WOULD FINISH THE PRODUCT 

_ Cooperative marketing seems to be the one solu- 
tion and salvation for the farmer, but simply co- 
operative seeking to establish factories does not 
remedy the evil. In this state, and probably the 
entire south, the tobacco growers “have been 
framed.” The buyers got together and put the 
price below the cost, and meek farmers were com- 
pelled to stand for it. The farmer has nothing to 
say about what he is to get for his produce; buyers 


get together and agree to divide the crop and pay 


what they please. The solution for that is for the 
farmers to form cooperative roller mills, grist mills, 


cotton mills, tobacco factories, creameries, etc. 
and go in the open market and buy in competition 
with other buyers, pay the same price as other 
buyers, the profits beyond a reasonable return on 
the money to be prorated to the farmers from whom 
the produce has been bought on the grade basis. 
If the private feed, flour and meal mill could pay a 
given price, and live, so could the cooperative mill, 
and the excess dividend would make a lot of dif- 
ference to the farmer. 
criticized.—M. T. C., North Carolina, 


Think it over and have it 


THINKS TEACHERS fFAVORED 
Under the heading of Editorial Comment I find 
Why all 


forget. 
cry, and as soon as he was elected he plunged us | speak of? Are they not human as well as this 
into war and would not hear of volunteers to teacher whom you claim pays her way? Out here 


pay their way as well 
f not better, and, if the truth were known, they do 
over—for it is the man and woman 


ts to buy half of your house for $3.50 


0 go to the city. ‘ : 

Did you ever stop to think what this propaganda 
It only causes dissension in the wrong 
These country teachers are led to believe 


ry and make all other labor believe the same? I 
hink more of us should take the example that 


Christ set—see where we can do the most good for 


he least money, and in this way we w be ren- 
i I have been a 


in order to be sure the construction will 


to fight our own battles alone.—Editor. stand, and if yee devote more thought and space 
to solving the farm problems you will find the farm- 
FAVORS PRIMARY VOTING = are rag — share with the other fellow.— 

. C., Mic n. 





TEACHERS’ WORKING HOURS 
As to working hours—only thirty hours a week! 
wish “Subscriber” could answered by eve 


teacher in the United States. Long after the busi- 
ness man has closed his office and the laborer laid 
down his tools, the teacher is toiling over scarcely 
legible papers from written exercises, or i 
her work for the next day. No teacher is so 


reparing 


learned that this is not necessary. In many cases 
she is trying to formulate a plan whereby she can 
help Johnny bring his grade up to the passing mark; 
and she returns to school the next morning opeful 


for Johnny’s future only to have her enthusiasm 
killed for 
an explanation of the 
the teacher well 


a 


ys by Johnny’s irate mother aes 
fty percent mark—whi 

knows should have been thirty 
cent—and the “No” under the space marked 
Studious?” on Johnny’s report card. For weeks 


the teacher carries the memory of that interview 
with her, a constant companion for holidays for 
Lm she gets paid. 
+ irt: 


And yet some one says, 
y hours a week.” P 
Summer jobs for teachers are a necessity rather 


than a luxury, for the $15 allowance for vacation 
expenses se 
month’s salary is drawn, and the teacher, worn out 
poeeny and mentally, takes a job not at all to 


om materializes before the last 


, and toils thru the summer in order that 
pay her expenses 
ool year. Per- 


r liki 
e may 


e 
ave sufficient money to 


than does the average teacher; but I intend 


ed is not sufficient recompense for the un- 











Beasts that prowl 
in the Night 


More than once in your life you 
will feel the vital need of a 
revolver. Your safety—perhaps 
your life—will depend upon your 
means of protection at such 
moments. 


IVER JOHNSON 
aurouanc REVOLVERS 











Can’t go off accidentally. 
brop it, kick it, thump it or 
“Wammer the Hammer.” 
J).st one way to fire an Iver Johnson, 
The trigger must be pulled all the 
way back. Safe, sure, accurate. 

Choice of three grips: Regular, Per- 
fect Rubber, Western Walnut. 


Three Booklets, one or all free on request 
“A” ~—Arms; “B”—Bicycles;" C”—Motorcycles 
If your dealer hasn’t in stock the particular 
model vou want, send us his name and address. 
We will supply you through him. 


Iver Johnson’s Arms and Cycle Works 
348 River Street Fitchburg, Mass. 


99 Chambers Street, New York 
717 Market Street, San Francisco 


Ioer Johnson Bicycles 
are world famed for easy 
riding, etrength and 

—# durability. Models and 
prices to suit everyone. 





B0OKM IDES 
ON TANNED 


Every reader of this 
paper should havea copy 
of this free book on fur 
styles showing fur coats 
for men and women, fur 
robes, fur caps, etc., that 
we make up to order 
from horse and cow 
hides. This book also 
shows styles of fine furs, 
collars and mufis we 
make up to order from 
skins of smaller animals you send us. 


You save 25% to 50% on furs when 

you furnish the hides and skins yourself and 

you get a job of work from us that is guar 

anteed. Write for free style book today. 
GLOBE TANNING CO. 

212 @ &. First St. 


Ship your hides to Cownie, the 
old reliable tanner, as 
thousands of others are do- 
ing and receive back beauti- 
ful robes and coats made to 
your order at a greater saying 
fee gree betere, 
action teed. 
for our illus: 


Ad eee 
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POINTS FOR TRAPPERS 


There are peculiar conditions prevail- 
ing in the market for raw furs with which 
trappers should become familiar, and 
which they should take into consideration 
when marketing this season’s catch. 

If they do not inform themselves in 
advance, they are likely to be disap- 
pointed and probably dissatisfied when 
they receive the returns from their first 
shipment of furs. 

- the first place, buyers are heavily 
stocked with raw furs which were pur- 
chased last year and which are still on 
hand. One of the principal reasons why 
the dealers are carrying such an enormous 
stock is due to the fact that the manu- 
facturing end of the business has had a 
strike since last May. Ten thousand men 
have been out, and a great many of them 
are still out. ‘This has resulted in the fur 
dealers being compelled to carry the furs 
all during the manufacturing season and 
they still have them on hand with a new 
raw fur season coming on. Last season, 
with highest prices in history for an in- 
centive, the trappers brought in an un- 
usually heavy catch. It is estimated by 
good authorities that stocks representing 
a value of more than seventy-five million 
dollars are still in the hands of dealers. 

With financial conditions as they are, 
many dealers may not be able to borrow 
sufficient money at the bank with which 
to carry present stocks and buy the new 
crop of furs, even at greatly reduced 
prices. With this situation in mind, it can 
easily be realized that new furs coming to 
market will not meet the brisk demand of 
last year and prices offered are certain to 
reflect the condition. 

Whether or not conditions on the fur 
market will improve later in the season 
cannot be definitely forecast. It would 
seem, however, that in view of the fact 
that manufacturers have a good supply of 
furs on hand and dealers are heavily 
stocked with raw furs, any approach to 
last year’s demand and last year’s prices 
for new furs this year are extremely 
doubtful. 


BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 
Continued from page 20 

Suppose we go out with the rubber 
gatherer for a few hours and see how his 
ob compares with ours on a cornbelt farm. 

Ve will not go with one of the slaves who 
is compelled to work, but with an ordinary 
man who makes his living in this way. As 
the rubber season lasts but half of the 
year, he lives perhaps alone in a little hut 
in the forest. 

He has at the beginning of the season cut 
his way thru the jungle, a circuitous path 
in which there are from sixty to one hun- 
dred trees. These are ordinary rubber 
trees in the forest or jungle. He carries a 
small odd shaped ax, some little cups and 
a lump of clay. At the first tree he makes 
a gash in the bark, puts a small piece 
of clay beneath it and fastens a little cup 
to this. He may make a half dozen of these 
on a single tree. It makes one think of 
tapping the maple in the spring as some of 
us used to do, only he is careful not to cut 
thru the bark of the rubber tree. 

After he has visited every tree on his 
circuit he is near the hut and goes in for 
breakfast. Most of what he eats and wears 
is expensive for there are no factories in 
Manaos. Even salt is thirty cents a pound. 
Now he starts out again with a pail. As 
he goes from tree to tree he empties the 
milky fluid in the cups into his pail. Re- 
turning to his hut he makes a fire between 
two forked stakes driven into the ground. 
For fuel he uses the nuts of a certain palm 
that grows in the forest, having gathered 
them beforehand. 

These nuts burp with a small flame and 
make a very dense smoke, When the fire 
has well started he puts over it a kind of a 
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AND GET HIGHEST PRICES, HONEST GRADING, 

PROMPT CASH RETURNS, FREE ILLUSTRATED 

TRAPPERS’ GUIDE TO SHIPPERS : 2 3 = 8 
Write for Price List 


M° MILLAN FUR € WOOL C0. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


TRAPPERS 


from other 
des as an 
from 8 
books 


Partial list of con- 
dum weather 


es, ; showing 

how you can get your trapper’s supplies at 
manufacturer’s prices or less. We pay it~ 
or a FREB Trappers’ Guide 
. Established 1871, 

WEIL BROS. & CO., Ine. 

“The Old Square Deal House” 
102 Well Block, Fort Wavne, tnd.. U.S, A. 


| TRAPPERS 


THIS BOOK 





i) Write us today and we will send 
Free our Illustrated Trapper’ Gu 
Tints and much informa- 


Remember: This is the Fur House that always 
treats the Trapper on the Square. 


WE TAN AND MANUFACTURE FURS INTO GARMENTS 


Write us today for your Free 
copy of this wonderful Book. 


Henry Strelff Fur Co., Dept. 5, Monroe, Wis. 























funnel shaped cover with an opening in the 
center. Now he lays a pole on the forks 
of his stakes, dips up some of the milky 
fluid from the pail and pours it slowly on 
the pole where it is warm. As he turns the 
stick the fluid sticks and hardens and the 
smoke darkens it. He keeps this up until 
he has formed a big black ball which he 
then takes from the stick. 
Thus the rubber gatherer keeps at work 
until he has used all the milky fluid 
gathered in the morning. To make the 
best rubber the balls, or rubber biscuits as 
they called, must be made the same 
day the fluid is run from the tree. Thus 
the rubber is gathered, taken to Manaos, 
loaded on a big steamship and sent to 
Akron, via New York. No articles are 
perhaps made of this pure rubber.It would 
melt with the heat. It is mixed with 
sulphur or some other substances and 
made into erasers, rubbers, waterproof 
coats, belts, automobile tires, or used in 
a hundred other wavs. 
As noted above until recently half of 
the rubber used in the whole world came 
from the Amazon valley. The reason why 
it is not so today is not for any lack of 
rubber in this valley for there are un- 
counted millions of rubber trees here that 
have never been seen by the eyes of man. 
It will be the same way in a hundred years 
for only the border of these rubber forests 
have been touched as yet. It is cheaper to 
get rubber from other yy now. 
Forty years ago rubber trees were 
lanted in Ceylon, Java, Sumatra, B 
ingapore at in other parts of the world. 
In many of these places they are well 
cultivated and modern methods used in 
gathering it. As it is easier and cheaper 
to farm with modern machinery, so it is 
true in the rubber gathering industry and 
for this reason the valley of the Amazon 
does not supply such a large proportion of 
the world’s rubber as it did ten \ 
But let no one be worried over the weal 
rubber supply. In the Amazon valley 
alone the supply is we ng boundless. Some 
day these old meth will give way to 
modern ways and then there 1s no reason 
why rubber cannot be produced until it is 
almost as cheap as dirt. 
One of the important tributaries of the 
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A PRACTICAL 
REPAIR BOOK 


When a pump, furnace, tank or pan léak, crack or break, 
or your tractor or automobile needs repairs apply Smooth-On 
Tron Cement for a quick and durable repair. 


Smooth-On Iron Cement — 
is a time and money saver around the home, stable or garage. 
to apply as Pa? oe as iron. 
Sold b dware and General Stores, 6 oz. 30c; 1 Ib. cans 
50c. By mail add 5c for postage. 


Smooth-On Mfg. Co. 



















for Illustrated 
Booklet (S), illus- 
trating and describing 
hundreds of repairs. 














Amazon is the Madeira River. The name 
means “river of wood” and was given to it 
because so many uprooted trees float down 
the stream. Large ships can go up seven 
hundred miles to where the course is 
interrupted by rapids. After these rapids 
are past, large ships can go several hund 

miles farther. Beyond these rapids is a 
region called Acre which was formerly 
claimed by both Brazil and Bolivia. Be- 
cause it contains multiplied millions of 
rubber trees neither nation would give it 
up. Finally the case was settled by Brasil 
keeping it but she was to pay Bolivia a 
large sum of money and in addition build 
a railroad around these rapids. It was 
— ys to oe a railroad — in = 

eart of aj le but a company from 

United States was found willing to under- 
take the job. This will not only open a 
way thru the forests but open up a large 
territory where there are millions of acres 
of grazing lands and rich minerals, 





e the Amazon valley is rich in a 
hundred ways, yet its greatest resources ' 
are the immense rubber forests. Rubber is 
everywhere. Some one says, “Rubber is 
the currency of the Amazon i Ifa 
physician can be found to set a broken arm 
or leg, he is paid in rubber; if a man 
a boat or some rice or a mule, he pays for 
it in rubber.” From the day that Christo. 
pher Columbus found the natives of this 
country playing on the sea sho i 
ball that: bounced to a great height, and 
another early explorer found the Indians 
smearing their garments with a substance 
to make them waterproof; from that day 
until the present in the Amazon valley 
“rubber has been king.” 
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YOU are naturally anxious to get the full market value 
for your Raw Furs, so ship them to Joseph Ullmann, & 
c. During our sixty-six years of progress through § 
fair dealing, we have always quoted prices according @ 
to the actual value, and have always paid the prices 4 
we quote. 
We are ry in the market for Raw Furs whether 8 
prices are high or low, or the demand is good or poor. @ 
QUICK CASH PAYMENTS 4 
There is no delay in getting your money when ship 8 
tous. We charge no commission, pay all express 
charges and refund poe on mail shipments. 
Rererences: Any tn the United - Branches g 
tn all the important fur markets. + 
WRITE FOR PRICE LIST AND SHIPPING TAGS 


JOSEPH ULLMANN, Inc.& 


Cor. 5th and Rosabel Sts.5 
SAINT PAUL, MINN. Dept. 125 
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We pay highest market 
est assortment and 
Established 33 years in New York. Capital 
surplus and resources over $5,000,000. 
Reference: Any bank or banker in U. S. A. 
Write for Price List A. 


Albert Herskovits & Son 
>t ™N 


$492 SO W. 22naS ew York 







Successful Farming advertisements are guaranteed. 
We accept no advertisements of questionable character. 
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UPON THE WATERS” 


A Christmas Story 


By LILIAN HALL CROWLEY 





ARCIA, sweetheart, you won’t 
be too disappointed, I hope. You 
see, dear, expenses at the office 

have been high this year and the oil 
investment was a failure—’’ 

“Don’t worry, John. Of course we 
wanted to go over next spring, but we 
can wait.” 

“T think I could get enough together 
so that you could go, Marcia.” 

“No, John, No! We'll visit our dear 
son’s grave together. By another year 
we'll surely have money enough for us 
both.” “I hate to have you wait. 
You’ve been so very brave and patient, dear.”” “No more than 
rou have. It’s only a grave after all; our boy’s spirit lives on. 

fe knew when he chose the aviation service that it was a 
dangerous one. We made our sacrifice then. I am comforted 
that we feel alike about letting his body remain where it is.” 

“Very well, dear, we'll hope for next year.” Next morning 
Marcia Newton exerted 
herself to appear cheer- 
ful before her husband. 
He must not be worried 
with thots of her dis- 
appointment for the 
long-desired trip to 
But she was 





ng ; 
very lonely. 

pA was busy all day 
and sometimes several 
evenirgs a week with 
his clients. Marcia had 
had their boy to look 
after for twenty-two 
years. She thot over the 
wee baby times; the first 
tooth; the short dresses; 
the kindergarten; the 
grade school, when he 
used to come breath- 
lessly rushing in after 
football or baseball togs; 
the singing in the choir; 
the loathed music les- 
sons; then high school 
and college. 

She and John had 
scrimped themselves 
that their son might 
have an education. He 
had been a good boy; 
had always done well in 
school, and Marcia’s 
planning and saving had been a labor of love. He graduated 
with honors and enlisted when his country’s call came. He 
had served in France, he had fallen there. 

The United States Government would return the body to its 
native soil but Marcia and John did not wish it so, but they had 
planned to go over in the spring and now they must wait. 

John had never been a money-maker in the usual sense of 
the expression, but he had a good law practice and had been 
able to provide well for his family, even if they did not have 
expensive luxuries. He was too honest and unsuspecting to be 
on his guard among men who made money their god. 

“He is a dear and a wonderful John,” thot Marcia, “and I 
wouldn’t have him changed in any way. I have more than 
money when I have him.” 

She went singing about her work, when suddenly there was a 
crash in the street; she heard voices and the hurrying of feet 
along the pavement. Upon going to the window and lookin 
down from the three-story height of her apartment, she ull 
see that two taxis had collided. 

The drivers were uninjured but Marcia saw that in one of the 
taxi’s an old man with snow-white hair, was lying, either un- 
conscious or dead. She rushed to the hall, down the electric 
elevator and into the street. 

“Who is he?” she asked of one of the chauffeurs. 

“Don’t know, ma’am. He came out of the Congress Hotel and 
called me and I drove him out to 310 Carpenter Street, he 
talked to the folks at the door—he didn’t go in—and then told 
me to take him back. That’s all I know.” 

The old man opened his eyes and looked about bewilderedly. 
The men looked = over but found no broken bones. Marcia 
had an inspiration. 

_ “Come,” she said to the men, “help him to my apartment, he 
is only shaken up and I will take care of him until he is better.” 

The men, only too glad to get out of trouble so easily, did as 
she bade them. The old man was too weak to care much about 
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Unole Ben's blue 


fast. He held aha 
of each of his friends. 


wes yn done with him and Marcia’s authoritative tones were 
restiul. 

They carried him into a rosy, sunlit room and laid him on a 
wonderfully soft bed. He closed his eyes as if in peace. 

She sent the men away and then went to the phone and 
called their family physician. She found him in and he promised 
to come at once. turning to the bedroom she gazed at the 
small and feeble frame, the thick white hair, the sweet mouth 
and thin hands. “I hope his eyes are blue,” she thot. 

The old man opened them very slowly. “They are, they are.” 
She answered herself. 

He smiled at Marcia: ‘Tell me about it, please.” 

“Your taxi ran into another one. You are not injured, 
I’m sure, but my doctor will be here any moment. The accident 
occurred in front of my apartment. So I took possesion of 

you.” 

“You took me in—me, a stranger?” 

“T just had to have you.” 

The doctor came and reported the man uninjured. Marcia 
followed him to the door. “He is in feeble health and the 
shock has exhausted him. Shall I arrange for him at 
the hospital?” 

“No, no.” Marcia grasped the doctor’s arm. 
“Don’t take him away from me. I must have him; 
why I love him already. My 
heart is so hungry, Doctor— 
the love and care I gave my boy 
are all bottled up in my heart 
and I have to have some out- 
let—some one to love and care 
for. Don’t you see, 


“T see, Marcia, you 
take care of him and 
I’ll drop in every day. 
I'll give so much. I 
have a patient in the 
neighborhood and _ it 
will cost me only a few 
minutes. He’s poor I 
think.” 

“Oh, yes, that’s one 
of the reason’s why I 
want him. If he were 
well off I shouldn’t 
have a chance to do 
anything for him.” 
Marcia returned to her captured patient. 
The old man ted her with a smile. 
“T believe he likes me,” she thot, and her 
heart gave a leap. She piled the pillows 
back of his head and got out her only 
silk quilt from its wrapping and spread it 
over th. Then she ran to the telephone 
and old John about it. John came home much earlier than 
usual. 

“T want to take care of him, John. I loved him the minute 
I saw him. I don’t care if he doesn’t even like me, I just want 
to do for him.” 

“You have been lonely, Marcia, since your sister’s death so 
soon after Raymond’s. You have no one left but me.” 

“And you're so well and strong. 7 since I can remember 
I have had some one depending on me for care of some kind— 
except this last year.” 

“Come, dear,” said John and they went together to see the 
captive. 

‘Welcome, my dear sir,” said John in his heartiest manner for 
he, too, had warmed to the old man. “I’m mighty glad you 
didn’t get hurt.” 

“T’m afraid I’m a great deal of a nuisance,” he answered. 
“My name’s Benjamin Frailey. Ben I’m mostly called. I’m 
from northern Wyoming and I came here on a little business.”’ 

“We'll call you Uncle Ben—may we? I’m Marcia Newton 
and this is John, my husband. He’ll fetch your bag from the 
hotel for you’re going to stay with us until you are strong.” 

Later John i the bag and helped Uncle Ben to undress 
and get into bed while Marcia prepared dinner. Then a well- 
filled tray was carried into him. } 

Marcia was happy that John had fallen in with her whim, 
as she called it, but John was wiser and he knew it was heart- 
hunger, hunger for service for others, for that had been Marcia’s 
life; a life full of kind and self-sacrificing deeds for others. This 
was a filling of the void she had lately felt. 

And what a beautiful patient! Marcia was tall and strong 
and the delicate frame and beautiful head of the old man 
stirred all the maternal feeling in her. The blue, blue eyes. 
blue as a baby’s, that reflects the summer sky, the masses of 
white hair, the clear skin with its tinge of delicate pink and 
the thin hands that had done no work for such a long time. 


es were dimmi 
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- CAIORIC HAPPINESS 
this Christmas 


This Christmastime, while you are thinking of ways to increase Happiness 
—remember that COM FORT is a condition that has much to do with 
happiness. 


Warmth is the basic comfort—and the CaloriC Pipeless Furnace, circulat- 
ing its genial, cheery warmth in every room, makes ideal the conditions of 
happiness in the home. 


CaloriC warmth is all-pervading. It circulates into every nook 
and corner, so that your flowers will bloom in the far-off upstairs 
rooms in January as in June. 


Get a CaloriC for your home this Christmas— 
Jue = ee and perpetuate the happy spirit of the Christ- 
“USUALLY IN ONE DAY. ™2s season all through this winter and the winters 

to come. 


The CaloriC heats homes of 18 rooms or less through one 
register. Safe, clean, convenient—operated easily as tending 
one stove. Costs less than stoves necessary to heat same 
space. No expensive installations. No plumbing—no pipes 
to freeze. Does not heat basement. Usually installed in one 
day. Made by largest manufacturers of warm-air furnaces in 
world. Sold under Money-back Guarantee. Over 100,000 
users—many in every state. Accept no substitute for CaloriC 
patented triple-casing, which makes pipeless heating an 
unequalled success. See nearest dealer at once or write 
today for CaloriC book giving details. 


THE MONITOR STOVE COMPANY 


(The Monitor Family) 


105 Woodrow St. Cincinnati, Ohio 


Le vid: 
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He must be poor for his clothes were 
rather cheap and not new, altho very 
clean and neat. 

“I’m sure God sent him,” she thot. 

Uncle Ben remained in bed a week, 
sitting up a few hours every afternoon. 
John took care of him night and morning 
and Marcia thru the day. 

They had en times together. 
Uncle Ben told of the small town where 
he had always lived. Of the wife he had 
lost many years ago and the little daughter 
who died when she was fifteen. He had 
their pictures side by side in a locket. 

Then Marcia told him of her only son 
and of the loss later of her only sisiter, the 
last relative she had. That she and John 
had no near relatives now; John had some 
distant cousins in California whom he had 
never seen but they were really alone. 

“We're all alike that way. I came here 
to see a cousin, a son of my father’s sister. 
I had the address—that’s where I went the 
day of the accident. The people there told 
me my cousin died five years ago. I was 

oing home that night and then you 
— what happened.” Uncle Ben beamed 
at her. 

“Wasn’t that a lucky accident for us 
all,” said Marcia. 

“Amen!” said Uncle Ben. 

Marcia and John decided that Uncle 
Ben must have been near the end of his 
resources and that was why he had come 
to look up this cousin; a much younger 
man, so that he could live with him. 

Marcia noticed that he seemed very 
poor. He had a pocket book in which 
were some bills that she thot must be for 
his fare home. He had asked for a certain 
newspaper and was anxious about the 
price. 

He said he boarded with a Mrs. Downs 
who had many other boarders. Marcia 
thot he might have a third floor-back and 
live on his pension, as he was a veteran of 
the Civil War. P 

Many friends of the Newton’s met 
Uncle Ben and everyone seemed to accept 
the situation as tho it was a matter of 
course. They all liked him and enjoyed 
his stories of early days in Wyoming be- 
fore the advent of the railroads. 

About two weeks after the accident and 
when Uncle Ben had been around the 
house for more than week, he suddenly 
decided to go down town. 

“But I can’t go with you,” exclaimed 
Marcia, “I am expecting an important 
telegram!” 

“IT know, but I’am strong now and I’m 
going!”’ 

Marcia noticed, for the first time, that 
he had a strong and determined chin. 

“Tt’s only a block to the car,” she said. 

“Tl walk.” 

“But it’s twelve blocks down town, 
Uncle Ben.” 

“T can stop and rest on the way.” 

“He can’t afford the carfare,” she thot, 
but she didn’t dare offer it. 

With many misgivings she let him go. 
He was gone all afternoon returning at 
dinner-time with a jubilant air. His eyes 
were dancing and the delicate pink of his 
cheeks had taken on a deeper glow. 

I’m strong as a horse, you see!” he 
exclained. 

Next day he broached the subject of 
expense. “I can’t pay you for all you’ve 
done and I ought to go. I know you can’t 
afford this for me when you can’t afford to 
go to France.” 

“Oh, Uncle Ben, to go to France takes 
heaps of money and you really aren’t any 
expense at all. The room is here anyway, 
so that doesn’t cost anything and I have 
to get meals for John and myself and one 
more costs very little. 

“Besides you’ve done more for me. Our 
beautiful talks—you’ve helped me far 
more than I’ve helped you. You came just 
at a time when I needed you and John and 
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I love you as much as if you belonged to us 
in relationship as much as you do in | 
spirit, Don’t you worry hecause vou 
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production. Satisfied customers in every state in 
the Union. Catalog FREE. 
Miller Poultry Farms, Box 603, Lancaster, Mo. 
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His Necessity 
Your Privilege 


Railroad men live with one 
eye on the dials of their 
watches, making every effort 
to have trains leave and arrive 
on time. Conductors and en- 
gineers must carry reliable and 
accurate timepieces. 


Farmers, also, are relying 
more and more on the 
{ Hamilton—‘1 he Watch of 

Railroad Accuracy.” Onthe 
farm, exact time may not bea 
matter of life or danger; but 
there is no place where time 
counts more than on the 
























smilton atch 


“The Watch of Railroad Accuracy” 


And why shouldn’t you have a Hamilton? 
cost you no more, and the farmer who carries reliable 
time can plan his busy day as a railroad chief plans his 
train schedule. ‘There is deep personal satisfaction, more- 
over, in precision and accuracy. 


Prices range from $40 to $200. Movements alone, $22 
(in Canada $27.00) and up. 


Shall we send you “The Timekeeper’—our booklet? 
“The Timekeeper” tells how tocare fora fine watch. The 
different Hamiltons are illustrated anc prices given. 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania 























Engineer Frank R. Lippincott pilots 
the “Twentieth Century Limited” out 
of Chicago on its first lapto New York. 
Engineer Lippincott is a veteran of forty 
years, and has been a pilot ofthe **Cen- 
tury” since that famous train was first 
inaugurated, He carries a Hamilton and 
has done so for ten years. 
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Priced Incubator 


Per Chick Hatched 


This is proved by the “‘Successful’’ 
27 year record. You want the “‘Suc- 

; cessful’’ for a sure success this year. 
Sell more eggs and chickens—help feed the world. 


«* SUCCESSFUL”? ncusston 


Write me a postal for book and prices. ‘‘Proper 
Care and Feeding of Chieks, Ducks and Turkeys”’ 





sent for 10 cents. 
cessful’’ Grain Sprouters 
green food—make 
hens lay in winter. Ask 
about my high-grade poul- 
try—all leading varieties. 
4. S. Glicrest, Pres. 


MOINES INCUBATOR CO, fm POULTRY 
tA4 Zecead $1., Des Moines, ta. 




































First class Breeding Stock. Bred for heavy egg 








& will soon pay for one of these 
Automatic 
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Guide mailed for 5 cents. 
Nichol’s Poultry Farm, Box 19, Monmouth. Ill. 
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haven’t much money, while you are worth 
so much to us just as a dear friend.” 

So passed the autumn and Christmas 
was only a few weeks off. 


“I have an idea, Uncle Ben,” said 
Marcia laying aside her mending. “Let’s 
o down to the toy shop and buy toys for 
hristmas. Let’s pretend we are buying 
for our children. You buy toys for Stella 
and I’ll buy for Raymond. We'll pretend 
they are eight years old and get the thin 
they liked at that time. Shall we?” 
“Stella would be thirty-eight now.” 

“And Raymond twenty-four.” 

“I’ve got a little money that I expected 
to pay to the hotel. I’ll spend that.” He 
took out the old pocket book and carefully 
drew out a five dollar bill. “I'll spend it 
all,” he said heroically. 

“T’ll spend the same amount. 
on, Uncle Ben.”’ 

They hurried out of the house and to 
the street car. Marcia paid both fares. 
They saw so many funny things out of the 
car window that they laughed all the way. 
They entered the shop like two children. 

“Stella liked dolls,” said Uncle Ben. 

“We'll look at dolls first,” said Marcia. 

They selected three of different sizes. 
Then they spied a little clothesline, with 
poles to be set up and clothespins—too 
cunning for words. “Stella had one of 
these, sent her from Philadelphia when she 
was three. I remember she couldn’t make 
it work right and a man who had dropped 
in asked, ‘Where’s the difficulty?’ ‘Oh, 
Daddy,’ she called to me, I was in the 
next room, ‘they forgot to send the dif- 
ficulty!’ ” 

Marcia and Uncle Ben laughed until 
the tears ran down their cheeks. 

“That reminds me,” said Marcia, wip- 
ing her eyes, “when Raymond was learn- 
ing to talk. He used to go to a low cup- 
board where I had all sorts of things 
packed in: patterns, sewing, mending—it 
really was a catch-all. He’d open the 
door and pull everything out on the floor. 
I could not break him of the habit. One 
day when I was annoyed about a lot of 
things, it seemed like the last straw to 
find him pulling everything out and throw- 
ing them over his head. 

“IT grabbed him up and put him in a 
chair and shook my fingers at him and 
said: ‘If you go in there again you'll 
get into trouble!’ I put everything back 
in its place and closed the door. I thot I 
had settled him. I was called out of the 
room for a few minutes and when I re- 
turned there was the same performance 
only he was throwing more vigorously 
than before. 

“Raymond,” I called. The eager little 
face looked up at me but he never stopped 
pulling things. “Trouble in dere—you 
say—trouble in dere. I want it!’ ” 

hey laughed again. 

Exchanging stories and buying toys 
they spent a wonderfully happy afternoon 
ond, they also spent all the money. 

The evening was a memorable one. 
They showed the toys to John and told 
him the stories. 

The day before Christmas a friend called 
Marcia on the telephone. ‘Can you help 
a poor family, Marcia? There are a lot 
of children and they’ve had the flu. 
They’re over it now but it has taken every 
cent they have and they’re desperatel 
poor. They need everything. I can call 
in my machine if you have anything to 
spare.” 

“Yes, Maud, yes! Raymond’s trunk 
just came from overseas. There are a lot 
of warm things in it—and Maud, we have 
some toys! Can you take Uncle Ben and 
me with you?” 

“Yes, indeed, I’ll call in an hour.” 

Marcia rushed to Uncle Ben, “Oh, 


Come 


Uncle Ben, get on your things. We're 
oing to see a lot d poor, sick children. 
e’ll give them our toys.” 
“Marcia, woman! e spirit of Christ 


is within you.” 
They entered the poor, neglected house- 
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NATIONAL GIANT 
SMOKE HOUSE 


is the same Smoke House 
by Governor Cox of Ohio; 
Kf - # the country. In ase 
on Agricultural Experiment 
Eerie by Con 9° eens 
A 
pv pth AS 3 
per Publishers all over the land. 
Ni ICE—Get the Original 
National Giant Portable Smoke 
of Imita- 
tions or 
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Carpenters Like Standard Frames 


ARPENTERS like to work with good materials. 
That’s why they like the Andersen standard white 
pine window frame. They appreciate its accuraté 
workmanship, well-chosen materials and ease of nail- 

ing up. Andersen Frames are complete—even to the 
pockets and pulleys. All exposed parts are made of 

Genuine White Pine. 

‘Why wait for special frames to be made up when 
you can get 121 different sizes of Andersen two-light 
window frames whenever you need them, 

The Andersen Frame comes in two small bundles 
consisting of 7 parts. You nail them up in ten minutes 
~—and you have a complete frame with a big -saving in 
time. 

_ The Andersen Frame saves building costs as well as 
time, and gives you a better frame. Here's a frame 
you should investigate for your spring building. 


Let Us Send Booklet 


We have prepared an interesting booklet on the 
Andersen window and door frame. Every farmer 
should have a copy before building. Just send us 
the name and address of your Lumber Dealer and we 
will send you a free copy. Write today. 


Andersen Lumber Company 
Frame Manuf gcturers 


Dept. E-12 South Stillwater, Minn, 


FRAMES 


Saves Half of My Meat Bills 
























HOUSEPLANT ENEMIES 
Houseplants have enemies but most of 
them are not very hard to manage if they 
are discovered promptly and given im- 
mediate attention. The only trouble is 
that some of them are so nearly invisible 
that they are overlooked until they have 
become so numerous as to have seriously 
damaged the plant before being dis- 
covered. Most plant growers complain of 
the green plant lice, but this pest is not 
nearly so apt to kill your plants as the 
red spider, he you will see the aphis when 
it begins to infest the plants, and tho it 
multiplies rapidly it takes a long time to 
seriously damage the plants. On the 
other hand the red spider is seldom noticed 
until the whole plant is alive with them 
and they have sapped the vitality from 
the leaves so that most of them will drop 
even if the spiders are killed. The first 
sign that will be noticed, unless close ex- 
amination is made, is a reddish tinge in the 
foliage and a generally unhealthy look in 
the plants. At this stage the under side 
of the leaves will be covered with a fine 
web, and this will contain thousands of 
tiny red spiders, hardly larger than a pin 
point. 

Scale and mealy bug are two other 
diseases that sometimes attack plants but 
are not very common. The mealy bug is 
quickly noticed, for it has the appearance 
of little tufts of cotton at the joints or on 
the under side of leaves. Begonias are 
often attacked, and so are geraniums, es- 
pecially the pelargoniums. Scale bothers 
roses, ferns, orange and lemon trees, and 
some other plants. Look closely along the 
branches and stems for small brownish 
spots that can be rubbed loose. They 
range in size from a little less than that of 
a pin head to double that size. 

Water is the best remedy for the red 
— Syringe the plants well, or wash 
the leaves gently. For aphis, fumigating 
the plants with a tobacco extract or 
sguinkiing the leaves with tobacco tea is 
good. Picking is the best way to get rid 
of mealy bug, and rubbing off the scale 
with a stiff art brush dipped in soapsuds 
will get rid of the scale. 

The most important point in keeping 
plants free from insects is to watch diem 
closely and to keep them clean. With the 
exception of begonias and gloxinas and 
other furry leaved plants, we often wash 
the leaves of houseplants. The soapsuds 
after washing clothes is all right for the 

urpose, Dip the plants down in the fairly 

ot suds and then dip in clear water after 
a moment or two. ir this is done often 
there will be little trouble—R. R. 


MAKING GERANIUMS BLOOM 

There is much complaint among grow- 
ers of geraniums in the windows about 
their not blooming during the winter. 
Geraniums are by nature summer bloom- 
ers, and while perennials that will grow 
continuously without becoming dormant, 
they will throw most of their strength to 
foliage in the winter unless something is 
done to give them a check. Plants that 
are in poor soil, and are allowed to get dry 
often, are usually the best to bloom, tho 
both the blooms and the plants are apt 
to be small and straggly. The better way 
is to make them potbound. When the 
pots are filled full of roots most geranium 
plants will begin to show buds. They 
should be potted in as small pots as it is 
possible to get the roots into, and then 
be left undisturbed while giving good care 
until the soil is so nouwded with roots that 
the plants are checked in their growth. 

Old plants taken up from the garden, 
potted in small pots, and cut back 
severely, will make good winter bloomers. 
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With 


COLG@TE'S 
The Refill Shaving Stick 


you always shave with comfort. 


It cools and soothes, no matter how 
tough the beard. 


Nor is there any need to rub the lather 
in with the fingers. Don’t do it—it only 
adds “mussiness” to what should be a 
genuine pleasure. (We've said this for 
years—men who use Colgate’s are learn- 
ing to give up the mussy “rubbing in.”) 


Sold everywhere—or send 4c for 
trial size, Stick, Powder or Cream 


COLGATE & CO. 
199 Fulton Street Dept. 87 New York 





We make Shaving Sticks, Powder and 
Cream, and can give you this impartial 
advice: the most economical form of 
shaving soap is the Stick, 








The Handy Telephone 


Does your errands for you—less travel. Keeps you in touch with markets and 
weather conditions—saves loss. Gives communication with your friends—fewer 
lonesome evenings. 


STROMPERG - CARLSON TELEPHONES 
known the world over as superior instruments, are adapted to farm systems 
Practically trouble proof, they carry the voice clear and distinct in any kind of 
weather, Every modern improvement and noted for durability. Many of our 
instruments in constant use for 20 years. 

It’s ~-w to organize a telephone system in your community. Our Free Bul- 

letin No. 20, “A Telephone on the Farm,” tells how it is done—and describes 

all our equipment. Write for it. 


eZ Stromberg-Carlison Teleph Mig. ” 
ldo Ye Chicago, iil. a Rochester, N. Y. —s Kessas City, Mo. 
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guaranteed 
women. All styles, and finest line of silk hose. ees ROO VA e A9 
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They should have as much sun as can be 
given them, for they are sun lovers, tho 
there are some shades of color that make 
very fine winter bloomers and do not show 
well in the garden just because they sun- 
burn in the summer when outside. If you 
have never tried any of the delicate 
shades of light pink and mauve you have 


missed some of the most beautiful for| | 


the window. Montesqueen and Madam 
Jaulin are two excellent varieties. 
After they begin to bloom the geraniums 
may be fed the ordin plantfoods and 
will respond with finer blooms, for their 
being potbound prevents their =p he 
fertility so much in leaf growth.—R. R. 


BUILDING A COMMUNITY SPIRIT 

(Continued from page 13) 
a hundred people there was no adequate 
form of social life and recreation. One of 
the favorite forms of recreation was that 
of going to the station to meet the evening 
trains, one east, one west. Some pious 
brethren even objected to this and looked 
on all recreation as evil. Finally the 
community provided itself with a church 
and community hall adequate to meet the 
needs of young and old. In this hall the 
young hold parties and play games and 
attend a weekly movie show. Why not? 
Is it fair to say: “Thou shalt not,” and 
then because of age or rheumatism or 
mistaken piety refuse to provide some- 
thing worth while to do? Cal in the 
auctioneer and prepare the bids if any 
church thus sidesteps its opportunity. 
Country life needs sweetening and enliven- 
ing and the church can do the job. 

But what about religion, some one now 
asks. Well, what do we mean by religion? 
There are all kinds of religion in the world 
and the less of some kinds we have the 
better off we are. I know a country com- 
munity reeking with so-called religion of a 
certain sanctimonious type- which re- 

uired fifty-four barrels of beer to get 
thru one Sunday school picnic, and which 
boasted of twenty-three saloons within 
three miles of the church. There is still 
much of the old doctrine which splits 
communities abroad in the land. Ata 
Sunday school picnic last summer in a 
rural community some saints all but came 
to blows over the use of a stereopticon with 
missionary pictures in a church. The 
religion worth having in country com- 
munities today is the religion of Christ 
who once announced that he came to 
bring a more abundant life. This means a 
better economic and social life too, as well 
as a better spiritual life. It means brother- 
hood and unselfishness and the spirit of 
cooperation toward the best interests of 
life. It is a kind of religion which settles 
line fence disputes and heals old feuds and 
factions. Much of it is required in country 
communities, for we live pretty close to- 

ether and know each others’ faults and 
ailings. I think after all it really is love 
that our church must preach and live. 

All of this is beside the point unless we 
work at it. Talk is cheap and writing 
easy. What we need in the church are 
folks who are willing to stay at the task 
and complete their part of it. Farmers 
deserve the best leadership the church can 
furnish and I believe they will respond to 
such leadership and do their part. It 
cannot be done over night nor in one or 
two years. The best work being done in 
the country ministry today is being done 
by men who have been in one community 
at least ten years. In an eastern state 
there is a minister in a village church who 
1s now finishing his twelfth year. He has 
served his state in the legislature and has 
had chances to become pastor in the 


capital city. Let us not forget, however, | | 


that his folks also have stayed with him 
and provided him a living wage and co- 
operative effort. 

If country preachers keep eyes to the 
front and do not leave the country or get 
discouraged, they will yet see the rural 
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The Hatch One Button Union 
Suit comes in the finest of 
combed cotton materials, and 
in fine silk-trimmed worsted 





and me garments of 
all weights. There are suits 
for men d 


° and m , an 
we have just added to the line 
the most_recent member of 
the “One Button Family"’—a 
sleeping suit for the kiddies— 
the simplest, most comfort- 
able sleeping garment ever 
constructed. 

This garment is featured at 
the it stores everywhere, but 
if you cannot get it easily and 
quickly, send your size with 
your remittance to our mill at 
apeny and you will be sup- 
plied direct, delivery free. 
Suite $3, $3.50, $4. 44.50, 
u . $3. 
$6, $7,48 ° F 

Boys’ Fall and Winter 

Suits $2 to $2.50 
Misses’ Fall and Winter 

Suits $2.50 to $3 
Children’s Winter weight 
sleeping suits, $1.50to $2 














WHAT’S YOUR 
WIFE’S TIME 
WORTH? 


F the week’s mending is done 
by the lady of the house, ask 
how long it takes just to replace 

the buttons and repair the button- 
holes on underwear each time the 
laundry comes back. You'll find 
it averages at least 15 minutes. 
Multiply by 52, and you have the 
time wasted each year. Wasted, 
because on the 


HATCH 


ONE BUTTON 
UNION SUIT 


there is only the one master button 
at the chest. No row of nine or 
more buttons and buttonholes has 
to be looked after every week, as 
on the ordinary: union suit. 


But that’s not the whole story—no 
indeed. The one button makes 
possible a greater underwear com- 
fort than you ever knew before. It 
does away with the wrinkles and 
gaps that come when two edges 
have to be pulled together, as with 
a row of buttons and buttonholes. 


A catalog describing the complete line will be sent Sree on request 


FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO. 


Albany 


“Button One 








churches of the world mold the new type 
of country life that is coming. _ 


New York 


Troubles Done’’ 




































THE PAINTER OF THE CHRIST 
Do you remember the craze for quaintly 
cut picture puzzles which swept the coun- 
try several years ago? How we sat for 
hours at a time bending over a table piec- 
ing them together, and how agonized we 
were if some of the pieces were lost, which 
was apt to happen if the puzzle had been 
a much borrowed one? 

I have been thinking of these puzzles 
as this story has grown in my heart, for 
it came te me very much as an unfinished 
picture. I saw a part of a beautiful whole, 
a part that was neither the beginning nor 
the end, nor even the whole of the middle. 
What came to me was an exquisite frag- 
ment onto which I built my picture, and 
here it is: 

WH ¢ 

. SS > ie. Ye - : 
Years ago, in a quiet village of New 
England, there lived a widow who sup- 
ported hey ten-year old son by conductin 
a modest dressmaking business. I wie 
that I could piece the picture out to show 
more of this little mother, because she is a 
vital part of the story, but I never saw 
her and she remains a mystery as far as 
her early life is enti Of the father 
of the boy I can learn nothing, being sure 
in my mind of one thing only, that he was 
what God and men call se 

The boy was frail, slight of physique, 
with a large, well formed head and a 
beautiful face from which gleamed a pair 
of dark brown eyes, soft and lustrous, and 
so compelling that they held the attention 
of strangers who failed to notice his feeble 
frame. Later on the discovery that he 
was small always came as a shock, his 
eyes having established an impression of 
greatness of stature. The boy went daily 
to the village school where teachers and 
pupils loved him, and the mother went 
about the daily tasks of home and sang 
over her sewing. In the evening they sat 
together, reading tales of travel and ad- 
venture, and talking in complete con- 
fidence over the events of the day. It 
was a happy home. 

On Sundays the mother took her son to 
the village church, joining in its simple 
services and activities. Their life was un- 
eventful, their faith simple. 

One day a revivalist came to the village 
church and the boy and his mother went 
to hear him preach. When evening came 
they talked of the meeting, and to the 
mother’s surprise the child expressed great 
disappointment in the famous preacher. 

“IT am not sure that I know why I did 
not like him,” he explained with his usual 
thotfulness,” he talked a great deal about 
The Christ, but I am quite sure that he 
had never seen Him.” 

“Never seen Him?” questioned his 
mother. “What do you mean?” 

“T mean that he didn’t know how He 
looks or he would never have spoken of 
Him in that way.” 

“Do you know how He looks?” 

The child nodded solemnly. 

“I saw Him in a dream, Mother. I 
shall never forget it.” 

His mother studied his face earnestly. 

“T never saw Him,” she said at length. 
“T wish that I could.” 

The boy looked into her troubled eyes. 

“I was sure you had seen Him,” he 
said slowly, “I’m sorry you haven’t. Per- 
haps I could paint Him you.” 

e took out his box of water colors and 
passed the evening painfully trying to 
draw his vision, but the results were dis- 
appointing. He could not paint. 
is mother comforted him as best she 
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could, but the child was not satisfied. 

“T think it is wonderful, dear, that you 
have seen The Christ, but at your age no 
boy could expect to paint Him.” 

“Then,” he replied solemnly, as if 
making a great promise to himself, “I 
will work and earn the money to take les- 
sons and I will paint and paint until I have 
succeeded. You must see The Christ.” 

And now the lives of these two people 
changed, a new incentive had come to 
them. Up to this time the mother had 
struggled to feed and clothe and educate 
her boy. Now she had him taught to paint. 
Early and late they both worked, year 
after year while the boy went to school 
and painted in his spare time. As he 
grew older he earned enough money to 
take a weekly trip to Boston where he 
studied with a great artist, and all the 
time he tried to paint The Christ. The 
walls of the cottage were hung with his 
experiments, but he was never satisfied. 
The neighbors criticised his mother for not 
putting him to some useful trade. 

“Tt is foolish of you to think he will be 
an artist,” they said. “He bas little talent, 
indeed he seems to have a religious mania, 
and you are getting old and should not 
work any longer.” 

The mother would smile peacefully at 
these comments and continue with her 
work. She was living to see The Christ. 

Some one has said that if a man can 
write a better poem or make a better 
mousetrap than his neighbor, the world 
will wear a pathway to his door, and 
gradually the pathway to this door be- 
came worn with the footsteps of visitors. 
People were hearing about the painter of 
The Christ and wanted to see him. The 
day came when people even bought some 
of these pictures, altho the artist, now a 
man, always warned them that he con- 
sidered them failures. 

“T have not yet succeeded in painting 
The Christ,” he would say, “but I am 
devoting my life to it. Before I die it shall 
be done.” And to his mother he would 
say: 
ty am not good enough to paint Him, 
I must try harder.” 


SS 
BR A| ue 


The years passed and the artist worked 
alone with memory of his beautiful mother 
to refresh him in hie despairing hours, for 
The Christ was as hard to paint as when 
he had first taken the brush in his hand, 
and altho the vision he had had became 
daily more vivid, he became more and 
more dissatisfied with his handiwork. By 
this time the world was at his door. Men 
came from far and near and left with the 
feeling that they had trodden holy ground, 
but still he toiled. Old age came upon 
him, he was weary and feeble, but not 
discouraged. 

It was in the last year of his life that 
there came one day a party of visitors, 
among whom was a small boy. They 
surveyed the paintings with which the 
walls were hung, discussing which one 
they liked best, questioning the old artist 
about one point and another, but the 
child sat apart watching the painter. 
Soon the old man withdrew, leaving the 
guests to themselves, and it was then that 
the child spoke. 

“Father,” he said, “is The Christ com- 
ing back?’ 

he assembled company turned as one 
and stared at the child in mute question- 































ing. 
Twhat do you mean, dear boy, about 
The Christ coming back? Did you think 

















Tue spirit of the 
early master crafts 
men is felt inKarpen 
furniture. For we 
today gratefully 
acknowledge our 
debt to the cabinet 
makers and wood 
carvers of other 


times. 


But modern Karpen 
ingenuity has 
moulded their early 
designs into house- 
hold treasures of 
hitherto undreamed 
of beauty, utility 
and durability—and 
modern Karpen 
methods have 
placed them within 
the reach of all. 


Send to S. Karpen & Bros., 
Chicago or New York, 
for the illustrated book, 
“Distinctive Designs.” 


Karpen dealers everywhere 


KARPEN 


Symbol of olden craftsmanship in modern furniture 
—the Karpen Name Plate 
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you saw Him here?” asked his father. 

“Why of course, Father! The Christ, 
the old man we came to see!” 

At this moment the aged painter re- 
turned and the party, with bated breath, 
studied his face. When they had left the 
house the father of the child spoke to his 
companions. 

“Now that my boy has called attention 
to it,” he said solemnly, “I begin to think 
there is something Christlike about the 
artist. When we are with him and his 
pictures we think we are looking at The 
Christ, but when we see the pictures alone 
they lack reality. Many people have 
spoken of this, but the child is the first one 
to voice an explanation.” 

A few months passed and neighbors 
learned that the old painter was ill. Tender 
hands nursed the worn frame until the 
gentle spirit passed beyond their sight 
then they paused to consider what should 
be done with his pictures. To their 
amazement only one painting remained 
in the cottage. They found it hanging over 
his mother’s bed, and at first they thot 
it a new ae so lifelike and startling 
was its effect upon them, 

“Here is The Christ at last,” they said 
reverently, “but why did he keep it 
hidden?” 

When artists came, however, to say 
goodbye to their beloved companion, the 
said it was not a new picture at all. It 
was one of his earliest pictures of The 
Christ, painted when he was a mere boy. 

“Tt looks quite differently,” they ad- 
mitted wonderingly. 

One of them, more astute than the rest, 
perhaps, made the final comment. 

“His soul has passed into the picture,” 


he said. 
| mg 
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The picture puzzle is complete, pieced 
out as best I could do it. You will ask me 
now what part I saw of it and I will tell 
you. I saw the dear old painter of The 
Christ showing his painting to his friends 
with love shining from his wonderful 
brown eyes. It was worth seeing. Then 
a friend brought me a photograph of this 
painting which hangs just now above my 
desk. I look at it every day, but it is not 
alive. There is something lacking, some- 
thing I saw when I looked into the face of 
the old painter, something I shall never 
forget.—E. H. 
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CAN’T KEEP HOUSE WITHOUT IT 

In last month’s Successful Farming, I 
read a very good article on the vacuum 
bottle and the many uses to be found for 
it in the farm home, and I can truly say, 
“We would find it hard to keep house 
without ours.” 

We have used it in many ways, but we 
found the article suggested some uses 
which had not occurred to us. In return 
I, too, have a suggestion not included in 
the author’s list. That is the use which 
can be made of it in the school lunch box. 
Almost every day my children carry one 
warm food for their lunch in the vacuum 
containers we have purchased for them. 

Before we purchased the containers we 
now have, we tried out the suggestion 
made by one of the demonstration agents 
for making a homemade container. This 
was to secure round pasteboard oatmeal 
cartons, cover them with oilcloth, fit in 
«a wide mouthed bottle surrounded by 
asbestos and paper packing, or some other 
non-heat conducting materials. Pads for 
the top and bottom must be made to fit 
very snugly. If the bottle is warmed be- 
fore the hot liquid is poured in, the heat 
will be retained much longer. 

These homemade affairs can be made to 
serve the purpose nicely, but they are not 
so serviceable and satisfactory as the 
vacuum containers found on the market 


and of course they are more cumbersome 
to handle.—Mrs, b. H. 
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nutriment per pound. 


mediately assimilated. 








Try one tonight. 


2 cups SUN-MAID Raisins 
1% cups boiling water 


4 tablespoons cornstarch 


move from fire and add er i 


Use these raisins for home cook- 
ing, for_ they are the finest raisins 

wn. BR. from Se pg oa 
ornia e gra tender, mea 
jeicy and thin-ekinned. : 
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Men 


What Pie They Like 


—See How Many Vote the Raisin 


toe a vote on pies in your homeand you'll 
make mostly raisin pies. 


a, food-dessert that quickly revives spent ener- 
gies. Raisins furnish 1560 units of energizing 


For raisins make 


They are 75 percent pure fruit-sugar in prac- 
tically pre-digested form. 


So the nutriment of raisin pie is almost im- 


Men like the flavor| and they feel the strength 
that this fine dessert imparts. 


You'll never have to ask 
men what pie they like thereafter. 
the tested recipe for the chief of pies: 


Here’s 


The Juice Forms a Luscious Sauce 


Juice 2 lemons 
1 tablespoon grated lemon rind 
Juice 1 orange 
1 tablespoon grated orange rind 


1 cup chopped walnuts 


Cook raisins in boiling water for five minutes; pour into sugar 
and cornstarch which have been mixed. 
ngredients. Bake between two 
crusts, Walnuts may be omitted if desired. 


SUN-MAID RAISINS 


Cook until thick; re- 


Three varieties: Sun-Maid Seeded 
‘seeds removed); Sun-Maid ese 
own without seeds);Sun-Maid Clus- 


ters (on the stem) 


All dealers sell them. 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATED RAISIN Co. 
Membership 10,000 Growers 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 








California Associated Raisin Co., 
Dept. 45, Fresno, Calif. 

Please send me, without charge, copy 
of “Sun-Maid Recipes.” 


Name 








Street 








City 


State 
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Send coupon 
for free book, 
“Sun - M aid 
Recipes’’ , de- 
scribing scores 
of waysto serve. 
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TAKE THE RUB 





Dec., 1920 


OUT OF SCRUB 


An Ever Present Problem Which Is Easily Solved 


By MRS. CHRISTINE FREDERICK 


OW much time do we women spend in cleaning? Certainly 
in many of our homes we spend from twenty to thirty 
srcent of our effort and time on scrubbing and wiping 

up. The woman who lives in the country, especially, has a 
hard problem because the mud and soil from outside are 
constantly being tracked in, so that it is most difficult to keep 
the floors, and particularly the one in the kitchen, looking clean 
and neat. One of the main causes for the great amount of time 
and effort which is spent on cleaning ard scrubbing is the in- 
efficient tools we use and the poor types of floors which there 
are to be cleaned. 

Now the question is, “How can we take the rub out of this 
hard job of scrubbing?” Well, the first step is to have a floor 
surface in the kitchen, bath and so forth which will be 
as impervious to dirt and grime as possible, 
also of a color which will not show every 
bit of dirt. Fortunately there are many 
materials on the market constructed 
with these two points in view 
from which to choose, 

There are, for instance, sev- 
eral varieties of rubber floor 
coverings, which are quite 
satisfactory and wear for 
an indefinite length of 
time. Then there are the 
moderate priced and all- 
round useful linoleums and 
coverings of similar com- 
position, which will appeal 
to many housewives. ‘These 
coverings, when they are put 
down carefully and well fitted 
under the baseboard or narrow 
molding around the room, give great 
satisfaction and wear for many years. 
There is, also, a “composition material,” 
which is manufactured from asbestos, 
hair and cement. It comes in various 
colors and can be put over any old floor 
with a trowel just like cement. In putting this material on, a 
cove baseboard may be formed, by bringing the material a 
short way up on the wall, and when this is rounded, as it should 
be, where it joins the floor, there will be no joints for food, 
water, or insects to lodge in. This makes a comfortable floor 
to stand on and one that will last indefinitely. Hard wood floors 
are not hard to ow clean and 









Hard work that bfings no better results 
than the method of cleaning shown above. 


will clean excellently and get into the corners without trouble. 
For many floors, especially a linoleum, painted, or varnished 
floor, a scrubbing brush is unnecessary. me kind of mop is 
far better to remove surface dirt than is a brush which will 
wear off the varnish or other floor surface. Long handled 
mops called “wet mops’ are fine for this. They are to be found 
in all house furnishing stores in even a small town, or can be 
sent for direct by mail from various manufacturers. Such a mop 
has a large tuft or bunch of cotton yarn threads tied together 
or fitted into the same kind of handle. In choosing a mop of this 
type do not select one in which the threads are all tied together 
in a single bunch, but one where the threads are fastened so that 
the yarn is distributed longer than wide, but don’t pick out a 
mop that is too big, and long because it will be difficult 
to wring and also much heavier to use. 
If the right kind of mop is used, a mop 
wringer is not a necessity. However, there 
are various t of these to be 
bought and if a great deal of 
mopping must be done, it would 
be worth while to buy one. 
The best of these can be 
fastened on to the side of 
the scrubbing pail and op- 
erated with a crank so that 
the water is squeezed or 
pressed out of the mop 
while it is being used. There 
is also an excellent - 
vanized pail, fitted with a 
special wringer, which is very 
light and of good shape and 
size to use. 

Of all the cleaners I have used, I 

like best one which comes with a lon 

handle on a wooden crossbar fitted wi 
rubber teeth. That is all there is to 
this cleaning tool. It is used with any 
kind of a scrubbing rag, preferably a good 
heavy square of sied material and not a 
ragged irregular piece of . And while on this point, I may 
say that it is a great mistake to use “rags” and irregular 
— of goods or cast-off underwear for scrubbin — 
t is best to buy a square twenty-four or twenty-clas inches of 
well knitted material, especially woven for scrubbing uses. 
Such a square is easier to wring, does better work and never 
gets torn and ragged. To return 
to my cleaning tool with the rub- 





shining, but in a kitchen they are 
apt to become spotted and worn 
and thus need refinishing often. 

The next step in taking the hard 
work out of scrubbing is to use the 
right kind of tools, and do the work 
of cleaning in the easiest possible 
way. A well-known woman doctor 
and nurse says that the only way in 
which a woman can derive benefit 
from the old fashioned method of 
scrubbing on hands and knees, is to 
do the work in a gymnasium suit 
without corsets; then the scrubbing 
motion would be a kind of whole- 
some massage for the abdominal 
muscles. But most of us don’t 
scrub our floors as part of a course 
in gymnastics. We do it because 
the thing keeps getting dirty and it 
is part of the general cleaning work 
to be finished up as soon as possible. 
Therefore, we wear our house- 
dresses and corsets and do it along 
with the other work.- Done in this 
way, scrubbing on the hands and 
knees is a very bad kind of work in- 





ber teeth. The way to use this is 
to dip the cleaning cloth into a 
strong soap suds oat fling it on the 
floor. Then place the rubber 
teeth of the cleaner on this square 
and move it back and forth over 
the floor. The suction of the 
rubber teeth holds the cloth in 
place. The handle is so light and 
the cloth so much lighter than 
the average mop that it may be 
pushed into every corner. Such a 
cleaner will go right next the 
baseboard, under the stove, the 
cabinet, book shelves or any other 
small places. When the cloth be- 
comes dirty and the water gone, it 
is only necessary to dip it in ve 
soapy water and repeat. Wit 
this cleaning tool I can mop or 
scrub a 10x12 foot kitchen in ten 
minutes. 

Of course there are scrubbing 
machines on the market. Un- 
fortunately they are very ex- 
pensive and so, generally, beyond 
the reach of most of us. However, 





deed. It is much more healthful and 


easier to use a brush with a handle _A long handled, rubber toothed cleaning tool which cleans there are many country homes 


or some kind of cleaner or mop 
which will permit standing up- 
right. It is a very simple matter to fasten a handle on your 
scrub brush and do the work in this way, 

We see men scrubbing out hotels or public buildings and this 
is just what they do. They have a good bristle brush on a 
five or six foot handle and stand upright while they push the 
brush back and forth. I may say here that the floor will get 
just as clean with a handled brush as when a brush is used down 
near the floor. Any ordinary twenty-five cent scrubbing brush 
with wooden back can be mounted on an old broom handle with 
the addition of a om of strips of wood and nails. There 
are also many kinds of handled floor brushes now made which 


efficiently and allows the worker to stand upright. 


where just such a scrubber could 
be widely used. The farm men 
could use it on the floor of the barn, dairy and other out- 
houses, and the wife could use it on the porches, laundry floor, 
kitchen floor, etc. This kind of scrubber looks something like 
a vacuum cleaner but has a round bristle brush instead. There 
is indeed one vacuum cleaner where such a brush can be inter- 
changed with the usual suction attachment. This is the kind 
of scrubber which is used on the floors of hotels and other large 
buildings. It operates on current, and I repeat, if the farm 
home is extensive and there are many out uildings such a 
scrubber would be a wise investment to be used both in the 
farm and housework. If more women (Continued on page 119 








How I Turned Pleasant Hours 


At Home Into Dollars 


A Narrative 
By Edna L. Rivers 


AURA COMSTOCK came over to my house one hot 
morning last May and threw herself down despondently 
in the morris chair. She is my next door neighbor and 

my closest friend, so it isn’t surprising that we share a good 
many confidences. I saw from her face and red eyes that 
Laura wanted to get something off her mind, so I said, 

“Tell me the worst at once. Has Frank lost his job? Or 
has your Bobby put a button up his nose? Or have you 
spilled ink on the one and only Turkish rug? Or is it a real 
catastrophe?” 

Laura smiled a little in spite of herself and replied, 

“No, I wish it was a real catastrophe; then it would be over 
sooner—but I just can’t 
stand this continual skimp- 
ing and scraping of money! 
It’s just economize, eco- 
nomize, economize—and 
with all that Frank and I We 
can do we never do more * 
than make ends meet. 
Frank ought to get a good 
vacation this summer and 
we can’t afford it. I need 
some new summer clothes —— 
and I’ve got to make over Nee teh 
my last year’s “pane and uate | uit: 
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retrim my old hat. And weg Rta © 
Bobby, well Bobby goes A 
through a pair of shoes in Bed inw © } 
almost no time, and they Sy ae 
cost more now than his 
father’s used to. And to Te’ 


cap the climax Frank got a 
letter this morning saying r 
that our rent is going to p> 
be raised ten dollars. isn’t ra , 
it awful? 
a right to cry!” j i 
I agreed with Laura ¥ Ss 
about that, for I was having a 
similar worries myself, but : 
I wanted to cheer her up a 
little so I said, 
“Well, if our husbands 
can’t make more money for 
us, let’s go into business for , 
ourselves. You and I would 3 
make fine partners. All 
that’s lacking is the busi- 
ness. What can we make, 
or do, that will sell?” : 
Laura shook her head 


“My dear,” she said, 
Poe sae: En broideri 

ought of—gettimg subscriptions for magazines, embroidering, 
eats fine cakes to sell, stenography, and a lot of other 
- But the things I think of either cost too much to start, 
or they would take me away from the children just when 
they need me most. There are objections to all of them. 
It’s no use.” 

She reached over to the table, picked up a magazine and 
began to turn the pages idly, while she tried to keep the tears 
back. me pone A she sat up straight and began to read intently. 
I glanced over her shoulder and saw the words, “Make Mon 
in Your Own Home.” We both read the page thooughe 
without stopping. Then I said, 

“Let’s send to Buffalo and find out all about it. It sounds 
good. I really believe we’ve found that business we were 
trying to think of.” 

Well, we did send, and when the booklet and circulars 
arrived, we found that we really had found just the kind of 
business we wanted. 

Now, after only a few months, the money situation is entire- 
ly changed in both Laura’s home and mine. She didn’t have 
to put up with her last year’s dress and hat, and neither did I. 
We stopped worrying about money. In August both our 
families had a wonderful two weeks camping trip in the woods, 
and we did it without Laura and I having to give up our “busi- 
ness.” In fact, we took it with us and it paid for our fun while 
we were having it. 

And it didn’t take any more time than we have often spent 
on “fancy work” that didn’t bring a cent. Besides, the work 


I think I have — 4 fs 
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was so simple that Laura’s Bobby and my little girl learned to 

help in the “‘business’’ too. 

When | husband and Laura’s both began to take a hand 
at using the machines, we named our camp, “The Make 
Money at Home Club,” and the name has stuck. Since we 
have been back in town several of our neighbors, women who 
had also been battling with the high cost of living, have joined 
our club and have begun to make money with the Auto Knitter. 

That is the name of the wonderful little machine that has 
enabled all the members of our club to escape from the worry 
and heartache of making ends meet. How did we do it? 
Simpiy by knitting socks, No, not by the slow old process of 

hand knitting, which took 
about a day for one sock, 
but by using the Auto 

Knitter. 

_ This marvelous, but very 
simple, easily-work machine 
turns out fine, seamless wool socks 
with almost magical speed. Now 
that Laura and I have gained 
practice with the Auto Knitter we 
often make a sock in only ten 
minutes! 

“ And the best part of it is that 
we have a guaranteed, constant 
market for every pair of socks we 
make, at a guaranteed price. The 
Auto Knitter Hosiery Company 
of Buffalo has contracted to take 
every sock our club turns out. 
Every member has a machine and 
as soon as we have a shipment of 
ten dozen pairs finished we send 
it right off and back comes the 

: pay check by return mail, to- 
oA] gether with a new supply of wool 


5 fling: to replace that used in the socks 
on sent to the company. We wait 
er until we have ten dozen pairs 

Me” j cause the company pays the ship- 
PR er ping charges on ten dozen or over. 


The Auto Knitter Hosiery 
Company is an old, firmly estab- 
baal lished American corporation, en- 
. gaged in the manufacture of high- 
= grade seamless socks. They have 
always preferred home manu- 
facture to factory production. 
They believe in the independent 
employee, and know from experi- 
= Ge best ware that 
e by well-paid, contented peo- 
ple, working Ri happy homes. | 
The Company’s world-wide 
business connections give the 
an enormous market for socks™ 
everybody, everywhere, needs 
them—and the company con- 
stantly needs more workers to 
e socks, in their own homes. 
They need you. When you decide 
tobecomean Auto Knitter worker, 
as Laura and I did, the Auto 
Knitter company will make a 
contract pay you a fixed 
an age, on a piece-work 
. is. In this contract you take 
no risk—you can work for them as much as you want, or as little as you 
want—spare time or full time. And for every shipment of socks you send 
them you will get your pay check—promptly. 

You are, of course, at liberty to dispose of the output of your Auto 
Knitter as you see fit; you can also use the Auto Knitter to make, at a 
remarkably low cost, all the hosiery your family needs—wool or cotton. 

But remember this: There are absolutely no strings tied to the Wage 
Agreement; it is a straight out-and-out employment Offer at a Fixed Wage 
on a piece-work good pay for your services alone. 

No matter where you live I feel sure that you want to know all about 
the machine that hag meant so much to Laura and me, and all the others 
in our “Make Money at Home Club.” By all means write to the Auto 
Knitter commpeny: at once and find out about the t and profitable 
place ready for you in their organization. Find out what substantial 
amounts even a small part of your spare time will earn for you. 

Remember that experience is unnecessary; that you do not need to know 
how to knit. The Auto Knitter does the work. at 

I can never be thankful enough that Laura and I didn’t put off writing 
ir information about it on that May morning when we were both so 


You will never regret writing for it either. Send your name and address 
now and find out all the good things that are in store for you. 
re ee ee ee ee ee ee ee Oe Oe Oe ee. 


The Auto Knitter Hosiery Co., Inc., 
Dept. 1612K, 871 Jefferson St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Send me full particulars about Making Mc sey at Home with The 
Auto Knitter. I enclose 2 cents postage te cover cost of mailing, 
etc. It is understood that this does not coligate me in any way. 





Name —__- 
Address 
City. 
State Succ. Farm. 12-20 




















DON’T NEGLECT COMPLEXION 
AND HAIR 

A great many people are exceedingly 
thoughtless about the care of complexion 
and hair during the cold weather months. 
They take it for granted that occasional 
attention, or just the ordinary use of soap, 
water and brush, are all that are neces- 
sary. And then at some later time they 
bemoan the dry, wrinkled, sallow con- 
dition of complexion and the lustreless, 
thin appearance of hair, of which they were 
once exceedingly proud. 

There is a reason for this condition 
which is not far to see if one will but 
give a little thot to the matter. During 
the winter our rooms are artificially 
heated to the degree that we demand for 
“comfort,” but as a matter of fact, many 
times they are superheated. When we 
go out of doors the winter winds are dry- 
ing in their tendency, and so once again 
the moisture is taken up from the skin. 

There are even those who enjoy for- 
getting that it is winter time by insuring 
cosy warmth, and by taking a hot water 
bag or an electric pad to bed, and so more 
surface moisture is required. Naturally, 
the change is very slow, and it is not 
realized until the mischief is done how 
great is the extent of it. Sometimes even 
then people attribute the wrinkling and 
drying of the skin to advancing years, 
ill-health, care and all that sort of thing. 
These may be tributary causes, but quite 
as often as not are not the main causes. 

Naturally, the logical thing to do is to 
have as much fresh air as is possible, pro- 
tecting the complexion by the use of a 
good cold cream and a light dusting of 
fine toilet wder. Every particle of 
this should washed off at night with 
warm water and a pure soap, the face 
patted dry and some soothing lotion 
dabbled upon the skin. Just the nature 
of this lotion will depend upon the tex- 
ture of the skin iteelt and what agrees 
with the individual. But in either case 
the mixture should be soothing and should 
tend to replace the lubrication and mois- 
ture which the skin has lost thru super- 
heated air and wind. 

The next step will be to see that the 
air in the home, office, or wherever the 
working hours are spent, is moist. It 
has been proved repeatedly that moist 
air is more comfortable and healthful, 
and heat goes further when there is some 
humidity in the atmosphere. A basin of 
water upon the radiator, attention to the 
water pan of the furnace, or whatever 
preparation is made for moistening the 
air, should be attended to, for notonlywill 
the mucous membranes be kept in a 
healthier condition, but both skin and hair 
will be maintained in a more normal 
state. 

The hair should be washed at least once 
a month in winter. The close heavy-head 
covering and the extra dust of closed rooms 
together with the reaction of the scalp 
to the very warm air of indoors and the 


very cold air of out-of-doors, call for | make is 


thot and care. Not only should the scalp 
and hair be washed, but a good tonic 
should be used and daily treatment given 
in the way of mild massage to keep the 
circulation of the scalp at par. Just what 
sort of tonic is needed depends upon 
whether the hair is oily or dry. Suit the 
preparation to the in ivideal ‘wi 
use it. Naturally oily hair does not call 
for an oily tonic, while dry hair does. 

Avoid the use of strong soaps and pow- 
erful alkalis, and see that the hair is 
thoroly rinsed so that every particle of 
soap is removed. 

When all is said and done, we owe it to 
our friends and family. Then, too, those 


ho is to! 6 
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Aluminum Cooking Utensils 


A woman who spends as many hours each day in 
the kitchen as does the farmer's wife should have the 
best cooking equipment obtainable —“Wear-Ever.” 


These modern utensils are a pride to own and 
a joy to use. They lighten work, brighten the kitchen 


and aid in good cooking. 


Cost more than ordinary utensils, but like good 
farming implements, they serve for years and are the 
most economical in the en 


“‘Wear-Ever” utensils are made from hard, thick 
sheet aluminum that has been subjected to the 
tremendous pressure of gigantic rolling mills. Cannot 
rust, cannot chip—are pure and safe. 








with utensils that “Wear-Ever” <9 


Look for the ‘‘Wear-Ever’’ trade mark on the bottom of each utensil. 


Write for booklet “Turkey and Other Good Things.” It tells how to 
properly roast meats and gives other helpe and hints. Address Dept. 59, 


M) The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., New Kensington, Pa. 


In Canada “Wear-Ever’’ utensils are made by Northern Aluminum Co., Limited, Toronto, Ont. | 
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srade indoor Chemi- 


te home convenience ever devi- 

sed. Write today for our ridiculously 

low price on this scientifically de- 
handsomely constructe 


8 and m' 
CHICAGO rerret 
90 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
No strings attached to this unheard 


liberaloffer. If not satisi 
return Ape Fa will pay 
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OLIVER O%-CAS BURN ~~ 

ER & MACH. CO ; 
Largest Mfrs. Oil-Gas Burnersin World € 
Pine Soreot St. Louls, Me, 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


who are having thot of these matters 
will be more careful of nails, teeth and 
carriage, 

Take care of complexion and hair, for 
it may prove to be the beginning of the 
whole matter.—E. G. W. 


SOME USES FOR OLD COATS 


An old coat that hasigone out of fashion 
is often laid away for moths or mice to 
destroy, or, at best, is taking up storage 
room and doing no one any good. Very 
seldom can they be remodeled for a grown 
person, but they can be made over into 
splendid looking coats for children. 

One woman of my acquaintance, who 
has no little daughters, saw no possible 
use for a heavy, cream-colored coat that 
had hung in her attic for several years. 
She finally hit on the plan of dyeing it a 
seal brown and making it into an over- 
coat for her eight-year old son. She fol- 
lowed the directions that were on the 
package of dye exactly, rinsed the goods 
thoroly, pressed it while still quite wet 
until thoroly dry. She then followed the 
directions on the pattern, and, altho, she 
had never attempted to make a coat be- 
fore, she found the work quite simple. She 
pressed every seam and all edges care- 
fully, “dampening well, and pressing dry, 
and the result was a coat that looked like 
new. Out of the pieces that were left she 
made a good looking cap to match. She 
bought a good quality of sateen to line 
the coat, and at an expenditure of less 
than three dollars, she has a fine winter 
outfit for her boy. When dressed for out- 
doors the young man is very smart- 
looking, indeed. His dark hair and rosy 
cheeks look well agaizst the dark brown 
of his coat and cap. He is quite as well 
pleased and looks as well, as if they had 
come from a city store, and mother and 
“daddy” are much better pleased. 

An old plush coat I used for muff and 
scarf. I bought the muff foundation and 
it was very easy to cover. For the scarf 
I bought a pattern. I lined it with bro- 
caded satin, and the result is most pleas- 
ing. By-the-way, if there is no old plush 
or fur coat on hand for this purpose, fur 
cloth can be bought and made up in this 
way.—Mrs. C. J. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTS FOR THE TREE 
: Tae Two years ago on 
|, Christmas eve, we 
| came near having a 
' | serious fire from a 
4 little blaze started 
"} when the Christmas 
‘| tree candles were 
vegl lighted. It was the 
wold story of the 
ij candle that just 
é ©) would not stand up 
f >= straight. Last year 
I determined not to take this chance 
again, so purchased a string of the tiny, 
ome Mg sea electric globes made pur- 
sely for Christmas tree lighting. And 
et me say, this is truly the only way to 
light the tree. There is no danger then of 
fire or loss, and at a touch of the button, 
the whole tree bursts into a blaze of glory 
which delights the children’s hearts, and 
calls forth the breathless exclamations of 
joy for which fond parents are waiting. 
The voltage of the electric power avail- 
able must be considered in the purchase of 
these outfits. One that would work all 
nght on the thirty-two volt circuit would 

would not be satisfactory if connected u 
to a hundred and ten volt line. If electric 
power is not available in the home an 
—, - pe secured ow ma > o- 
o tour ce or the rage 

battery borrowed from the car. 

ese electric outfits are not e ive, 
y when you consider their use 
from year to year, and they solve the tree 
lighting problem to the satisfaction of 
gtown-ups and little folks as well.—Mrs. D. 
le er th SSS 
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—and Mince 
How often we overhear patrons 

end their orders at hotel or restaur- 

ant tables with these words. For 

Mince Pie—None Such Mince Pie 

—is the great American dessert. 
Only the finishing touches are 


left for the chef or housewife to 
add in baking None Such Mince 





like mother used to make 


SS 


















Pie” 


Pies. We collect and prepare the 
many choice ingredients and do 
nine-tenths of the work of pie- 
baking in our model kitchens. 

In case you do not wish to bake 
your own, your baker will be glad 
to supply you with None Such 
Mince Pies, 


You add no sugar to None Such—the sugar is in it 
Thursday is None Such Mince Pie Day, and as such is observed nationally 


MERRELL-SOULE SALES CORPORATION 
NONE SUCH MINCE MEAT, Ltd. 


NONE 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
Toronto, Canada 


SUCH 


MINCE MEAT 


—————— 
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Better than a mustarc 
plaster. Invaluable 
for sore muscles, stiff 
neckandcramps. Use 
it for congestion in 
throat or chest. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG.CO, 
(Consolidated) 


24 State Street New York City 


PETROLEUM JELLY 


eS 
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Ask 
“Teppstel 
Sheeting, Sheets 
and Pillow Cases 


Weight is right, yet light enough for easy 
washing and heavy enough to stand the wear, 
Used by many of the railroads and in some of 
the largest hotels because PEPPERELL 
SHEETING is hard to tear, The standard 
family sheeting for over 60 


years. Look for the Pe 
perell label on the goods. 









New York City 


Address Dept. 5 for Cireu- 
lar with sample, 


New 400 5222: Lamp 
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NATIONAL NEWS FOR WOMEN [JJ 





Suffrage Working Well . 
The enormous woman vote cast on 
November 2nd and the sentiment of the 
country in favor of women having the 
right to participate in the choice of public 
officials, makes it improbable that the 
opponents of suffrage will take any further 
steps to have the amendment invalidated. 
e United States supreme court on 
October 5th refused to hear the various 
suits attacking the validity of ratification 
before the November election, and altho 
the cases are still to be di of, it is 
not believed that the court will overturn 
a policy already so thoroly established and 
working practically. 


The lady who will preside in the White 
House after March 4, 1921, is well known 
in Washi n. The H are “home 
folks,” socially inclined, who like to have 
their friends drop in and who entertain 
pleasantly in their unpretentious but at- 
tractive home in Washington, where they 
have lived since Mr. ing has been 
representing Ohio in the senate. 

Mrs. Harding looks well to the ways of 
her household, and, if need be, can cook a 
meal fit to be served in the White House 
to the most distinguished company 
gathered there. 

The Hardings have no children, but 
there are many Harding relatives and 
a host of friends who will surely be asked 
to enjoy the hospitality of the White 
House, which, during the unfortunate 
illness of President Wilson, has necessarily 
been closed to the public. 

Laws That Women Want 

Women have voted for president, vice 

resident, senators and congressmen. 

ow they are going to look after legisla- 
tion. Representatives of many women’s 
organizations will meet here the first 
week in December and will make it their 
business to impress upon congress the 
fact that they intend to keep an eye on 
what is going on. Various organizations 
have indo’ several bills that have al- 
ready been introduced in congress and 
will mks eames ey! ng them 
passed. e one upon which the greatest 

ressure will be exerted is the Sheppard- 

owner bill which provides for instruc- 
tion in the hygiene of maternity and in- 
fancy, and in the household eare of both 
mother and child. It provides for con- 
sultation centers and medical and nursing 
care for mothers and infants at home or at 
a hospital. 

The other bills being generally su 

rted by the women are the Smith- 

owner bill providing for better educa- 
tion facilities, and ially for training 
the alien for citizenship, and the Capper- 
Fess bill pe for physical education 
for school children thruout the country. 

These bills are supported by the League 
of women voters, the mothers’ congress 
and parent-teachers’ association, and oth- 
er large national bodies with branches 
all over the country. 

Did Your Ancestors Fight for Independence 

The president-general of the Daughters 
of the American revolution has issued an 
appeal to all women who are eligible to 
join the order. ‘There are thousands of 
women in oy | state in the Union with 
ancestors who fought to establish the in- 
dependence of this Republic, and these, 
she says, should join with others of like 
ancestry to help in patziotic work to- 
day. The D. A. R. has taken up the sub- 
ject of Americanization as one of the most 
important for real Americans to engage 


in. 
A new building is to be erected in 
Washi to accommodate the offices 


and to make it possible to enlarge tho 





work of the organization. 


| 





Women With **No Occupation” 

A great deal is being said in these days 
about occupations for women, and in 
the census which has just been taken the 
wives and daughters of farmers are set 
down as having “no occupation.” 

The “Suffragist,” in commenting on 
the volume just published on ‘““The Farm 
Woman’s Problems,” by Florence E. 
Ward, of the department of agriculture, 
says: “Ten thousand farm women, who 
have supplied the facts summarized here, 
have now placed themselves on record as 
having ceaseless occupation, so varied 
and insistent are the demands on them. 
No occupation! When the farm woman 
is cook and seamstress, laundress and 
nurse, family purchasing agent, teacher 
of her children, and factor in community 
life, as well as producer of dairy, garden 
and | mag f products, her average work- 
ing day is over eleven hours; and as to 
vacation, only thirteen percent of those 
reporting have any. Her hours could be 
materially shortened, the leaflet points 
out, were the farmer’s house only half as 
well uipped with modern conveniences 
and labor-saving devices as his farm.” 

Carrying Help to the Front Door 

A Red Cross nurse had a few things to 
say to some country —_ whom she 
sdtened recently on how to keep well 
if they had that blessing, and how to im- 
prove their condition if they were victims 
fh colds, rheumatism, dyspepsia or other 


i 

One of the subjects that this nurse 
talked over with the people who had 
come to attend the farmers’ institute was 
that of the help that they could get from 
home hygiene and care of the sick classes 
that the Cross is carrying on in many 
rural communities. Here instruction is 
given in elementary nursing, so that any 
one attending these classes may learn 
how to take care of members of the family 
when they are ill; to utilize convenient 
and easily contrived oa for the 
comfort of the sick, and to give babies 
and small children the best kind of care, 
both in illness and in health. It often 
saves the expense and trouble of calling 
a doctor from town to have some one in 
the family possessed of such information. 

Choosing a National Tree 

Thousands of votes are being received 
by the American Forestry Association to 
determine what shall be the national tree 
for the United States. 

At Butte, Montana, the Chamber of 
Commerce has taken charge of a tree 
campaign, and votes are being cast not 
only by school children, but by othe: 
who are interested in having a natio 


tree. 
Oklahoma Woman Congressman 

According to the reports that followed 
the election of Miss Alice M. Robertson 
of Oklahoma to Congress, she is a decided 
contrast to Miss Jeanette Rankin, the 
only woman who has ever sat in cs er 
Both are western women, but Miss Robert- 
son is a practical business woman, who 


opposed giving the vote to women and, 


when they got it and she decided to be- 
come a candidate for Congress, set about 
winning the on talking to the 
people who patroni her successful 
restaurant. She is no orator and does not 


try to be. af 

Miss Robertson can put some very in- 
teresting items conce erself in the 
Congressional Directory if she chooses. 
She has been a missionary among 
Indians, a farmer, postmistress and 
restaurant keeper, among other things. 

Washington is looking ferward to the 
arrival of the woman member of Congress 
being returned by Oklahoma, and expects 
to find her interesting. 
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From an actual photograph taken in Mr. 
Rachmanine fs home, in New York City 


(,o and Hear Rachmaninoff 


on the New 


Ses photograph, from which this illustra- 
tion is reproduced, was taken in Mr. 
Rachmaninoff’s home in New York City. It 
shows the great Russian pianist playing the 
Second Hungarian Rhapsodie (Liszt), while 
the New Edison RE-CREATED his previous 
rendition of the same composition. 


The three music experts who listened from 
behind the screen, were amazed and astounded 
at the absolute fidelity of the Rk&-CREATION 
to the artist’s original performance. Once 
more, the New Edison’s perfect Realism 


Kdison 
scored a triumph in the test of direct com- 
parison. We are very glad to announce that 
Rachmaninoff has made recordings for one of 
the standard talking-machines. Now you can 
compare. Let Rachmaninoff show you which 


is the best phonograph. 


Hear Rachmaninoff’s Edison RE-CREATIONS 
at the store of your Edison dealer,—before 
you buy your Christmas phonograph. Look 
for your Edison dealer’s announcements in 
your local newspaper. 

Tuos. A. Epison, Inc., Orange, N. J. 


Edison Rachmaninoff RE-CREATIONS Now on Sale 
(Others to be released later) 


No. 82169 Second Hungarian Rhap- No, 82170) Second Hungarian Rhap- No, 82187 Prelude inC Sharp Minor, 
sodi 


sodie (Liszt) Part 1 


(Liszt) Part 3 Op.3 (Rachmaninoff) 


(With Mr. Rachmaninoff's Cadenza) 


No. Second Hungarian i. . Pastorale 
82169 sodie No. 82170 (Scarlatti-Tausig) 


(Liszt) P. 


Tbe NEW EDISON 


Polka de W. R, 
No. 82187 Po (Rackmaninaf) 


“The Phonograph 
with a Soul” 
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STEEL WOOL FOR CLEANING 


The watermarks on porcelain tubs, dis- 
colorations on a cherished piece of alumi- 
num, food burned on an enamel pan, a 
collection of grease in the crevices of nickel 
stove trimmings, or spatters of paint on 
the windows of | the new house may all be 
removed by the same cleaner. A sponge- 
like handful of steel wool will do the work 
for you. 

This new cleaning agent is composed of 
very fine particles and strands of steel, 
wooled together in a soft mass like cotton. 
Enough friction is produced by rub- 
bing the steel over the surface to be cleaned 
to remove all dirt and grease, but thesoft 
mass of fibers prevents any scratching and 
helps to collect the dirt. You will be sur- 
prised after using a handful of steel wool 
to find that it cleans, smooths, and 
polishes at thesametime. Try it on the 
stove, and note the soft, clean polish which 
results. 

Steel wool can now be procured in 
several grades, according to the coarse- 
ness of the strands. The first grade may 
be used to remove discolorations and 
burnt food from copper, enamel, or alumi- 
num vessels. Soak a piece of the wool in 
warm water and rub well with a non- 
alkali soap. Use as you would any polish- 
ing cloth and your pans will take on a 
satiny luster. All stains will disappear 
without leaving chips in the enamel or 
rough edges on aluminum. This fine 
variety may also be used for cleaning 
marble ornaments and glassware, as it 
works very efficiently in corners and 
crevices. tt you wish to remove surface 
stains from hardwood floors or bring back 
the new look on a varnished surface, 
prepare this grade as for aluminum clean- 
ing and rub lightly over the surface. 

If you have a hopelessly stained tub or 
refrigerator, try one of the heavier grades 
of steel wool. Regular cleaning with it 
will remove the water marks unless they 
are very bad indeed. The coarser grades 
will also remove every trace of grease, 
soot, rust, and deposits of all kinds from 
stoves, broilers, covers, pipes, and iron 
kettles. In using these grades all that is 
necessary is to dampen a piece of the wool 
very slightly and rub over the surface. It 
is better to wear gloves when using the 
coarser wool, so the steel particles cannot 
enter the hands. A very little rubbing will 
produce a clean, smooth surface. ¢ 

Varnish and shellac may be taken from 
furniture and automobiles. ‘To remove 
an old coat of paint or varnish from a 
wooden surface, prepare a solution con- 
taining about one quarter ammonia and 
three quarters warm water and use in 
connection with one of the coarse kinds 
of steel wool. After painting a house, 
tiny dots of paint are often found on the 
window glass. These will disappear after 
a few minutes rubbing with steel wool. 

On the farm steel wool is especially use- 
ful for removing large spots of rust from 
implements and machinery. It may also 
be used for scouring A cleaning milk 
cans, butter tubs, and all sorts of dairy 





equipment. 
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HERE is an art in 

making flapjack pan- 
cakes, griddle cakes or 
wheats, call them what 
you will. But it is an 
art very easily and 
quickly acquired if you 
follow the right recipes. 
The secret, of course, 
is Royal Baking Pow- 
der. 


Griddle Cakes 


1% cups flour 
% teaspoon salt 
3 teaspoons Royal 
Baking Powder 
2eggs 
1% cups milk 
i tablespoon shortening 


Mix and sift dry ingredi- 
ents; add beaten eggs, 
milk and melted shorten- 
ing; mix well. Bake im- 
mediately on hot griddle. 


Waffles 


2cups flour 
4teaspoons Royal 
Baking Powder 
% teaspoon salt 
1% cups milk 
2eggs 
1 tablespoon melted 
shortening 


Sift flour, baking pow- 
der and salt together; add 


Another Royal Suggestion 


Griddle Cakes and Waffles 


From the NEw Roya. Cook Book 


ROYAL 


BAKING 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure 


Made from Cream of Tartar, 
derived from grapes. 





milk to yolks of eggs; mix 
thoroughly and add to dry 
ingredients; add melted 
shortening and mix in 
beaten whites of eggs. 
Bake in well-greased hot 
waffle iron until brown. 
Serve hot with maple sy- 
rup. It should take about 
1% minutes to bake each 








waffle, 


FREE 


New Royal Cook Book con- 
taining these and scores of 
other delightful recipes. Write 
for it to-day. 

ROYAL BAKING POWDERCO, 
115 Fulton Street, New York City. 























TWICE THE HEAT 


out CoalerWoo 


No more coal or 


to suit, and stop wi 
RAVE JUST THE EAT YOU WANT KL AL 


as or wood can ever give. Heat stays where 

want it. No ups and downs to make life malserebio and 
give the family colds. Heats every nook and corner of 
your home onthe coldest winter day. Cooks and bakes bet- 
ter. Youregulateoven and ing exactly as you wish. 


ifferent models for 

FITS ANY COAL OR WOOD STOVE different stoves. Just 

get iin Areben. ay a on it. Put A 
minutes. Nodamagetostove. Simple, , 

for years, Makes anold stove like new, makes new stove 


egency 





Hi NSTANT= GAS TET TY) 


Makes Gas in Any Stove #717 


wood required. 

and ashes. No dirt to sw. o i 
gz of fires, poking, shoveling, fuming ots 
, RA, working likea slave merely to heat 
‘our home and cook your meals. Put the Instant- 
in your old coal or wood stoves. Start your 
th a turn of your wrist, turn high or low 
another turn of your wrist, 


last twice as long. tee. all to thousands o 4 
AGENTS teenies ty ©Sriewailinsiecta 
others making big money. Let the INTERNATIONAL HEATING co. 


high price of con} make money for you. Write for 3836 Laclede Ave. 
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No more ki 






SAVE MONEY Zhe Instant-Gas Oil Burner makes its own 
hbesstef .gas from kerosene (coal oil) at one sixth 
Hs conto vag mt Mach cheaper than coal or wood. 

~p air. Much better than city gas because burned 
ou =< gocowp the flue. Doctors recommend it. Ab- 
Fain Oi wallpaper ragn caraiseand cling Faves 
a short time. Greatest woman-saver in the 
30 DAY TRIAL The Instant-Gas Oil Burner is absolutely 


Dew and up-to-date. Already givi t- 
isfaction Free literatare tells 





St. Louis, Mo. 





Guns, Ice Skates, School Fl s, Fountain Pens, and many other valuable premiums ~— by 
ication us 


Successful Farming for a little effort during your spare time. Get in 




















A GOOD SQUARE MEAL 

I don’t know much about calories and 

food values and all these new-fangled 

things but if you want a good square 
meal, I know how to cook it.”’ 

This is the attitude of many a woman, 
trained in the old ways, towards the newer 
methods in housekeeping. It is not so 
much antagonism as it is bewilderment. 
All the standards seem to have changed, 
and she is at a loss to know how to make 
the old skill serve the new emergency. 

I have found it helpful to keep the 
familiar phrase, and to still plan square 
meals, that is, four-sided ones. There is 
something in a name tho, Juliet tried 
to convince herself of the contrary, 
and calories and vitamines, proteli 
and carbohydrates seem somehow more 
friendly and manageable when I think of 
my meal as having a meat or meat value 
side, a starch side, a fruit or green 
vegetable side, and a sweet side. The meat 
side may be meat or fish, or eggs, or milk, 
or cheese, or dried beans, or any food that 
is rich in protein and that will give ma- 
terial for growth and repair of tissues. 
Potatoes, bread, macaroni, rice, corn 
starch, sago, hominy, belong on the starch 
side, and are heat and energy foods. The 
fruit or green vegetable side has less of 
actual nutriment than the others but is 
not less important; it will give us various 
vegetable salts, the somewhat mysterious 
vitamines, and bulk, what the farmer, 
feeding livestock, calls “roughness.” The 
sweet side, gives heat and energy. ; 

All four of these sides may appear in a 
single dish, such as rice pudding with 
raisins, and almost any dish contains 
more than one of them, but a good square 
meal should have them all. 

There are some other substances needed 
by the body; fats, for example; but when 
the other elements are present there is 
usually a sufficient proportion of fatsin the 
meat, in the buttér served with the bread, or 
in the sauces of the vegetables or pudding. 

Keeping these four sides in mind will 
prevent us from having cream soup, pot 
roast, macaroni with cheese, and mince 
pie all at one meal, and will show us, on 
the other hand, the impropriety of mashed 
potatoes, fried hominy, hot biscuit, and 
rice pudding in combination. It will lead 
us when we have fresh fruit for dessert 
to serve a glass of jelly with the meat 
course, and will suggest to us that salmon 
salad is not the best accompaniment‘ 
to baked beans.—M. B. W. 
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MAKE YOUR OWN B:AS TAPE 
Why not make your own bias tape? 

Then you can have it the exact color and 

size you want and it will also be more 

economical. 

It is necessary first to decide upon the 
width of the tape when finished or folded. 
Take an ordinary piece of white cloth (X) 
about one quarter yard long and six inches 
wide. Draw parallel lines A and B on it 
lengthwise, the distance between them 
being the desired width for the tape. Then 
catstitch between A and B the length of 
the piece with ordinary thread as shown 
in the diagram. Now take the material 
of which you wish to make the tape, cut 
bias strips twice the desired width when 
finished and fold the edges into the center 
on the wrong side for a short distance. 
Then insert wrong-side-up under the cat- 
stitching and press, pulling the bias strips 
thru as they are pressed. It is necessary 
to have the cloth (X) stretched tightly on 
the ironing board so it cannot slip. The 
amount of tape necessary for any garment 
should be determined and the bias strips 
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joined before any of it is folded.—H. R. 





A Man’s Food—An Infant’s Food 


Creamy-white, granulated hearts of wheat—so easily digested that 
it forms the first and best food for infants, yet so nourishing 
and substantial that it sustains the hardest worker—such is 


Pillsbury’s Wheat Cereal. 


Made by the millers of Pillsbury’s Best Flour and under the same 
supervision—you can naturally depend on the constant, uniform 
high quality of this wholesome breakfast cereal. 


Always buy Pillsbury’s Family of Foods—different in kind, but 
alike in quality. At your grocer’s. 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour Pillsbury’s Wheat Cereal 
Pillsbury’s Health Bran _—Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour 
Rye, Graham and Macaroni Flours 


illsburys 


FAMILY OF FOODS 


Wheat Cereal 


Do you keep dairy cows? If so, you should know 
about Pillsbury’s Dairy Ration, the feed without a 
filler. Send for our free booklet, “RESULTS”. 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Company 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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ATTRACTIVE DRESSER SETS 
Decorative pieces for the bureau and 
dressing table similar to those in the 
accompanyi g photograph are among the 
pretty ——e that may be fashioned for 
1 


this year’s ristmas giving. The shops 
are showing a wide variety of designs in 
these cloth covered toilet articles; they 
may be had in every conceivable size, 
shape and form, decorated in colors or 
covered with plain gold cloth and elab- 
orately trimmed. When purchased in the 
stores, they a.e most expensive, for many 
of them are imported stock, but if one is a 
careful shopper and does the covering at 
home, many of the pieces may be dupli- 
cated at slight cost. The girl who is handy 
with scissors and glue can make dainty 
sets of these popular novelties for gifts or 
for her own dresser at practically no ex- 
pense. 

Many times the piece bag will supply 
most of the needed materials. There one 
is sure to find left-overs of crepe de chine 
and lace or braid trimmings. Gold laces 
and braids of any narrow widths may be 
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used either singly or in double rows. If 
one has gold cloth or china silk, they may 
be covered with open lace or net of any 
kind and substituted for the crepe. The 
glassware foundations may be of inex- 
pensive make, picked up in five and ten 
cent or variety stores because of their 
desirable shapes. Many odd sugar bowls, 
candy jars, mustard bottles, and so 
forth, if they are not of too great weight, 
make inexpensive and desirable founda- 
tions. 

The pieces shown here are of ordinary 
glassware, covered with rose colored crepe 
de chine and trimmed with gold lace and 
rose silk fringe to match. For the covering 
of three pieces: perfume bottle, powder 
jar, and tray, one-fourth yard of old rose 
crepe de chine, two and fourth yards of 
silk fringe, one inch wide to match, one 
quarter yard of gold all over lace and 
several short lengths of gold lace and rose- 
bud trimming were used. 

The tray was first covered with the 
crepe cut just the size required. No hems 
need be allowed in this paste work, for 
the raw edge is covered with a finishing 
braid. Then cover with the all over lace 
paste the raw silk fringe in place an 
finish the edges and seams with the narrow 
gold braid. The same general directions 
are followed with the other pieces. For 
the powder jar, a length of crepe sufficient 
to cover the sides smoothly is cut, and 
then tiny pleats are laid to take up the 
fullness A cover the bottom edge neatly. 

Careful handling of the glue to make 
neat work is most necessary in the cover- 
ing of these glass pieces. Wait for.each 
part to dry thoroly before proceeding with 
the next step, but while you are waitin 
another piece of the set may be wonledll 
upon.—H. K. : 
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HE farm-wife who carries heavy buckets of water, labors under 
the same handicap as the women of uncivilized tribes who shoulder 
earthen water-jars or stoop under goatskin bottles. 


This labor may be necessary in unenlightened countries, but there 
is no excuse for this condition in American farm life! 


A Deming Water System is so reasonable in price, so simply 
operated, and so easily installed that no farm-wife should be forced 
to perform her household tasks without the convenience of running 
water at the turn of a faucet in kitchen, laundry, bath and dairy. 


Write us the size of your farm, number of persons, amount of 
stock, source of water supply and available power, and let us 
recommend the most efficient Deming System for your exact 
needs, and quote price. You willnot be obligated in the slightest. 


THE DEMING COMPANY 
1005 Depot Street Salem, Ohio 


**Hand and Power Pamps for All Uses’’ 


Catalog 
Free 
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= 17S WG hogs bring 
rd ZA Ss j home more 
) ee —=<ES; eae money 


Your hogs turned into pork products will bring 40 to 50 per 
cent. more money than you'll get selling on the hoof. These 
two ‘‘ENTERPRISE’’ machines will give you these greater profits. 


. 


Cylinder bored true. Plates 
can’t break or jam. Strain- 
er has broad lips for quick, 
easy work. No air gets into 
sausage casing because of 
Patented Corrugated Spout. 


“ENTERPRISE” ™*43,4%0;£00 


Cuts without waste of nutritious 
juices and makes better sausage. 
azor-edged steel knives against per- 
forated steel plate chep any kind of 
food into uniform particles 


i without mangling or 
- tearing. Seventy- 
two sizes and 

4-Qt y styles, 
Ja The name “ENTERPRISE” is your 


Other si guarantee of quality. At your dealer’s, 
2 to 8-Qts. Write as for free “‘Hog Book’’ by F. D. Cobarn 


The Enterprise Mfg. Co. of Pa., Dept.109, Philadelphia, U.S.A. 
FOR D OR DODGE CARS. Belt Power Attach- AUCTIONEERS $50 odey Serer’ _-— 


ment only $19.95—Shell corn--Grind feed 
—Saw wood—Elevate grain. Free literature showing | arma ~~ Full Course end . $20.00, 
attachment. Process Attachment 8, F. Mfg. Co. , Sali.a, Kansas, AUCTIONEERS now. Yat t . a 





family size. 
50 
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vontinued from page 105 
hold. Two little girls were on cots near a 


baseburner. They saw Uncle Ben laden 
with toys, his blue eyes bright, his cheeks 
pink with the cold. 

“Look, Helen, here’s God!” 

“No, it isn’t, it’s Santa Claus!” 

“This is Uncle Ben, children,” said 
Marcia. He is God’s messenger this year 
and is helping Santa Claus.” 

The children nodded in awe. Uncle 
Ben went among them distributing the 
toys, while Marcia gave the clothes to the 
tired mother. 

“Please take them in memory of my 
boy who no longer needs them.” 

‘They will keep us all warm for the 
winter; I can make some of them over 
for the little ones.” 

“Good-bye, Uncle Ben! Good-bye, 
Santa Claus!”’ The children shouted. 

They left with warm hand clasps, wishes 
for a Merry Christmas and a fervent God 
Bless You! 

During the ride home Uncle Ben was 
very quiet. He seemed to be looking off 
in the distance. Later he spoke of being 
tired and went to bed soon after dinner. 
He did not come to breakfast so John went 
to his room. He found him sitting half u 
in bed with the pillows back of his head. 

“T shall never get up again, John. No, 
don’t send for the doctor. Call Marcia, 
please.” 

But Marcia had followed. 

“Don’t leave us, Uncle Ben,” Marcia 

begged. ‘You have been so good to let 
us love you. It has meant a great deal to 
me.” 
“T shall see Jane and Stella soon. I’m 
not poor, my dears, and I have left you 
all I have. y pretended poverty because 
I loved to know that you loved poor me for 
myself. Yes, I know my clothes look 
poor.” Marcia had glanced at the old 
suit lying neatly folded on a chair. “I 
never was much for dress, just went to the 
store and bought a suit when I needed 
one—which wasn’t often. Jane used to 
make me dress better. 

“Do you remember, Marcia, the first 
time I went down town alone?” 

“The day I waited for the tele 3 

“Yes, I went to Mr. Wilson’s office and 
made my will, leaving everything to you 
and John. I haven’t any relatives. That’s 
why I came here all the way from Wyom- 
ing to look up my cousin so I could leave 
my money to him. Now you can go to 
France, there is plenty for you both, 
plenty for a stone fér Raymond’s grave 
and there’ll be enough left so John won’t 
have to work hard any more.” 

John and Marcia looked at each other. 

“Uncle Ben, dear Uncle Ben,” Marcia 
murmured. 

Uncle Ben’s blue eyes were dimming 
fast, he held a hand of each of his friends. 

The soft breathing became slower and 
fainter, the eyes closed. 

The chimes of the cathedral rang out: 
“Peace on earth, good will to men.” 


TAKE THE RUB OUT OF SCRUB 
Continued from page 110 
would demand better mops and better 
scrubbing attachments, the manufacturers 
would make such tools for us? For whether 
we like to admit it or not, the reason we 
women do not have as many good tools as 
men is because we have been satisfied with 
whatever we had, never complaining, and 
using the same old tools year after year. 
ereas our husbands have asked each 
ear for more improved seeders and 
- — and tractors, and therefore got 
em 
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Not So Bad this Month 


_ “Now, that’s better! It’s the first time the expense figures haven’t 
given me a horrid feeling. 
“Why didn’t I know sooner about Jell-O and some of the other 
money-savers ?” . 
It doesn’t matter whether you live in the city or country whether 
you keep an account book or not, 


JELLO 


will help you out, for it is cheap as to cost and it can be made up into 
more different kinds of good things to eat than anything else. 

Every woman who wants to know how Jell-O can help her out will 
find the information she desires in the Jell-O Book, which will be sent 
free to all who send name and address. 

Jell-O is made in six pure fruit flavors: Strawberry, Raspberry, 
Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Chocolate. 4 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY 
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filet. Can be installed by any- 
one in five minutes. No water, 


sewerage 
ed by State’ Board of Health 
Officials ev: 


FREE 
TRIALS 














Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 
o 
Newest, Most Beautiful GIFT LAMP 
Try this handsome Silk Shade Lamp in your own home for 10 days, at \ 
our risk, Send no money—under our plan you prove to yourself that 
@ warm, glowing light which adds cheer to any room. ae 
3 Lam ps In Choice of either silk, decorated or plain =z a i 
£ popular and eo amp onthe market—burning - 
z « < .— -_ ite gasoline. Over 300 candle power. Ra " “ 
Get Your Lamp FREE [232 
to persons to whomcustomers can be referred. Simply Inter-Changeable Shade 
Plan. Exclusive territory for both Lamps and Lantern, 
free. No capital or experience needed. 
Dept. 1-B, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
ONLY. $4 moni 
MONTH 
$100 Oliver Typewriter, now ag ye save 
$36 and pay at the rate of but 18c per day. 
latest model, shipped direct from the factory 
to you. The same as used by many of the 
Write today for our 
new book, “The Type- 


Ten Days’ Free Trial--Money-Back Guarantee | ‘i 
this lamp has no equal. No wicks to trim, no smoke, no odor. Gives 
Cc e from one to another in one minute. 
onomical 
guaranteed for 5 years. 
write for Catalog, Free Lamp offer and 10-Day Trial 
THE RADIOLITE MFG.co., {7 

Not one cent down. This you a 
This is the identical $100 Oliver, brand new, 
biggest concerns; over 800,000 Olivers sold. 
writer on the Farm.” 





Then you may order 
an Oliver for Free 
Trial. Easy to learn, 
Write today. 


The OLIVER Tipewritts Gaoaed 
3019 Otlver Typewriter B.dg. 
Chicago, tl. 
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Comfort ~ Health “= 
WANTED — 1500 RAILWAY TRAFFIC INSPECTORS 












no experience; train for this profession thru spare time 
home-st.idy; easy terms;.$110 to $200 monthly and 
expenses guaranteed, or money back. Outdoors; local or 
traveling; under big men who reward ability. Get Free 

N.Y. 


- Hloney- 
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HOMEMADE CHRISTMAS GOODIES 
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F’ you find it difficult to make good can- 
dies, as some people do, there are many 
candy substitutes which you can pre- 

pare that take little skill, and still bring 
fine results. Many of these are a highly 
nourishing form of food, and are more 
easily digested, especially by children, 
than candies which are more complicated 
to make. 

A combination of dates, figs and English 
walnuts, or of dates, raisins, and some 
of the mild flavored home grown nuts, run 
thru the grinder, softened with lemon 
juice, or honey and cut into cakes like 
caramels, make both a wholesome and 
toothsome dainty. 

Home salted nuts of all varieties may 
be prepared by cooking in hot olive oil 
until they are a delicate brown, then 
sprinkled with salt, or a combination of 
salt and spice. Peanuts, pecans, almonds, 
and walnuts are all delicious prepared in 
this way. 

Stuffed dried fruits are exceptionally 
good. Almost everyone has made stuffed 
dates, but how about stuffed figs and 
stuffed prunes? Wash the prunes thoroly, 
take out the pit and slip in a big, fat, sweet 
almond, or walnut and see how eagerly 
the children eat it. This is a food as well 
as a sweetmeat. Figs are good stuffed 
with marshmallows, fondants, or nuts. 

Candies which are really more food than 
candy and yet satisfy the child’s craving 
for sweets may be prepared from puffed 
cereal grains. The puffed wheat, rice, and 
popped corn grains are especially nice 
made up in this way. The process used 
for the making of popcorn balls, is em- 
ployed for all forms of this candy. A 
thick sugar, molasses, corn or maple 
syrup is made and poured over the grains 
and mixed in thoroly. The cereal candy is 
then pressed into square or dripping pans 
and cut in small cubes or bars. Balls 
are easily formed by pressing into gem 
pans, or molding by hand. Children are 
very fond of these candies, and they are 
wholesome sweets for them to nibble on. 

A tasty syrup for cereal candies is pre- 
pared in the following way: 1 c. corn 


syrup, 1 ¢c. molasses, 2 tbsp. vinegar, 1 
tbsp. or more of butter, 4 tsp. salt. Boil 
all together to the crack stage, then pour 
over the crisp cereal grains. 
makes good taffy too. 
Dipped 


This recipe 


marshmallows are another 














Christmas Marguerites. 


reed basket 
y is an attractive 
receptacle for 
candies. 





Ways of Serving and Using as Gifts 














Childish 





dainty easily made. 
Kither dip them in 
melted sweet choco- 
late or a taffy syrup 
made by boiling 1 
c. corn syrup, % ec. 
sugar, piece of butter, and 1 tbsp. of 
vinegar down to the crack or taffy stage. 
After the marshmallows are dipped lay 
them on waxed paper to dry. 
Sorghum Sweets. 

Sorghum molasses is one of the best 
ingredients to be found for making candies 
and cakes for the holiday season. It is 
a very wholesome sweet also, and there is 
not the danger of harm from overeating 




















Cereal Candies. 


as in some other candies. We give a variety 

of recipes here that will prove satisfactory. 
Sorghum Caramels 

1% ¢, corn syrup 

44 c, nut meats 


i c. molasses 

4% ©, cream 

Boil molasses, corn syrup, and cream 
together to the hard ball stage, then re- 
move from the fire and stir in the nuts. 
Pour into greased pan and mark off into 
squares when partly cool, and when cold 
cut into cubes. These are nice dipped in 
melted chocolate also. Wrap in waxed 
paper. 

Sorghum Popcorn Bars 
2 c. sorghum ¥ o. thin cream 
1 pt. popped corn 

Place molasses and cream in a double 
boiler and boil to the hard ball stage. Stir 
in the popped corn and mix well. Turn 
into a square or oblong pan that has been 
well buttered and press until flat on top. 
Cut into bars when cool. 

Popcorn Nut Brittle 
1 c. molasses \% c. corn syrup 
4 o, brown sugar 2 qts. popped corn 
1 c, chopped peanuts 

Boil the molasses, corn syrup, and brown 
sugar to the crack stage. Stir in the 
corn and peanuts until all are covered 
with the syrup. This may be pressed into 





standbys: 
peanut brittle, taffy 
and popcorn bars. 


















shape or allowed to cool and broken into 
convenient pieces. 
Sorghum Cocoanut Candy 
1 c. molasses 1 c, corn syrup 
¥% ec. milk 2 c. grated cocoanut 
1 tsp. vanilla 

Place molasses, corn syrup, and milk 
in double boiler and boil to the soft ball 
stage, stirring constantly. Then stir in 
cocoanut and vanilla. Form into bon- 
bon shapes or pour into a buttered pan 
and mark off into squares. Dip-bonbons 
in melted chocolate. Part nuts may be 
substituted for some of the cocoanut. 

Chocolate Marshmallow Candy 
1 c, molasses 4 c. brown sugar 
2 oz. grated chocolate or corn syrup 


1 c, thin cream \% tsp. soda 
\% tsp. vanilla 1 doz. marshmallows 


Boil molasses, brown sugar, grated 
chocolate, and cream down to the hard 
ball stage; then add soda and vanilla and 
beat up thoroly. Just before removing 
from the fire, place marshmallows, cut 
up into bits, over the top. Let this stand 
on the back of-the stove until they are 
melted, then stir into the molasses mixture 
until it is streaked thru with the white. 
Pour out into greased pans and when cool 
cut in squares. 

Peanut Butter Taffy 

2 c, molasses 1 c, peanut butter 

Boil the molasses and peanut butter to 
the crack stage, and then pour into pans. 
When partly cool pull like any taffy. Cut 
off into two inch pieces with sharp scissors. 

Chocolate Chips 


1 c, molasses 1 c. corn syrup 
1 tbsp. butter 1 tsp. vanilla 


Boil molasses, corn syrup, and butter 
to the crack stage. Flavor with vanilla 
when cool enough and pull into long thin 
sheets. Cut into small pieces and dip in 
chocolate when thoroly cold. 

Molasses Taffy 

2. c. molasses \% c, corn syrup 

Boil molasses and corn syrup to the 
crack stage or nearly to it. Turn out onto 
greased platters or pans, and when cool 
enough pull until light colored. A nut 
taffy is obtained by stirring in 1 c. of 
finely chopped nuts, or a raisin taffy by 
adding 1 c. of seeded raisins. Dates or 
figs may also be used. 

Charleston Peanut Candy 
1 pt. New Orleans mo- juice of 4% lemons 
asses 1% c. peanut meats 
1 tbsp. butter 
Boil the molasses, lemon juice, and 


Continued on page 124 








Cocoanut Kisses, 
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Ask Your Dealer 


The woman who realizes 
her responsibility for the 
sO sleep of every mem- 
ber of her household will 
give them 


SIMMONS METAL BEDS 
Built for Sleep 


Twin Beds, Cribs, Day Beds— 
and Simmons Springs, in every 
way worthy to go with Sim- 
mons Beds. 











The ““CORONADO” 
Design 1814—in Twin Pair 


Are Simmons Beds too good 


for guests and children 


LD habits often die 
hard. For instance— 
the habit of furnishing the 
guest room or children’s 
room with the beds dis- 
carded by Mother when she 
bought new furniture for 
her own room. 
That perhaps was all very 
well when the only choice of 
beds was one of style and 


price. 

But now people are think- 
ing of sleep, first of all. 

That means Simmons 
Beds, Built for Sleep—a 
clean sweep of all the old 
beds, and Simmons Beds in 
every bedroom. 

Twin Beds, by all means! 
One sleeper does not disturb 
the other, or communicate 
colds or other infections. 

+ + * 


Ask your dealer to show 
you the wonderful Simmons 
Beds—built for sleep. 

See how noiseless they 
are. No creaking of joints 
—nothing to work loose and 
rattle. 


A bed which invites com- 
plete relaxation of muscle, 
nerve and brain — actually 
inducing that sound, re- 
freshing sleep so necessary 
to every member of your 
household, 


THE *“*CORONADO” 

Design 1814—in Twin Pair 

Drawing its inspiration 
from the exquisite tracery 
found in old Spanish palaces. 
—Simmons new Square Steel 
Tubing; seamless, smooth, 
beautifully enameled in the 
accepted decorative colors.— 
Simmons patented pressed 
steel noiseless Corner Locks. 
Easy rolling casters.—Your 
choice of Twin Pair and 


Double Width. ~ “me 

pleasing in Twin Pair. “ 

If your dealer does not 
show you the Simmons line, 
you need only write to us. 
We will see that they are 
shown to you. 

+ ae * 


Free Booklets on Sleep! — 
Write us for*‘What Leading Medi- 
cal Journals and Health Maga- 
zines Say about Separate Beds and 
Sound Sleep’’ and “‘ Yours for a 
Perfect Night’s Rest.’’ 


SIMMONS COMPANY 


ELIZABETH ATLANTA KENOSHA 


SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL 


(Executive Offices: Kenosha, Wis.) 


SIMMONS BEDS 


Built for Sleep 
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Home Money Making 





\ PROFITABLE 
HOME WORK—OUR { 
\ GUARANTEE 


OUR GUARANTEE to users of the Stand- 
ard Gearhart Family Koitter has meant 
additional income to thousands who are 
doing the light, easy work required in the 
comfort of their own home. 


the article they are helping us supply 
the big demand for. All-Wear is our stand- 


} KNIT ALL-WEAR HOSIERY 
ard brand of woolen half-hose. You knit 


them. 
i] WE HANDLE THE SELLING 


and furnish the yarn. The demand for 
these goods enables us to Guarantee to 
PAY YOU WELL for knitting, and to 
sell your product to your advantage, No 
limitation as to quantity; no seasons—we 

I want all you can turn out the year around- | 


SAVE INCOME—MAKE MONEY 


SAVINGS alone soon pay the modest 
price of the Knitter. You can knit the 
woolens the family need—it’s a real econ. 
omy to do that—and you will find .that 
neighbors and local dealers too, are glad 
to order from you at good prices, But re- 
member, YOU DON’T HAVE TO LOOK 
FOR A MARKET—OUR PROPOSI- 
| TION COVERS THAT FULLY. 


THE GEARHART FAMILY 


KNITTER 
has twenty-five years of experience back 
of it. More than a HUNDRFD AND 
FIFTY THOUSAND are in dally use. 
In permanence and durability, it ranks 
with any knitter selling for DOUBLE 
THE PRICE, besides being lighter and 
faster and so simple a CHILD QUICKLY 
LEARNS TO RUNIT. 


Send 10c for sample of knitting, profit \ 


guide book and other particulars. 


a 


Quick Delivery 


and Save , 


$3 ().00 (\ 


Gearhart Knitting Machine Co, 
Clearfield, Pa, 










Dept. SF-722, 
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r. L. E. Hatfield of New 
mdon, Conn., lives @ 
long ways from Kalama- 
zoo but he got Quick 
Delivery, Saved Mone 

and is ‘Well satisfied wi 

the Stove.” 


Write for the 
Kalamazoo Catalogae 


And learn what you can 
eave dealing direct 


Get Wholesale Prices— 
Stoves, Ranges, Fur- 


maces,Cream Separators, 
Indoor Closets,etc. Cash 


or easy payments. We b 
ay freight—Money 
guarantee, 
~ a 
Kalamazoo Stove Co. ; 
Manufacturers oF . 


Catslog Now 289 
a 
oS Cevlevi\teWAUem w, Pay, j 
eee CO LE Freight \ 
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“Come on out and build a fort, Johnny.” 

“Can’t—I’m busy,” replied the boy 
standing in the door. “Come in and see 
what we’re doin’.” 

Billie came and found Johnny and his 
two sisters gathered around the library 
table, on which reposed many piles of 
tissue paper, bits of ribbon, walnut shells, 
paste, paints, and shears. Ethel was sit- 
ting on the floor beside a large pan of pop 
corn, Helen was cutting gold stars over 
the waste basket, while Johnny yielded 
a brush full of gold paint. Taken all to- 
gether, it was a scene full of delightful 
possibilities, Billie decided. 

“You see,” Helen explained hospitably, 


“we always decorate our own Christmas 
tree and we’re making lots of new things 


this year. It’s more fun to string pop 
corn and cranberries and gild walnuts and 
make butterflies than it is to buy ’em 
down town. Ethel, you give Billie another 
needle and he can string cranberries. 
They’re easiest to begin on.” 

Have you children discovered yet that 
it is more fun to “make things” with your 
own hands than it is to buy them with 
money? If not, you have missed a lesson 
which every child should learn. 

The tree decorations which Johnny and 
his sisters were making may be made by 
any child. First on the list comes pop 
corn and cranberries. These may be 
strung separately or alternately. If yellow 
field corn is soaked until softened, it may 
also be strung. A small tree was once 
trimmed with a lattice work of strung po 
corn, covering all the top of the tree, with 
tiny red tissue paper bells at the end of 
each string. 

Nearly every child has learned to make 
different kinds of paper chains. Packages 
of eolored print paper may be obtained at 








almost any printing office. These may be 
cut into short lengths. When the ends are 


pasted together with one strip looped into 
the next, the “loop” chain is the result. 
This may be varied in many ways by 
combining different colors and joining 
other chains onto the original at various 
angles. 

‘he gold paint which Johnny was using 
was changing walnut shells into tiny 
glittering ornaments. A tiny hole bored 
in each and they were ready to be hung 
from the branches on bits of gilded wire. 
Small balls may be made from tinfoil or 
the tinfoil used to cover other ornaments. 

A sheet of gold and one of silver paper 
present many possibilities. Stars may be 
cut from cardboard and covered with the 













paper. Match boxes may be covered with 
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Cocoanut Oil Fine 
For Washing Hair 















PAULINE FREDERICK 

“The refreshing and stimulating afler 
effects are delightful and indescribable.” If 
you want to keep your hair in good condi- 
tion, be careful what you wash it with. 

Most soaps and prepared shampoos con- 
tain too much alkali. This dries the scaip, 
makes the hair brittle,and is very harmful. 
Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo (which is 
pure and entirely greaseless), is much bet- 
ter than anything else you ean use for 
shampooing, as this can’t possibly injure 
the hair. 

Simply moisten your hair with wate. 
and rub it in. One or two teaspoonfuls of 
Mulsified will make an abundance of rich 
creamy lather, and cleanses the hair and 
scal thoroughly. The lather rinses out 
enally and removes every particle of dust, 
dirt, dandruff and excessive oil. The hair 
dries quickly and evenly, and it leaves it 
fine and silky, bright, fluffy and easy to 
manage. 

You can get Mulsified cocoanut oil 
shampoo at most any drug store. It is 
very cheap, and a few ounces is enough 
to last everyone in the family for months. 


Be sure your druggist gives you Mulsified. 
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it and used to hold candy and nuts. 
Cornucopias, produced by rolling one 
corner of an oblong piece of paper to- 
wards the opposite corner and pasting the 
edges together, may be cut from gilt paper 
or decorated with strips of it. These are 
very useful for holding popcorn, but are 
not strong enough for candy. 

Tiny butterflies may rest on the topmost 
branches of the Christmas tree. Cut ob- 
longs of colored tissue paper in various 
sizes, rounding the corners enough so they 
will give the appearance of wings. If the 
paper is thin, several pieces may be put 
together, crushed at the center, and black 
silk floss tied in two places so as to form 
the body of the butterfly. The markings 
on the wings may be done with colored 
crayons or water color paints. 

As a finish for the top of the tree, a 
small doll may be garbed to represent 
Santa Claus. A few pieces from an old 
red flannel petticoat, will produce the coat, 
trousers, and cap; cotton batting the fur 
trimming; an 
an old kid glove 
will make the 
boots. 

The lighting 
problem con- 
nected with a 
Christmas tree 
is always a seri- 
ous one. Elec- 
tric lights are al- 
ways best, wher- 
ever possible. If 
candles are used, 
they should be 
placed securely 
on the tree and 
as faraway from 
any decorations 
as possible. The 
tree should 
stand securely 
fastened ina box 
on apieceof can- 
vas or old mat- 
ting. Thecandles 
should not be 
lighted, except 
oe the older members of the family are 

resent to watch them. Many accidents 
appen every year because children areleft 
alone with a lighted Christmastree.—M.C. 


THE EMERGENCY LADY 

For the girl who would like to earn a 
little extra money for herself, and yet not 
leave the farm home for good and all 
there is a new profession, and onein which 
the professor will be welcomed in almost 
any country neighborhood. A good many 
farmer’s daughters are needed at home to 
help out when there is extra work durin 
the busy season, and yet mother an 
daughter could plan together so that there 
would be some spare time for other things. 

In the spare hours or days the daughter 
could then be an “Emergency Lady” to 
many other women in the neighborhood 
in need of help, and by this means earn 
as much as some other girls who leave 
home and go to the city to work, where 
room and board consumes the larger share 
of their wages. In fruit canning time 
many farm women would be glad to pay 
well for a few hours help in putting up 
fruit and vegetables, and in threshing 
time, silo filling, corn husking, wood saw- 
ing and other busy days there always is a 
chance for any capable girl to earn good 
money. 

A girl who is clever at sewing, who could 
cut and fit and make children’s clothes 
and plain, everyday house dresses would 

welcomed by women in almost any 
country community, and would find work 
for all her spare time. Some one who is 
patient and trustworthy to care for the 
sick is almost constantly needed in coun- 
try neighborhoods, and a reliable person 

stay in the home while the house 
mother goes to town, or takes a few days 
ef to make a visit would fill a long felt 
want among farm women.—B. M. 











A very stylish overshoe 


for women 


The shapeliness, warmth and comfort of this 
wonderfully stylish overshoe will appeal to 
every woman. Made of the finest black twilled 
cloth and lined with soft fleece to its excep- 
tionally high top, it offers splendid protection 
from rain, snow, slush and the chilly winds of 
winter. We call it the Woman’s Auto Boot. 
It buttons at the side and is much more 
attractive than the finest arctic. 


‘TOP NOT CH 


& BEACONAA FALLS 
The famous Top Notch line of rubber foot- 
wear includes rubbers for men, women 
and children that are made with more style 
and of better materials than ordinary rub- 


bers, which soon wear out or split at the heel. 
Top Notch Rubbers have patented 
heels—heelsthat last aslongasthesoles. 


Write us for the name of the Top Notch 
dealer in your town or city and try a pair 
of these durable, stylish rubbers that 
make your feet look trim and small. Look 
for the Top Notch cross on the soles. 
THE BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE CO., Dept. J, Beacon Falls, Conn. 
New York Boston Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City San Francisco 








































WOMAN’S “CUPID” 
A stylish, fine fitting, high 
heeled rubber to fit the latest 
styles in women’s shoes. As 
durable as it is good looking. 
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Have You Met Your 
New Piano Teacher? 


Direct from Paris, Vienna, Leipsic the 
centers of the musical world—and— 

Recommended to you by Paderewski, the 
Great Master— 

comes the new way of learning to play the 
piano— 


The Cortina-Phone Method 
Simple—Interesting—Practical 


Twelve big double 
dise records for your 
Srercry" with the 

Jortina instruction 
and exercise book 
guide you through the 
course, which is com- 

lete in twenty-four 
essons. You can be- 
gin with absolutely 
no knowledge of the 
piano and soon as 
tonish your family 
and friends with your ability to play and de- 
light them witn the correctness of your in- 
terpretation and musical skill. 

You hear and play the notes correctly from 
the very beginning, because the records are 
always guiding you, patiently and carefully, 
repeating over and over again with 100% 
correctness, 

Your teacher is with you every minute—and 
that teacher is Emiliano Renaud, inventor of 
this wonderful method, one of the world’s 
foremost concert players, and graduate from 
the same famous conservatory as Paderewski. 

And what is more, Paderewshi, greatest 
of all masters, endorses Mr. Renaud’s new 
invention. 

Did you ever hear of Paderewski publicly 
endorsing anything else? 

Send for our = published complimentary 
booklet and read what Paderewski and am | 
musical critics think of this wonderful meth 
and how it will help you in this easy, economi- 
cal and most practical way to become the 
accomplished pianist you or your children can 
and should be. The coupon below is for your 
convenience. 


R. D. CORTINA CO. 
12 East 46th St., New York City 








R, D. Cortina Company, 8. F- 
12 East 46th Street, New York City. 


Gentlemen: 

I would like to receive the booklet describing 
the new Cortina-Phone self-teaching piano 
method. 














OU need Black Silk Stove Polish if 

you take pride in the appearance of 
your kitchen. Keep your stove bright 
and glossy with Black Silk. Save time 
and work with this better polish. Lasts 
four times as long and won't rub or dust 
off, Get a can from your dealer today. 


Black Silk Stove Polish Works 
Lept. C Sterling, Illinois 


Use Black Silk Air-Drying Iron Enamel on 
grates, registers, stove-pipes. Prevents rusting. 
Use Black Silk Metal Polish for silver, nickel or 
brass. It has no equal for use on automobiles, 
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HOMEMADE CHRISTMAS GOODIES 
Continued from page 120 
butter until it threads. Remove from fire, 
add the peanuts and mix them well into 
the molasses. When the mixture is cool 
drop by tablespoonfuls on a buttered tin. 


Chocolate Crackerettes. 
1 cake sweet chocolate oyster crackers 
% co. chop nuts 


Melt the sweet chocolate, add the nuts 
finely chopped and dip fresh oyster 
crackers in the mixture and lay on oiled 








paper to harden. 
Creamy Molasses Squares 
1 ©, of molasses : 1 tbsp. of vinegar 
2 co, suger 1 tbsp. butter 
X% oc. water pinch of 


Cook together all the ingredients, ex-| | 


cept the butter, till it forms a firm ball 
in cold water. Remove from fire, let it 
cool for three minutes add the butter, then 
beat it continually till it begins to thicken. 
Pour into a buttered pan and cut. 


Date Dreams 
2 co, brown sugar c. of dates 
\% ©. corn syrup o. walnut meats 
F ©. water egg whites 
tsp. cream of tartar 1 tsp. vanilla 


Boil together the sugar, corn syrup 
water, and cream of tartar until it will 
form a soft ball in cold water; add the 
dates which have been cho ped fine, re- 
turn the pan to the fire and boil until it 
forms a hard ball in cold water; add the 
vanilla, then pour the mixture over the 
stiffly beaten whites. Beat until 
creamy, then drop by spoonfuls onto oiled 
paper, put half walnut meats on top. 


Fig ht 
fy yo sugar thep utter 
C. e 

\% o, milk tap. vanilla 

Boil sugar and milk until it forms a soft 
ball in cold water. Take from the fire 
add butter and vanilla and beat until 
creamy. Stir in the chopped figs and pour 
quickly on buttered pans. 

Walnut Crackle 
2 o, sugar 1 . Vinegar 


1 ©. corn syrup 
2 tbsp. hot water 


Boil together sugar, syrup, hot water 
and vinegar until brittle when dropped in 
cold water. Add the butter and nuts and 
pour onto buttered pans. 
Divinity Hash 

2 o. molasses 1 tsp. vanilla 

Boil the molasses to the soft ball stage 
flavor with vanilla. Pour this over a nu 
and fruit hash, using such fruits as dates 
figs, raisins, prunes, candied peels an 
grated cocoanut. Stir until it begins to get 
creamy and thick; then pour out, spread- 
ing it even with a spoon. Mark off into 
squares and when cool cut. 

Christmas Cakes 

Cakes and confections which will prove 
to be a real treat in the Christmas box or 
for the Christmas night tea will be found 
in the following recipes. Indeed, these 
cooky bars or sweet covered wafers are 
desirable at any time for serving with 
desserts or for afternoon parties, 

Christmas Marguerites 


1% o. sugar 2 tbsp. cocoanut ) 

% ©, water ©. nuts 

10 marshmallows saltines 

2 egg whites vanilla 

Boil the sugar and water until a hair is 
formed as the syrup drops from the spoon; 


add marshmallows cut in bits. Pour over 
the egg whites beaten till stiff, add chopped 
nuts, cocoanut, and vanilla and beat till 
stiff enough to spread. Do not allow to 
harden. Spread thin, salted wafers with 
the frosting and brown in the oven. This 
amount of frosting will be sufficient for 
about thirty wafers. 


Cocoanut Kisses 
3 whites \ |b, cocoanut 
powdered sugar vanilla 


Beat egg whites until stiff, gradually 
adding sugar until the mixture is quite 
thick but not sticky. Add cocoanut and 
vanilla. The mixture should drop from 
the spoon quite easily and not be sugary. 
Drop from spoon onto oiled paper aninch 
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apart. Bake on sheet in a slow oven till 


PLAYER-PIANO 


The secret of home happiness, won- 
derful in its beautiful rich tone—that’s 
the ARTEMIS, What a perfect accom- 

niment it gives to the voice, what 
licate shading of expression. No 
home is too fine for this superb one- 
ee instrument, that can be played 
hand or as a player-piano, 

Artemis Universal Prices 

r Idol Model $495 yey ee | 
Music Lover Model $535 Artist Model 

Some reliable piano merchant near 

ou represents the Artemis Line. 

is name and address and get our 
beautiful Catalog No. 40 Free. 

Manufactured and Guaranteed by the 


Thompson Piano Mfg. Co. 
(Division of Steger & Sons Piano fi. Co.) 
Steger Building, Chicago, IL 
15,000 Satisfied Artemis Patrons Every Year 
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Fashion dictates pleats. Send 
today for our 84-page illustrated 
book and prices on 
Accordion — Knife—Box 
PLEATING 
\\ p buttens—~Homotioching 
nh t 4 di , braid- 
ing, beading of all kinda. Burros 
covered to match garments, But- 
7 holes, hand or machine, 
nitials, monograms, 
jana F Send today for 
free book. 


iMusic Lessons 
7AtHome } 


can and 
End 
Endorsed by Paderewakt, “Master teachers guide and 


relat MEE PCE Ta 
University Extension Conservatory, faces Bite-, 
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are guaranteed. They save you money 
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brown. They should rise first and brown 


later. Remove from paper with flexible 
knife. 
Brownies 
¥Y% ec. butter 1 c, flour 
1 c. sugar 1 tsp. baking powder 
2 eggs 1 square chocolate 
‘We. milk anilla 


1 Vv 
% ¢. hegeal ae 
Cream butter with sugar; add beaten 
eggs. Sift flour and baking powder and 
add alternately with milk. Add melted 
chocolate with vanilla and nuts. Spread, 
not over one-half inch thick, in dripping 
pan and bake in quick oven. Cut in 
squares after taking from oven. 








Note—As many questions upon points of etiquette 
will be answered in this department a#épace will permit. 
Address your letters to Editorial Department, Suc- 
cessful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, and be sure and 


sign your name. Unsigned questions will not be 
answered. No names will be published. Those de- 
siring personal answers must enclose a two-cent stamp. 

From Ohio we are asked: ‘When walk- 
ing with your lady friend at night is it 
better to take her arm or offer her yours? 
How should one offer his arm? When 
dining with a girl, on which side should 
he place her? Describe the manner of 
helping her to different dishes of food.” 

It is not customary for a young man 
and woman to walk along the street arm 
in arm. If it is necessary for you to assist 
your friend, you may extend your arm, 
allowing her to slip her hand over it just 
below the elbow. At a cafe, small tables 
are usually placed for couples dining to- 
gether. In that case the girl sits across 
the table from the man. Otherwise it 
would probably be wisest to have her at 
your left, for then it would be easier to 
serve her. I do not know of a hard and 
fast rule regarding which side the lad 
should sit on. If the meat serving for bot 
comes on one platter, the man takes her 

late and serves her, and also any other 
oods that are brought on in that way. 
Other things will be served individually. 
If her meat and dinner course comes in on 
a platter, she should transfer it by por- 
tions to her own plate. : 

A Michigan correspondent wishes to 
know if a girl should go riding with a man 
upon first acquaintance. It is not con- 
sidered proper for a girl under eighteen to 
go riding with a man alone upon any oc- 
casion, unless of course the man is related 
to her or the trip is necessary for business 
reasons. But as far as pleasure trips are 
concerned, other and older persons should 
always be included in the party. No 
young lady of refinement would think of 

oing auto riding with a man upon their 
first meeting. 

A young girl from Pennsylvania asks 
how old a, girl should be before she goes 
out with young men. Again we answer 
that girls under eighteen should never be 
seen alone in public places with young 
men. Girls who are younger than that 
would be much happier if they would be 
content to treat boys as good friends and 
not worry about going with them. It is 
perfectly proper for groups of boys and 
girls to go to picnics, parties, or riding if 
there is some older person along. How- 


, ever, there should be no “pairing off.” 


There’s plenty of time for that when one 
is older. 
_ A girl from Iowa asks: “Upon meeting 
in a public place, who should speak first, 
the girl or the man?” It is the girl’s place 
to recognize the man. A girl always has 
the right to speak to her acquaintances 
among the men or not, as she pleases. 
seeing a friend or acquaintance on 
the street, a girl may smile and nod 
slightly, thus letting the man know that 
© recognizes him. It is then his place 
come up and speak to her. A girl 
Should never rush across the street to 
seeok to a man except in cases of emer- 
v. 
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While the Other 


Tub is Washing- 


time. 





The One Minute Twin Tub Washer 
saves hours of time on each week's 
washing and makes the work merely a 
job of managing the laundry instead of 
back-breaking, physical labor. Itdoes 
twice the work of an ordinary washer 
and in half the time. 


Write for more tnformation about the One Minute 


be glad to demonstrate this washer for you. Mati 
the coupon now for $ bee Geass booklet, 
“Clothes Washing and Cleaning Secrets." 


One Minute Mfg. Co. 


121 Fourth St., Newton, lowa 


It keeps faithfully at the job all the 
While you are wringing out the clothes from one tub, 
the other goes right on washing. The folding rack provides space 
for an extra tub and basket so that you can go on with the rin- 
sing and bluing of the clothes. The swinging reversible wringer, 
which swings to four positions, can be used from tub to tub, from 
either tub to basket, or from the rinse tub to basket on the folding 
rack. Everything is handy and within easy reach. 


NEJASHER 


HERE are no idle minutes on wash day for the One Minute 
Twin Tub Washer. 


For this reason it is especially suited 
to the needs of the farm home and yet 
can be bought for little more than a 
single tub washer. It gets the clothes 
ready for the line early in the morn- 
ing, all clean and without rubbing and 
wringing by hand. 











300 candle power lamp will onl 
hours. The “QUIC. 


NARY MATCH like city gas. 


our com 


consume one gallon of 
IT” gasoline lamps CAN BE LIT WITH AN ORDI- 


One Minute Mfg. Co., 
121 4th Street, Newton, lowa 
Please send your free “Clothes Washing and 


Dry Cleaning” booklet and your catalog of the 
Complete One Minute line of washers. 


300 CANDLE POWER OF LIGHT 
AT A COST OF ¢c PER HOUR 


BURNS KEROSENE OR GASOLINE 


Kerosene lamps make and burn their own gas from common kerosene (coal 
_ and are an achievement surpassing all other known methods of artificial 


ting. Same give a bright and steady white light at a very low cost, as a 


kerosene in 62 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG of 
+ 4 line of kerosene and gasoline lamps Agents Wanted 


and lighting systems. 


THE NAGEL-CHASE MFG. CoO., 


241-247 E. ERIE ST., 








CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Only Non Set 
Automatic Stop 


Nothing to move or set or measure. 
Just start the Grafonola and it 
plays and stops itself. Never stops 
before it should. Always stops at 
the very end. Exclusively on the 
Columbia Grafonola, 
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Standard Models up to $300 
Period Designs up to $2100 
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Give Music 


This Christmas 


Give your family a Columbia 
Grafonola with Columbia Records 
for Christmas. 

Then right at your fireside you will 
find such famous exc/ustve Columbia 
popular artists as Al Jolson, Bert 
Williams, Frank Crumit, Harry Fox, 
Marion Harris, Nora Bayes, Ted 
Lewis’ Jazz Band, and Van and 
Schenck; such exclusive Columbia 
opera stars as Barrientos, Gordon, 
Hackett, Mardones, Ponselle, Rothier, 
and Stracciari; and a world of other 
artists besides. 

Call on any Columbia dealer and 
he will gladly demonstrate that the 
Columbia Grafonola playing their 
Columbia Records always gives you 
exact reproductions of the music these 
artists themselves produced on the 
original wax in the Columbia Lab- 
oratory. 

COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO., NEW YORK 


Canadian Factory : Toronto 
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THE CHICKADEE’S BREAKFAST 

One cold winter morning a little boy 
and his sister scraped the frost from the 
window and peeped at the crumbs they 
had spread on top of the snow on the 
window sill. 

““Maybe little chickadee won't come 
this morning, and I saved him some of my 
sponge cake,” pouted little Jane. 

“Something might have happened to 
him,” said Perry, “he might have frozen 
to death last night, or something might 
have killed him.” 

But nothing at all had happened to 
little chickadee, that is nothing of any 
importance, for at that very moment he 
was sitting all huddled up on a tiny limb 
and he was just as miserable as he could 
be. He had forgotten all about his break- 
fast. If only he had not seen the jaybird 
when he peeped from his cozy little house 
that morning! 

His fluffy feathers had kept him warm 
all thru the bitter night, and when the sun 
came up he was just about to burst into 
his cheery song but then—he saw the 
blue bird. Of course, he had seen the 
jaybird many times but never before had 
he noticed how very beautiful was his 
coat of blue trimmed in black and white. 
The little chickadee began to think that 
his coat was very ugly and he became too 
sad to sing. 

“T wish I had pretty feathers like the 
jaybird,” he sighed, “then I could make 
my friends happy just by showing them 
my beauty, all the woods would be bright 
with my colors.” 

And the more he thot about it, the more 
unhappy he became. The bare branches 
of the tree seemed to whisper together, and 
the little chickadee thot they said: 

‘Dull and brown, dull and brown, 

Poor little bird, his coat is brown.” 

The branches were not talking about the 
chickadee at all; they would not have been 
so unkind, but the little bird did not know 
one could always find something to be un- 
happy about if one looked for it. 

He thot he would hop back into his 
little house and hide himeclf, but as 
he did so he passed the hollow in the tree 
where an old owl slept. “Ah,” sighed the 
little chickadee, “there’s a bird for you. 
If I were large like the owl I could do so 
many things for my friends, but I am so 
little I can do nothing at all.” 

The branches were still whispering and 
he thot they said: 

“Poor little bird! he’s so small 
There’s almost none of him at all.” 

If the chickadee had understood their 

language he would have known that they 


were whispering about the new leaves they+- 


expected to have in the spring time and he 
would not have been so sad. Just then he 
heard a voice he did understand, it was 
Mr. and Mrs. Rabbit coming from their 
little home near the roots of the tree. 

“Well, the sun is shining after all,” said 
Mr. Rabbit, ‘‘I thot it must be a dreadful 
day when I didn’t hear chickadee singin 
this morning.” “I wonder where he coul 
be,” said Mrs. Rabbit, “he is the only 
singer we havenowand I certainl miss his 
cheerylittlenote. Perhapsheisstillasleep.”’ 

Little chickadee up in the tree had heard 
it all, and his little heart began to beat 
fast with happiness. After all he could 
cheer some folks just by singing his 
cheery little song. 

“Chick-a-dee, chick-a-dee-dee-dee,” he 
sang. 
; “Oh, there you are!” cried Mr. Rabbit, 
‘now the day will start off right.” The 
little chickadee sang again, and the more 
he sang the happier he became. Then he 
thot of his breakfast and he hurried away 
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Easy to Buy Easy to Send 
A joy to Receive 


The world’s standard 
for quality, efficiency and durability 


THREE TYPES: 
Filling 
Lik ys & 




















f Your dealer will help 
| you to select 4s 
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‘. Sr. Waterman Company} 


191 ‘Broadway, N.Y. 129 South State Street, S20, Ill. 
24 School Street, Boston 17 Stockton Street, San Francisco 
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IRME Make your home bright and cheerful, saving one-half on 
y oil. Government and leading University tests brove this won- 

derful new Aladdin nearly five times as efficient as best round 
wick open-flame lamps. Burns $0 hours on one galion com- 
mon kerosene (coal-oil). No odor, smoke or noise, no pumping 
IN GOLD AL. 


G ARANTEED. Prove for aoe without risk, by 
TEN NIGHTS FREE TRIAL 


that Aladdin has no equal as a white light. If not satisfied, re- 
turn at our expense. $1000 given an howi ’ oi 
lamp equal in every way to this NEW MODEL & ALADDIN. 


GET YOURS FREE! fericuec 

whom customers can be referred. In that way you may get 

your own without cost. Be the first and write us quick for 10 

nd Lae ay TRIAL OF FER and learn howto get one FREE. 
w 

LAMP co.. 322 Aladdin Building. CHICAGO 

Make big money spare or full time. Our easy selling makes experi- 
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TWICE THE LIGHT 
ON HALF THE OIL 












EW KIND OF HEAT’ 


Try It in Your Stove 30 Days Fré 
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RUSH COUPON NOW G 8373 Eagrtboma the 6 
ey detalle of Special Introductory Offer, including 30-Daye- Qecutars of your 30- Boy: Prat 
the coupon or write --- no ‘cost or obligation “@ oi 
te OLIVER O1L-CAS BURNER & MACH. C 
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, And tho I like each thing he brought, my 
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to the farm house at the edge of the wood, 
to see if the little children there had thot 
of him. ‘Chick-a-dee, chick-a-dee-dee,” 
he sang. The sun had omagy! melted the 
frost on the window where the children 
watched with their pink noses pressed 
tight against the e, and when chick- 

saw their delight at his coming he 
knew that he could make them happy just 
by being his own cheery . So, as he 
= up the lovely crumbs, he fluffed his 

ers and humped about in his most 


en manner and was in- 
deed—M. J. T. happy 


WHAT TO FEED CHILDREN 

“A child between three and ten years of 

may be considered well fed if he has 
plenty of milk, bread and other cereal 
ood, an egg or its equivalent in flesh 
foods once a day, a little butter, a small 
portion each of carefully prepared fruits 
and as, with a small amount of 
sweet food after his appetite for other 
foods is satisfied. If any of these is omitted 
his diet is likely to be one sided.” So 
= Farmer’s Bulletin No. 717, entitled 
“Food For Young Children,” which is 
issued by the United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

It deals particularly with the feeding of 
children between the ages of three and ten, 
and tells how to prepare and serve the 
above well rounded diet. If there are 
children between these ages in your family, 
you will want to know if they are receiving 
the proper nourishment. 

More country school children than city 
school children are found to be under- 
nourished, and even there the percentage 
is much too large. In this wealthy food 
producing country of ours, few children 
receive too little to eat, it is simply that 
they are not given the right kind of foods 
to supply them with all the elements they 
need for perfect development. That traces 
back to the mother’s lack of information 
regarding the food requirements of her 
children and that again to the need of the 
above bulletin or the study of some similar 
source of information. The bulletin may 
be had for the asking. 








A CHRISTMAS CONFESSION 
By Martha Hart 
I didn’t hear old Santa come—he never 


made a sound, pe be 
Just left for me a Christmas tree, with|modern requisites. Now ad- 


presents all around! 


books and all the rest, 





This ten-day test costs nothing. To 
millions it has brought a new era in 
teeth cleaning. This is to urge that 
you try this method. Then let your 
own teeth show you what it means to 
you and yours. 


To fight the film 


The object is to fight the film which 
causes most tooth troubles. Film is 
that viscous coat you feel. It clings 
to teeth, enters crevices and stays. 
The old methods of brushing do not 
end it. So, despite all care, tooth 
troubles have been constantly increas- 
ing. 

It is the film-coat that discolors, not 
the teeth. And nearly all teeth brushed 
in old ways are coated more or less. 


One ingredient in Pepsodent is pep- 
sin. Another multiplies the starch di- 
gestant in the saliva to digest starch 
deposits that cling. The alkalinity of 
the saliva is multiplied also. That to 
neutralize the acids which cause tooth 
decay. 


Two factors directly attack the film. 
One of them keeps teeth so highly 
polished that film cannot easily adhere. 
With every application, Pepsodent 
combats the teeth’s great enemies in 





PAT. OF 
Pepsadéent 
The New-Day Dentifrice 
A scientific film combatant 
combined with two other 





vised by leading dentists 


everywhere and supplied by 


Pil tell you cofidentially: I love my dolly all druggists in large tubes. 


best! 











Make This Test 


See how teeth glisten then 


Film is the basis of tartar. It holds 
food substance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid in con- 
tact with the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. And that disease has become 
alarming in extent. 


A daily combatant 


Dental science has now found ways 
to daily combat this film. For five 
years the methods have been carefully 
watched and proved. Now leading 
dentists everywhere advise them. 


These methods are embodied in a 
dentifrice called Pepsodent. Millions 
now know it and employ it. Wherever 
you look the results are seen in glisten- 
ing teeth today. 


Acts in five ways 


new and efficient ways. To millions 
it is bringing cleaner, safer, whiter 
teeth. 


Send the coupon fora 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the vis- 
cous film. See how teeth whiten as 
the film-coat disappears. 


This test will be a revelation. Make 
it now. Cut out the coupon so you 
won't forget. 





10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 143, 1104S. Wabash Ave., 


Chicago, III. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 

















Only one tube to a family 
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OUR PATTERN DEPARTMEN 


S Send 15e in silver or stamps for our Up-to-Date Write your name and address plainly 
Catalog Notice Fall & Winter 1920-1921 Catalog. comaining How to Order Patterns and in full. Be careful to give correct 
500 designs of Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s Patterns, a concise and com- number and size wanted, as patterns cannot be duplicated. Enclose price of pat- 
prehensive article on dressmaking, also some points for the needle (illus- tern and address your letter to Pattern Dept. Successful Farming, bes Moines, 
trating 30 of the various, simple stitches) all valuable hints to the home dressmaker. Iowa. Patterns will not be exchanged. Pleare do not request it. 
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3430—Coat Dress. Serge, broadcloth, tricotine 
velours, velveteen, satin, heather mixtures and 
faille are attractive for this style. The pattern is 
cut in 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42,44 and 46inches 
bust measure. A 38 inch size will require 44% yards 
of 54-inch material. The width of the dress at lower 
edge is 17% yards. Price 12 cents, 

3423—Style For Slender Figures. Serge 
velveteen, taffeta, satin, broadcloth, duvetyn and 
charmeuse are attractive for this style. The width 
of the skirt at the lower edge is about 2 yards 
with plaits extended, Pattern is cut in 3 sizes; 





16, 18 and 20 years, A 16 year size will require 
4% yards of 36-inch material. Price 12 cents, 
3416—Sim le Romper Style. Striped percale, 
seersucker, 2 id gingham, chambray, flannel, 
flannelette, khaki, pongee, repp, and poplin may be 
used for this model. Pattern is cut in 4 sizes: 1, 2, 
3, and 4 years. A 2 year size will require 3 yards 
of 36-inch material. Price 12 cents. 
3431—Attractive School Dress. As here por- 
trayed, blue serge braided with fine soutache was 
used to make this attractive style, The blouse 
closes at the left side in front. The pattern is cut 





in 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. A 10 year size 
will require 434 yards of 27-inch material, Price 
12 cents. 

3424—Youthful Design. Serge or velveteen, 
braided or braid trimmed, plaid or check suiting, 
also broadcloth and tricotine are good for this 
style. Pattern is cut in 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 
44 and 46 inches bust measure. A medium size 
will require 544 yards of 44-inch material. The 
width of the skirt at lower edge is about 1% yards. 
Price 12 cents. A 

3408—Practical House Dress. A very service- 

















able feature of the model is the reversible closing 

and the ease with which the garment may be 

ironed. The sleeve nd be finished in elbow 
er, 


length. Percale, seersuc gingham, chambray, 
satin, flannelette, linen, and drill could be used for 
this model. Pattern is cut in 7 sizes: 34, 36, 

40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. A 38-inch 
size requires oA yards of 36-inch material. The 
width of the skirt at lower edge is about 2 yards. 
Price 12 cents. 


3418 Waist—3413 Skirt. Combination garment. 
Plaid suiting and serge combined would be at- 
tractive for the skirt, The waist could be of linen, 
flannel, batiste, lawn, satin or crepe. The skirt is 
cut in 6 sizes: 24, 26, 28, 30, 32 and 34 inches waist 
measure. It measures 144 yards at the bottom, and 
will require 4% yards of 44-inch material fcr a 
26-inch size. Waist is cut in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 
40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. Three and one- 
fourth yards of 36 inch material will make a 38 
inch size. Price, 12 cents for each separate pattern. 

3429—Popular Dress Model. Plaid or check 
guiting, serge, challie, voile, gingham, percale, 
seersucker, taffeta and velveteen are attractive for 
this style. Pattern is cut in 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8 and 10 
years. A 6 year size will require 3}4 yards of 36- 
inch material. Price 12 cents. 

3411—Comfortable, Serviceable Coat. 
Heather mixtures, pile fabrics, silk, tweed, twill, 
serge, broadcloth, velours, pc lo cloth, evora cloth, 
and duvetyn are attractive for this model. Pattern 
is cut in 5 sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. A 10 
your size will require 334 yards of 44-inch material, 
rice 12 cents. 

3410—Attractive Style For the Young Miss. 
Embroidered serge, printed crepe, beaded georg- 
ette, tricotine, satin, and velveteen are attractive 
for this style. Pattern is cut in 3 sizes: 12, 14, and 
16 years, A 14 year size will require 4 yards of 
44-inch material. Price 12 cents. 

3414—Apron With New Pocket Feature. 
Gingham, linen, lawn, seersucker, drill, sateen and 
alpaca are attractive for this style. The pocket is 
stitched underneath the apron at the sides, and the 
flap buttons over it. The pocket may be p.aced 
over the — if preferred. Pattern is cut in 4 
sizes; small, medium, large, and extra large. A 
medium size requires 3% yards of 36-inch material. 

3420—Pretty Sets For Suit or Gown. Velvet, 
silk, mull, lawn, and linen are good for these models. 
Pattern is cut in 3 sizes; s , medium, and large. 
Price 12 cents. 


FASHION SUGGESTIONS FOR THE 
WINTER WARDROBE 

Never more than at the present time has 
it seemed wise to limit one’s choice of new 
dresses to one, two or three of good quality 
and attractive simplicity. he best of 
fabrics are expensive but when well cut 
and made on good lines they require little 
ornamentation. 

The prevailing fashion of “dresses” re- 
duces the need for many waists and 
blouses, and the cost of laundering them. 

The straightline silhouette will prevail 
and remain popular during all the coming 
season. 

Skirts of two-piece suits will be longer 
as will also those for day and evening 
dresses 


The leading feature of the new waists 
is the low waistline, to which Oriental 
and Moyen Age effects are especially well 


—— 

_ Sleeves in seven-eighths length, in flar- 
ing outlines, are very smart for day 
dresses. 

High collars are used on many of the 
new one-piece models in serge, soft satin 
and also combinations of two materials 

Wraps and dresses show redingote lines. 

Fitted bodices and coats with close 
fitting upper portions are shown. 

Velvet, which is prominent perhaps 

vause of the shortage of woolen ma- 
terial, will be extensively used for dresses 
and wraps. In tailored styles velvet is 
i Aen y 

e could have a very good looking day 
dress of velvet, in chemise or coat style, 
with a bit of lace or attractive embroidery 
for decoration. 

For serviceable and stylish day dresses, 
very dark blue serge is used, brightened by 
touches of other materials in combination. 

For street and afternoon dresses serge 
and satin are combined, also duvetyn and 
crepe de chine both serviceable and pleas- 
Ing. 

On a dress of black, brown or blue 
serge the introduction of rust color in the 
trimming which may be a tiny vest, a 
chemisette or a panel together with em- 
peoidery or stitching in self color is pleas- 
™ points of economy and practical 
style three piece suits are well thot of. 

may have this style of suit with a coat 

t can be worn with another dress. 
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For Mother from 
Daddy and the Children 


Everywhere the tubs and the washboards are being dis- 
zarded. Women are thinking more about their own health 
and comfort. Menfolks are showing more interest in labor- 
saving devices for the home. 


Especially at Christmas time is this interest strongly 
manifested. For example, hundreds of Maytag Washing 
Machines will be given to mothers this year for Christmas. 
Why not you? 


If your home is without electricity, the Maytag Multi- 
Motor Washer is a godsend. Gives all the advantages of 
the electric washer and many of which no electric can boast. 


A wonderful little air-cooled gas engine—a part of the 
washer—operates it. Will do your biggest wash anywhere 
—because it is a complete outfit. Use it in the cellar or 
kitchen—in the shed. A long, flexible metal exhaust pipe 
carries all the smoke and noise outdoors. 


The Maytag Multi-Motor handles heaviest pieces in 
quick time. Saves you the hard work. All you do is feed 
the clothes through the power wringer and hang them out. 
Costs only a little to buy and practically nothing to operate. 


The Maytag Company, Dept. 103, Newton, lowa 


Branches at Philadelphia, Pa.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Minneapolis, Minn.j 
Kansas City, Mo.; Atlanta, Ga.; Portland, Ore.; Winnipeg, 
Man. Can.; and The Maytag Company of 
England, 323 Caledonian Road, 

King’s Cross, London. 


Makers of Maytag Multi-Motor, Electric, 
Belt and Hand Power Machines 


T 





Multc-MNotor Washer 


With Built-In Gasoline Engine 
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Merry Christmas! 

The day isn’t here yet, but let’s kee 
Merry Christmas in our hearts all mont 
—and longer. There is so much joy in 
anticipation and memories. 

The finest lotion for preventing rough, 
red hands and chapped lips in winter is 
equal parts of glycerin, bay rum and 
arnica. 

Start the day right by having the break- 
fast room aired and tidy, even tho a more 
thoro sweeping and dusting is done after- 
wards. If the table is set the night before 
a light cloth must be thrown over it. 

The test of one’s generosity is not in the 
size of the gift, but in ‘the spirit with which 
it is given. 

A good substitute for a waxing mixture 
for hardwood furniture is melted beeswax 
applied to a heavy pad. Polish well. 

Buttermilk is a good substitute for a 
more costly face preparation. Let it dry 
on then massage in to correct the drawing 
tendency and make the skin soft. 

If Christmas is to be what it should be 
the heart must be back of the hand. 

Linoleum should be swept gently then 
gone over with a damp cloth (wet in milk 
if possible). A good floor wax should be 
well rubbed in every three or four months. 

People usually need more encourage- 
ment than they get. 

New linoleum should be warmed before 
unrolling or bending, as it cracks easily 
when cold. 

The best gift is one that can be passed 
along in some measure or form. 

Christmas means more than merely ex- 
tending the hand to give or receive some- 
thing. 

We speak of Christmas as the twenty- 
fifth day of the twelfth month, but it is 
really a state of mind and heart. 

To make attractive Christmas cake 
decorations, lightly butter the under side 
of perfect holly leaves then coat with 
icing and let dry. When dry the icing will 
come off shaped and veined like the leaf. 
Make into wreath by joining with icing 
stems. 

The-things atwhich people laugh, pretty 
clearly betray character. 

Disease germs have a discouraging time 
trying to get a foothold in a healthy body. 

Keep well by breathing deep of fresh air 
night and day, using plenty of water out- 
aide and in, and by eating and dressing 
sensibly. Care and common sense are a lot 
better than medicine and doctor’s bills. 

If you have not a steamer but want a 
steamed pudding use this substitute: A 
small covered pail set on an inverted 
saucer in a larger covered pail, which 
should be filled about one-third full of 
water to start with and more added at the 
end of an hour or two. 

On Christmas Day there is no room for 
“Rights,” “Self-Pity,” a “Grouch,” or 
“Extravagance.” 

One-fourth teaspoonful of ground ginger 
in the batch of doughnuts will prevent the 
absorbing of fat, yet its flavor is not 
noticeable. 

If chicken fat is added to the lard for 
frying doughnuts the flavor will be im- 
proved. 

If embroidering with wool and™ the 
strands are too heavy to easily slip thru 
the needle, make a loop in a piece of 
thread, slip thru the needle’s eye, place 
end of wool one-half inch in the loop and 
draw thread back quickly. 

There is no time like the Christmas 
time; the time when we all come home.— 
Mrs. Fred Nieswanger. 
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Do you know is “7, 
Judge a player pian ! 


Send Coupon for Our Free Books. They Tell You. 
Before you go to buy, you ought to be familiar with the detailsof 


design and construction that make one player-piano or piano bet- 
ter than another. Our free books tell you. 


The 





The Player-Piano that is all but human 


‘Our A. B. C. Book tells how yo work and explains the 
exclusive features that qoute the Manualo to respond to your 
musical feeling expressed in your pedaling as a piano responds to 
the fingering of an artist. Our book “How to Know a Good Piano, 
tells how pianos are made and what determines piano quality. 


Send for aoe books agers The Ballwin Piano Co. 

you buy. After you r Makers of the Manualo, and the 

them you will be able to Buldwin Ellington Hamilton, 

judge a Laer pe yd = and Howard pianos. 

prano as well as an expert. Dept. M-16 

Cincinnati Chicago St. Louis New York San Francisco 
Indianapolis Denver Louisville Dallas 




















Me. 
The Baldwin Piano Co. Dept. 16 (Address nearest city) 
Please senti your free books that wil] tell me how to judgea 
piano or player-piano before I buy. 








Name 6 | 





Street or R. F. D | 





City and State | 
Would vou like to have a piano or player-piano? 

















KEEP the New Edison Amberola—Mr. 
Edison’s great new phonograph with 
the Diamon us Sepropuces, and yous 





Offered. Seize this opportunity. 


Catalog Fre 


Get our New Edison Your name 

. letter is 
eee enough, Find out about this offer— aac tha aorta _ 

F. K. BABSON, Edison Phonograph Distributors, 2519 Edison Block, Chicago, Ill. 
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with yoo “rite for eample and epecal proposition to sees, 
AMERICAN PRODUCTS 0.234 American Bldg., Cincinnati, Obie 
I TEACH BY MAIL 
WRITE FOR MY FREE BOOK 


“How to Become a Good Penman” 
and beactifal specimens. Your 




















DECEMBER MUSIC OFFERINGS 

All the music listed this month is very 
bright and cheery and will help to liven 
up the holiday season. 

Following is the list of the July music 
coupon, which expires December 3ist. 
Send in your order with this month’s 
coupon. 

Vocal: Dardanella, 30 cents; Our Yes- 
terdays, 30 cents; Rose of My Heart, 20 
cents; Somebody’s Darling Boy, 10 cents; 
While Others are Building Castles in the 
Air, 10 cents; They Called It Dixie Blues, 
10 cents. 

Instrumental: Purple Poppy, 30 cents; 
Woodland Dreams, 30 cents; erican 
Medley, 15 cents; Juno Waltz, 10 cents. 


Vocal 

Happy by Nelson. (e-e). One of the 
best novelty songs of today. It tells the 
story of a boy nick-named “Happy,” who 
whistles when things go wrong and takes 
a cheery view of everything. Very pleas- 
ing melody and snappy accompaniment. 
The title page is a picture in colors of 
three boys fishing. 
Say It With Flowers by Von Tilzer, 

; (f-d). A very pretty sentiment is the title 
of this song.. It has an appealing lyric 
together with a melody that charms the 
listener. 
Yo San, by Hazard, (c-e). An original 
_Chinese one-step song. e oriental 
melody is out of the ordinary, full of pep 
and sure to please, the kind of a song you 
want to hum or whistle. 
Girl of Mine, by Freemen, (e-f). This 

) very popular song has a good melody and 
a splendid accompaniment. 
limb On Top of Your Troubles and 
Smile, by Wilson, (f-e). The title of this 
song gives us a good suggestion for the 
last month of the year. Very melodious 
thruout. 
Buddy, by Polla, (e-e). A very pleasing 
song. Altho the word “Buddy” became 
very popular during war times, this is not 
& war song. 








Instrumental 

Narcissus, by Nevin, Grade 5. Another 
favorite piano solo by the great American 
composer, Nevin. Al of his melodies are 
beautiful and original, but this is the best 
known of his instrumental solos. It is also 
arranged for violin, cello, flute, cornet, and 
mandolin solo with piano accompaniment 
and organ and guitar solo. 

Lady Betty, by Smith. Grade 4. An old 
English dance, this number is very well 
liked. It may be used for dancing the 
minuet. 

Polish Dance by Scharwenka, Grade 5. 

very showy brilliant piano solo. 

Success Mazurka, by Bachman, Grade 
3. A snappy, bright number, containing a 
good deal of staccato work. 


1) | L__ 





Address all orders for music to Successful 
arming. 
DECEMBER MUSIC COUPON 
(This coupon expires May 31, 1921.) 
Vocal 
Happy, 30 cents. 
Say It With Flowers, 30 cents. 
Yo San, 30 cents, 
Girl of Mine, 15 cents. 
| Climb On Top of Your Troubles, 10 cents. 
| Buddy, 10 cents, 


s- i Instrumental 
7 Narcissus, 40 cents. 

ly Betty, 15 cents. 
Polish Dance, 15 cents. 
Success Mazurka, 15 cents, 





y. Mark xX after as many pieces as you care to 
: Lpey for, Write name and address piainly. 
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Y Victrola XVII, $350 
Victrola XVII, electric, $415 
Mahogany or oak 


Will there be a Victrola 
in your home this Christmas ? 


If any one thing more than another can 
add to the joys of Christmas, it is music— 
and the Victrola can bring into your home 
any music you may wish to hear. 

The Victrola is the one instrument to 
which the greatest artists have entrusted 
their art—an unanswerable acknowledg- 
ment of its artistic achievements. More- 
over, the Victrola is the only instrument 
specially made to play the records which 
these great artists have made. 

By all means get a Victrola this Christ- 
mas, but be sure it is a Victrola and not 
some other instrument made in imitation. 
$25 to $1500. Victor dealers everywhere. 





The trademark ‘‘His Master’s 
Voice’’ and the trademarked 
word ‘‘Victrola’’ identify all 
our products. Look under the 
lid! Look on the label! 


+” Camden, N. J. 
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Bertha Ss, Payne, Shawnee, Kansas 









FREE 20 53: —O@ 


We have a wouderful new system of teaching note music by mail and 
» to first pupils in each locality we will give free a $20.00 

== superb Violin, Tenor Banjo, Ukulele, 
Hawaiian Guitar, Banjo, Guitar, Ban- 
jo-Ukulele, Mandolin, Banjo-Mandolin 
or Oornet lutely free. A very emall c 
for lessons your only expense. "Day nothing 
Z you do not learn to play. We also teach Pi 

nd Organ. Complete outfit free. Write at once, no obligation, or send 

2c for trial lesson, 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc., 1815 Orchard $t., Dept. 716, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Build This Phonograph Yourself 
TREMENDOUS SAVING IN COST 
Fie PLANS. We Farm . 
tg arg 














with spring motor and speed regu- 
lator. Well made and handsomely 
finished, Inspected ard guaran A 
G “1 ™ ——, = — — 

arden Seeds achine / 
yours. Send for seeds now. We trust you ‘Lf 

LANCASTER COUNTY SEED Co. | 
Station 105 ARADI PA. 
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these instru- 
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MODERN PHONOGRAPH SUPPLY CO. 
313 So. Clinton St. CAGO, ILL. 
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with complete outfit for sale. Five days trial io 
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MAROISS, WNEE, KANSAS 
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Among the Christmas Gifts 


For the grown-ups or the nearly grown-ups, a 
Kodak for pictures of the post card size, 34% x5\% 
inches. Itis familiarly known to hundreds of thou- 
sands of enthusiasts as the ‘34’’. It makes the 
largest picture available in ‘‘pocket photography’’. 
The 34 will really go into the side pocket of almost 
any coat. Frankly, however, it is more conveniently 
carried in an overcoat pocket—or slung over the 
shoulderinacase, Excise war tax and all, the Junior 
model, with a fine Rapid Rectilinear lens, sells at 
$24.64—and with the Kodak Anastigmat £7.7 lens, 
at $30.62. There are other more expensive models— 
all have the Kodak simplicity—and they all make 
good pictures. 





A gift for the one who already has a larger Kodak—the 
Vest Pocket. You don’t carry a Vest Pocket Kodak—you 
wear it, like a watch. It is always ready to picture the 
unexpected and the unusual. The price, including the excise 
war tax, is $9.49, 


For the boy or girl in high school—the No. 1 Kodak 
Junior. There’s always room for it in the pocket, and 
the Kodak story of the school days is one that not only 
gives fun in the making but in 1ts album form becomes a 
permanent delight to the whole family. The price of the 
No. 1 Autographic Kodak Junior is $16.67, including the 
excise war tax. 





For the little folks—a No. 0 Brownie. These little cameras 
have good lenses and shutters and finders, and use the same 
film and make the same size pictures as the Vest Pocket Kodak. 
You will be astonished by the good work they do; you will be 
even more astonished at the intelligent way in which a young- 
ster of seven or eight will go about picture-making with a 
No. 0 Brownie. The price, including war tax, is $2.86, 


This page gives only a hint of the Kodak and Brownie line—there are Brownies for 
pictures of every size that Kodaks make, and there are Kodaks with high speed shutters 
and rapid lenses—there are folding Brownies as well as box Brownies—but they all have 
one common characteristic—they make good pictures. And all Kodaks (except Stereo 
and Panoram) and all fo/ding Brownies have something else in common—they are Auto- 
graphic, and when used with Autographic film provide for the instant titling of every 
negative at the time it is made. And the Autographic costs no more than other film. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, RocuestTer, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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A CHRISTMAS PI 


have a 
Christmas verse: 


feebor sirasCmht, 


uesoh, 
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DECEMBER ACROSTIC 

If the following words are arranged in 
order, one under the other, their initials 
will spell the name of something relating 
to Christmas. As a further help, we will 
say that each word has only three letters: 
. A small insect. 
. Word used in speaking of ocean tide. 
More than one. 
Word used in asking questions. 
Adjective meaning not rigid. 
. Asmall part of the body. 
Head covering. 
Verb to be mistaken. 
. Month of the year. 


NUMERICAL PUZZLE TWO 
My whole is composed of 30 letters, 
being a familiar Christmas quotation, 
taken from the bible. 
My 1, 9, 4, 29, is a manner of moving, 
generally used in speaking of horses. 
My 12, 18, 19, 20 is a natural elevation. 
My 16, 6, 13 is an intelligent domestic 
animal, which may be trained. 
My 23, 10, 2, 7, 27 are the small birds 
which are seen around barns. 
My 11, 14, 25, 30 means ripped or split 
apart. 
My 17, 8, 5, 26 is a general term used to 
designate an obnoxious plant. 
My 22 is an exclamation. 
My 3 is an indefinite article. 
My 28, 15, 24, 21 is the ditch about a 
castle. 


SO QOS OUR G0 pO 


A CHRISTMAS SLIDE 
Slide the following Christmas presents 
to right or left till a perpendicular row of 
letters from top to bottom shall spell the 
name of a person connected with Christ- 


mas: 
SKATES 











We plan to continue the use of puzzles 
: _ games on this page through the 
; am months one — be a to 
i ve su: tions for bettering the page 
- from ee who are interested. We 
shall be glad to examine any puzzles which 
may be submitted and will pay for them, 
m case they are available for our use. 
All or tricks must be strictly 
| Miginal, (not clipped from other publi- 
_ ations), and be ied by a correct 
'tolution. Address: ome Amusement 
itorial Department, Successful 
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When the letters 
of these words are 
rearranged in prop- 
er order, you will 
favorite 


“Sawt eth gihtn 
Dan lal uhrt hte 


Ton a aruecetr 


WORD SQUARE 
This word square is composed of four 
words of four letters each. When you 
have guessed the words correctly, they, will 
be spelled out, both horizontally and ver- 
tically: 
Samana fish found along Atlantic coast. 
an opening in anything. 
charity. 
article found in offices. 


see eevee 


A CHRISTMAS STOCKING GAME 


Christmas night when you’re tired and 
the stockings are empty, would you like 
to see what else you can find in your 
stocking? You may think it is quite 
empty, but Mary Jane and Billy found 
twelve other things in their stoc ings. 
“Look hard and you’ll see a small bed (1), 

And also a foreign government’s head (2) : 
Perhaps, too, something tied out of rope 


(3) 

The small outfit the soldier boy took, 
we'll hope (4). 

A piece of metal which is most easy to 
spend (5), 

Also, something which mother must 
often mend (6): 

The gentle sound of the morning alarm 
clock (7); 

Our heaviest weight, often unloaded at 
the dock (8); 

Something which robins do in the morn- 
ing sunshine (9), 

And something which covers me and is 
entirely mine (10). 

The parting caress of the buzzing bee 


11), 
And a metal which often in kitchen pans 
we see (12).”’ 

The answers to this stocking game are 
found by using any combination of the 
eight letters which spell stocking to make 
the words with meanings, as given in the 
rhyme. The contents of this stocking are 
as follows: (1) cot; (2) king; (3) knot; (4) 
kit; (5) coin; (6) sock; (7) tick; (8) ton; 
(9) sing; (10) skin; (11) sting; (12) tin. 


“What have you learned at school to- 
day Richard?” asked his father. 

i have learned to spell horse,”’ was the 
reply. 
“Very good. How do you spell it?” 
“H-o-r-s-e,” spelled Richard. 
“And now can you spell colt?” in- 
quired his father. 
“Yes,” was the prompt re 
spell it just the same as you do 
you use smaller letters.” 


ply, “you 
orse only 





ANSWERS TO NOVEMBER 
PUZZLES 


' _ Squares on the Cross 
. This diagram shows how every indica- 
tion of the seventeen squares is broken up 
by the removal of seven of the asterisks 
which mark their corners. Those sur- 
rounded by circles are to be removed. 


wr eee 


Pe bd "a 
Qe Bites eon 
, , ee | 7, ; : 
} ' om i) &) : 
Breen A= 22 IE 1 HE = Lape oe ona 
34 . . 
AQ 
aie-- sae 
HIDDEN DOMESTIC ANIMALS 
1. cow; 2. horse; 3. cat; 4. goat; 
5. dog; 6. hog; 7. oxen; 8. donkey; 9; 


pony; 10. lamb. 


MISS BRIGHT EYES 
The answer to Miss Bright Eyes’ ques- 
tion is ‘‘yesterday.” 


BEHEADINGS 
1. s-warm; 2. a-corn; 3. d-earth; 4 
b-rain; 5. g-old; 6. g-lad; 7. g-love; & 
c-rib; 9. f-lame; 10. c-raft. 


NUMERICAL PUZZLE ONE 
The following words are the ones 
described in last month’s issue. When put 
in numerical order, their letters spell the 
followin pene, “A barking dog does 
not bite.” The words are: bear, king, goat, 
sod, ton, bed, I. 


AN IMPROVEMENT 
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Doctor: You cough with much greater 
ease this morning. 

Patient: I ought to; I have been prac- 
ticing all night.—Medical Pickwick. 
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to dot. 


Note: Draw a line according to number beginning at 1, then 2, 3, 4, etc. 
Do not send it to v3 as we are printing it merely for the pleasure of the children. 


Draw straight from do 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Using the tractor for feed grinding 
| GOODYEAR KLINGTITE FARM BELT 


needs no breaking in 


Many farmers agree that when it comes to 


exerting severe strain on belting, few farm 
power operations can equal the task of feed 
grinding, with its frequent, sudden clogging 
of the grinder. Then when you add the cold 
of a Wisconsin winter, you have a set of con- 
ditions trying the stamina of any belt. 


At different times, all through last winter, 


Albert Guse, who farms two tracts of 40 and 
170 acres near Watertown, Wisconsin, used 
his 75-foot endless type Goodyear Klingtite 
Belt in this exacting duty on the feed grinder. 
Though the belt was new, having been 
bought in October and used only in clover 
hulling, and the weather and drive con- 
ditions both were unfavorable, the good, 
staunch belt ran trouble-free and true on its 
task. 


It needed no breaking in, but from the first 


day performed with the steadiness of a vet- 
eran. It was unaffected by rain or snow. 
It did not shrink or stiffen in the cold. It 
required no belt dressing, but clung to the 
pulleys with the power-transmitting hold of 
its friction stock. 











in economical, efficient and trouble-free 
transmission of power. Whatever the job— 
threshing, silo-filling, or feed-grinding—or 
whatever the weather, they can be depended 
on to deliver full power and last a long time. 
The fact that they are unstitched tells vol- 
umes to farmers who have experienced the 
troubles of ply-separation. 


Specified to farm power work, these belts 


reflect in their unfailing service and in their 
unvarying capacity for wear the quality 
of their design, materials and workmanship. 
Like Goodyear Cord Tires for Motor Trucks, 
they are carefully built to protect our good 
name. Farmers, generally, refer to them as 


“the best help on the farm.” 


You can obtain these belts in endless type 


for major tractor operations, and in suitable 
lengths for all other farm power needs. Their 
use is discussed in the Goodyear Farm En- 
cyclopedia, a copy of which will be sent on 
request addressed to The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company, at Akron, Ohio, or Los 


Angeles, California. 


GOODS YEAR| 


KLINGTITE BELTS 


— 


- 








(LEE OME I j 
Copyright 1920, by The Goodyear Tire & Ruler Co, 


Winter Feed Grinding—and Goodyear Belts 


Goodyear Klingtite Belts set new records 
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D0 You KNIW 
MY PEAR FELLOW, 
1AM Actuary 
| OPERATING AT A LesS 
THESE DAYS! 
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CARTOONS 



































Westerman in The Columbus Ohio State Journal. 
SAD NEWS 














HOW ABoUuT A 
LOAN OF A Few 
MILLION? v.ED 
Like TO CORNER 
THE WHEAT 
MARKET 


































IF. WE Coumd GorROW r) 
A. LITTLE MONEY MAYGE { 
WE COULD HOLD ouR. ‘ 
HEAT LONG BnoucH {9 4- 
iro GET THE Costs ; 


_ WE CAN'T 
LOAN MONEY 
. FoR, - 






SPECULATION 











J. N. Darling in The Des Moines Register. 
A LITTLE THOUGHT FOR THE BANKERS’ REST HOUR 


























THE BUMPER APPLE CROP 
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T MAKE AND. Doesn’T 
DO A LICK oF worRK 
AROUND THE PLACE 
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Gale in The Los Angeles Times. 
SLIPPERY PLACES 





J. N. Darling in The Des Moines Register. 
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Cattle and sheep prices and 
by-products values 


When we buy live ce.ctle we get 
our returns from two sources—the 
meat and the by-products; the 
price we can affori to pay for cat- 
tle depends on ‘he prices we are 
able to get from these two sources. 


What we can get for meat and by- 
products depends on general com- 
petitive conditions over which we 
have no control. Sometimes the 
price of meat is high and the price 
of by-products low; at other times 
the situation is reversed. 


During the past few months there 
has been a serious depression in 
by-product values. 


Hides dropped from 50 cents to 
25 cents; oleo oil fell from 28 
cents to 13% cents. 


Wool and other by-products of the 
packing industry also have fallen 
tremendously. 


The fall in cattle by-products 
amounted to about $2.36 per 
hundred pounds of live cattle. In 
thecase of lambs it was even greater 
—$4.46 per hundred pounds of 
live lamb. 


This means that when we were pay- 
ing $12.00 for cattle in October we 
could have paid $14.36 if by- 
product values had not dropped. 


Likewise we could have paid al- 
most $18.00 for lambs which 
were bringing only about $13.50. 


The point is that the less we get 
for by-products the less we can 
afford to pay for live animals; and 
this means a wider difference be- 
tween the price of live animals 
and the price of dressed beef or 
mutton. 


For example, a year ago, when by- 
product values were high, we sold 
our dressed beef at an average of 
only about five and one-half cents 
a pound more than we paid for 
live cattle; today the difference 
between the live and dressed 
prices is nearly ten cents. 


But the stock raiser says, “Why 
not charge more for beef and save 
us from loss?’’ Because the price 
of perishable products like fresh 
meat is absolutely beyond control. 
All that the most efficient packer 
can get is the highest price at which 
meat will move into consumption 
whileit is yet fresh. In otherwords, 
there is always a competitive mar- 
ket price, which fluctuates daily 
and hourly to keep the perishable 
meat moving to the consumer. If 
we tried to hold the meat for a 
higher price, we would simply have 
it left on our hands to spoil. 


Ouraverageprofit of lessthan $1.00 
per head on cattle for the past five 
years includes the returns from 
cured hides, oleo oil, and other by- 
products. 


Swift & Company, U.S.A. 


Founded 1868 
A nation-wide organization owned by more than 35,000 shareholders 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Automobile--Tractor-- Flying Business 
Earn $150 to 400 a Month 
Right in your neighborhood y° ¢an get into a big, 


steady paying business 
Over 50,000 places now calling for new Shops and Sales 
Agencies. Or take your pick of thousands of high-pay positions nov 
Rahe Trained men now in business for themselves in eve 
section of the country are always calling for more Rahe trained me 
than I have students. Rahe trained men are in demand everywhere.§ 













HENRY J. RAHE 
Founder and President 
I have invested 14 years of my life and 
over 2 million dollars in building up my 
school, until now it is the greatest and 
most proficient Automotive School in 
existence. 
Low-Pricee Life Scholarship Now 


I save you money and time and send you 
out best equipped for assured success 
















You get the best and quickest training here and more than} 
that you get preferred opportunity to make big money immediately upon leaving 
More and better opportunities than in any other business or school. 


school. 


Get on the first train— 


and come direct to this greatest-of-all 
Automobile, Tractor, and Flying School. 
Twice more floor space and twice more equip- 
ment than any other automotive school in Amer- 
ica. You can’t learn as well anywhere. 
You learn better here in 6 to 8 weeks 
than in 2 years in any shop or factory. 
Thousands of men come here every year 
who have had 2 to5 years work in garages 











and shops. Men come here finally to lear 
right. Rahe trained men, who started 
here without any previous experience 0 
special schooling are now numbered among 
the best and most successful men in the 
Automotive industry. You learn here 
easier, quicker and cheaper than in any 
shop or factory, or in any other School— 
The success of nearly 40,000 Rahe grad- 
uates is proof. Come and see for yourself. 


Jeahe School 


2 Million Dollars Invested 


AUTOMOBILE—TRACTOR— AIRPLANE 
14th Year—Nearly 40,000 Graduates 


Four (4) rg bry (equal to 20-story Skyscraper). 
reatest assemblage of up-to-the-minute Equipment ever got together for 


flying field. 
practical training purposes, 


ou learn by actually doing the work on re 


Big tractor farm and big 


Automo- 


biles, Trucks, Tractors and Airplanes—every type and model of machines and parts 
of machines—thousands of complete units embracing every thing in Automotive 


construction and use. 


No set schedule to follow—whether you 


Personal Training learn fast or slow, you learn easily and thoroughly. 











Age...... 


é for Special tuition offer and big 84-page ance 
& illustrated Catalog giving proof of opportunities now © re - 
¥ open and of graduates’ success. cE 
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z sitaihineianedaie Occupation................... 
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No classes to push you or hold you back. Best and 
highest paid master mechanic instructors constantly at 
thing plain and easy to do in the best way of doing. 


Live in comfort while here 


students coming every day from every state. We secure for you 
agreeable, home-like living conditions in reputable private homes, 
close to school, under our constant supervision. 
Plenty of opportunity to earn part living expenses 
while inschool. Hundredsof men doing this every day. 
Before you arrange to go to any school, visit 
Catalog Free the Rahe School. If you cannot come right 
away, do the next best thing—send for my big 84 page Free Catalog, 
giving proof of opportunities and graduates’ success. The coupon will do. 


HENRY J. RAHE, Dept.3018 Kansas City, Mo. 


our elbow to make every- 
ou leave here a real expert. 


You find a hearty welcome the minute you 
enter my office. New/m 


P~ 





All sent FREE. 3018 ‘ 1 




















right from the day you leave school. 
$5,000 a Year f u 


Iam owner and manager cf my 
own business and making $5,000 a 
ear clear. I put in 2 months in the 
he School in 1917, starting with- 
out any experience, I now devote 
most of my time to salesroom, al- 
though I still do some work of all 
kinds.—C. Hedges, Clayton, N. M. 


In Own Business 


I have been in my own garage 
business two years. I went to the 
Rahe School in 1914, when I earned 
only $20 a month. Now at 24 years 
of age, my business makes me 
$2,600 a year.— BenjaminSchneider, 
Lahoma, Okla. 


Owns Successful Business 


Since I left the Rahe School two 
years ago! have been running | 
own business and making good. 
was making about $2,000 a year 
before, but I am making much 
more now.—Less P. Dunfee, Iola, 
Kans. (16 N. Sycamore St.) 


Own Business Pays $2,200 


Iamin business for myseM and 
making upwards of $2,200 a year. 
Before going to school, I was get- 
ting $37.50 a month.—Milo Bera- 
nek, Riverside, Iowa. 


Clears $400 a Month 


During the first five months in 
my own business I have taken in 
$1,994.01, and two months were 
winter months. That gives me 
about $400 a month. I[f I had gone 
to the Rahe School five years before 
I did, I would now have a $20,000 
business. — Will Atherton, Des 
Moines, Ia. (1816 22nd St.) 
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Showing the real size of the Rahe Auto 
School—how it would look if all floor space 
were in one 20-story skyscraper building. 
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Be your own bess—work at the job you like—be independent. If you are mechanically 
inclined DON’T STAY IN THE FURROW. Make more money in the auto and 
tractor business. Make 60 horsepower salary. If you like the city there’s big pay 
for mechanics. Many Sweeney graduates own their own garages or tire shops. 
Others are drivers or repair men. 


THE MILLION DOLLAR SWEENEY SCHOOL 
offers you an eight weeks course that puts 
thousands of LIVE OPPORTUNITIES in 
your hands. You don’t need education or 
experience—just willingness to work. You 
learn by doing the work with your own hands. 


; 































Let me tell you in my big free catalog about the 
actual MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 
in this business for you. Read hundreds of 
letters from men WHO HAVE MADE 

GOOD. If you are discontented with 
two horse power wages write me today. 
35000 graduates prove I can HELP YOU. 

































MAKE MORE MONEY| 


















A CHICAGO $320 A DAY 
BUSINESS Hutchinson, Kan., 
Chicago, Il, Aug. 16, 1920. 


Aug. 22, 1920. J got $1.25 per horr ——— 
I —~ staoted, =~ “ since I left there in April up to 
ness for myself. I only ‘ ’ 

started in asmall place, July, and after that I have 
and have more business been running a tractor for 
ae onre f ‘and fare Tom Withroder and Joe 
take care of anc am « - ee —_— 

not able to find a larger Stuc ky at Sy lvia, Kans., 
place. I have men work- for $20 a day. This 1s t he ria 
ing for me now, and most money ever paid ; 
could have as many for an engineer in 






































more if I only had the 72 ; T< —— 
room, and Iam here to Kansas, so you know i ' : . 
say that a good me- how I feelabout it. aaamne | ) i Sad 
chanic is very hard to I sure tell it tothem ya 3 } Z “if LA 
find, and, E. J.,ifonly gndwhenthey see me y . : , 
more of them would it in the shade and 
come to you and study draw $20 a day 
as | did we wouldn't they all get the 
have such a time find- gweeney fever. 
ing =n. They should Ww BR iis 
pass a law that every Ihe 
man would have to },.a88 JONES 
a strict examination 
such as you give before 
he could go 

out as an auto 
mechanic, 


LLOYD 
LEE. 


: ny inthe Shade =” 
THE SWEENEY SYSTEM 


has turned out over 35,000 graduates. You get it only in the 
Sweeney Million Dollar School—where I’ve over $350,000 actually 
invested in equipment. It’s known all over the world. A Sweeney 
Diploma means you are 2 real mechanic. 


GET MY BIG FREE CATALOG 


The first step is to send for my big 72 page illustrated catalogue. It tells the story in 
pictures—showing men working in my shops, swimming in the fine pool, enjoying 
themselves in recreation rooms—learning under the most pleasant surroundings. 
This book tells about the wonderful opportunities in the automobile business. It 
tells also how I started in a few years ago as a mechanic in overalls and built upa 
million doliar business. It tells how thousands of men just like 

you have succeeded in life. It isa mineof valuable information. _... 
This book costs me $1.00 apiece but if you are in earnest [ Atari, 
will gladly send it free, today. Simply send your name and ~ 
Uff . “dress. Investigation costs you nothing; it may bring you 
Yyf ‘ndependence and a life-time success. 

yf Earnestly yours, 


: 3. J. SWEENE ident. 
Zanes ey E. J. SWEENEY, President 
EMORY J. SWEENEY, President a On a Life 
860 Sweeney Building, Kansas City, Mo. | SAVE 50 NOW Scholarship 
a 


Send me free your 72-page catalog and Sweeney School 
LEARN A TRADE 


: 














News and tell me of the opportunities in the auto and 
tractor business. 








Name —— 





Address_ 









; =i :] 
SCHOOL OF AUTO-TRACTOR-AVIATION : 
I'm Coming F 860 SWEENEY BLDG. KANSAS CITY.MO 

















